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MINSTRELSY 


or Tirr 

SCOTTISH BORDER; 


CONSISIIKO OF 

HISTOiaCAL AND EOMANTICJ BALLADS, 


COLLECTrn 


IV TUB SOUTUIRtN COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND ; WITH A FEW 
OP KODERN date, FOUNDED UPON 
LOCAL TRADITION. 


The sougs, to aaYSige Yirtue (lear^ 

That won of yore tlio public ear. 

Ere polity, aeclate auR sago. 

Had q^aeneVd the fires of feudal rage. 

WAhTtjjr 


VOB, II. 



I DT>,pL.llCMr ' I^IUNIUO DTf DUl(\^nKL A^X> C O , PAUJA T>OnK 



JAMIE TELFER 

OF THE FAIE DOHHEAD. 


Theie is another hallad^ under the same title as ihc folloiiu7g, 
in whioli nearly the same incidents arc narrated, with IiUIq 
difference, except that the honour of rescuing the cattle is al-* 
irihided to the Idddesdale JSlhois, headed hy 'cs Chief, there 
called JidarUn JElllot ofilie IPreaJnn Tower ^ whose son, a5V 
nion, is said to have fallen itl the action. It is very possi- 
ble, that hath the Teviotdale Scoits, and the JSlliots, were 
engaged in the affair, and ihai each claimed the honour of 
the victory. 

The Mditofi' presumes, that tlie Willie Scott, here mentioned, 
must have been a nuhital son ofilie Taiid of Bitcclench. 


It fell about the Martinmas tyde, 

"When OUT Border steeds g-et com and hay. 

The Captain of Bewcastie hath hound him to ryda, 
And he^s ower to Tividaie to driye a prey* 
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The lirst ae guldo that they met wi’. 

It was high np in Hardhaiighswire ; ^ 

The second guide that they met wh, 

It was laigh down in Borthwick water.^ 

“ What tidingS) what ticlings, my trusty guide — 
Nae tidings, nae tidings, I hae to thee ; 

But gin ye’ll gae to the fair Bodhoacl,^ 

Mony a cow’s cauf PH let thee see ” — 

And when they cam to the fair Bodhead, 

Bight hastily they clam the peel ; 

Tlvey loosed the kye out, ane and a’. 

And ranshaclded^ the house right week 

Now Jamie Telfer’s heart was sair/ 

The tear aye rowing in his ee ; 

He pled wi’ the Caj^tain to hae his gear, 

Or else revenged he wad he. 

The Captain turned him round and leiigh ; 

Said — Man, there’s naething in lliy house, 

^ HattlhaugUswirii is tko pjiss from LiddesdalQ to the lioa.d of 
TPviotdnle. 

^ Bortliwick water is a stream, wluoH falls into the l^eviot three 
miles above Hawick. 

^ The Hodhcaclj in Selldrkshirc, near Single e, where there aro 
still the vestiges of an old tower. 

♦ JRans/tacAlccf—^Tiansacked. 

® There is still a family of Telfcrs, residing near Hangholm, who 
pretend to derive their descent from tho Telfers of the Dolclhead, 
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But ae aiild sword without a slieath, 

That hardly now would fell a mouse ” — 

The sun wasna up, but the moon was down, 

It was the gTyming^ of a new-fahi snaw, 

Jamie Teller has run ten myles a-foot. 

Between the Dodhead and the Stohs’s Ha^^ 

And when he cam to the fair tower yate, 

He shouted loud, and cried weel hie, 

Till out bespalc aulcl Gib by Elliot — 

“ Whae’s this that brings the fraye to me — 

“ ][t's I, Jamie Teller, o’ the fair Dodhead, 

And a harried man I think I he I 

There's naething left at the fair Dodhead, 

But a waefid wifu and hairnies threu-^’ 

“ Gae seek 3miir succour at Branksome 
For succour ye/se get nane fme me! 

Gao seek your succour where ye paid hlack-maii, 
For, man, ye ne'or paid money to me." — 


^ Gj'ijmirig — Sprinlcling. 

® Sfcobs ITolI, ujion Slltteacli:. [The seat of Sir William Eliytfc, 

Bait ^lioaiZ of that clan,] Jamie Tplfor uiudo his tint ajiplicatjoa 

hcie, because ho seems to have paid the proprietor of the oastlo 
hluiili^mailf 01* protec tioa. money. 

® The ancient family-seat of the Lairds of Buocleuch, near 
Hawick. 
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Jamie lias tiimecl liim round about, 

I wat the tear blinded liis ee — 
rU ne^ev pay mail to Elliot again, 

And the fail’ Dodliead TE neyer see I 

My hounds may a’ rin masterless, 

My hawks may hy frae tree to tree, 

]My lord may grip my vassal lands, 

For there again maim I never be 1” — » 

He has turn'd him to the Tiviot side. 

E'en as fast as he could drie, 

Till he cam to the Coultart Clengh/ 

And there he shouted baith loud and liie« 

Then up bespak laim auld Jodt Grieve — 

“ Whae’s tliis that brings the fiaye to me ?” — 
It's I, Jamie Teller o* the fair Dodhcacl, 

A harried man I trow I bo. 

There's naething left in the fair Dodhead> 

But a greeting wife and hairnies three. 

And sax poor ca’s^ stand in the sta', 

A' routing loud for their miunie." — ^ 

Alack a wael" g[Uo' auld Jock Grieve, 

Alack ! my heart is sair for thee ! 

’ The Coultart dough is nearly opposite to Carllnrig, on the read 
betweeti Hamck and Mosspaul. 

^ Oa^s — Calves — ^Minnie — Mother. 
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jFor I was married on the elder sister^ 

And yon on tlie youngest of a the three.’’ 

Then he has ta’en out a honny black. 

Was right weei fed with corn and hay> 

And he’s set Jamie Telfer on his hack, 

To the Cafcslocldiill to lalt the fraye. 

And whan he cam 1o the Catslocldiill, 

He shouted loud, and cried weel hie, 

Till out and spali him William’s Wat — 

O whae’s this brings the fraye to me ?” — 

It’s I, Jamie Telfer of the fair Dodliead, 

A harried naan I think I be ! 

The Captain of Bewcastio has driYsn. my gear j 
For God’s sake rise, and succour mel” — 

Alas for wae <juoth WilHam*s Wat, 

Alack, for thee my heart is sair I 
I never cam by the fair Dodhead, 

That ever I land thy basket hare.” — 

He’s set hia tWa sons on coal-black steeds, 
Himsell upon a freritlcd gray. 

And they are on wi^ Jamie Tel fer, 

To Branksome Ha’ to talc the iraye. 

And when they cam. to Branksome Ha’, 

They shouted a’ baith loud and hie, 
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Till np and spak him anld Bucclcnch, 

Said — Whae's this brings the fraj-e to me — 

It’s I, Jamie Telfer o’ the fair Dodheadj 
And a hanied man I thinlc I he ! 

Theie’s nought left in the fair Doclheacl, 

But a greeting wife and baiimes three/’— 

“ Alack for wae 1 ” quoth the gnde auld lord, 

“ And ever my heart is wae for thee I 
Blit fye gar cry on Willie, my son, 

And see that he come to me speedilie ! 

Gar warn the watei d braid and wide, 

Gar wain it sune and hustilie 1 
They that vviiina rido for Telfer’s kye, 

Let them never look in the face o’ me ! 

“ Warn Wat o’ Harden, and his sons,^ 

Wr them ualL Borfchwick Water ride ^ 

Warn Gandilanda, and AUanhaugh, 

And Gilmanscleugh, and Commonside. 


^ TKe water y in fho mouTutamonis diatucts of Scotlanclj ih often 
used to e:spress the banlvs of tho viver, vrluck are the only 
tahlo paita of the conntiy. To raise the tmiejy tliei eibi o, 'oas to 
alarm tliose ulio lived along its side. 

^ The estates, nientioned in this verse, belonged to funilies of the 
name of Scott, residmg upon the uateis of Boithwiclc and Toviot, 
nuar the castle of thoir Clucf. 
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“ Ride by the gate at Pnosthaugliswired 
And warn the Currors o' the Lee ; 

As ye cum down the Heimitage Slack, 

Wain doughty Willie o’ Gorrinbeiiy.” — 

The Scolfcs they rade, the Scotts they ran, 

Sac staikly and sae steadilic ! 

And aye the owei-woul o’ the thrang 

Was— “ Rise for Branksome readilie !” — 

Tlie gear was driven the Frost}- lee up,^ 

Frae the Fvostylee unto the plain, 

Whan Willie 1 ms look’d his men before, 

And saw the kye right fast driyancl. 

“ Whae drives thir Icye ?” ’gan Willie say, 

“ To make an outspeclde® o’ me ?” — 

It’s I, the Captain o’ Bewcastle, Willie ; 

I winna layne my name for thee.” — 

“ O will ye lot Telfer’s Icye gae back? 

Or will yc do aughl for regaid o’ me ? 

^ Th& puibuois sepin to lifivp taken tlie load iliiough lliG hills of 
Xidtiesdalp, in ciift'i to colleLt foico'?, andinteicept the foiayeis at 
the passag-o of the Liddol, on then return to Beu castle. The Rit- 
toi fold and Kfishopc-foid, alter -mentioned, a\ e noted lords on the 
livoi Liddel, 

® The I'lostjlco is a bioolc, which joins the Teviofc, near jVIo&S- 
paul. 
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Or> by the faitli of my body/’ qii.o’ Willie Scott; 
Tsq ’ware my dame’s caiif slcin on thee !” 

<< I winna let the Icye gae baclc; 

Neither for thy IovG; nor yet Ihy fear | 

But I will drive Jamie Teller’s Icye, 

In spite of every Scott that’s here ” — , 


Set on thetn^ lads I” quo’ Willie tha.n ; 

Fye; lads, set on them cruellie ! 

For ere they win to the Bitterford, 

Mony a toom^ saddle there sail be P’ — ■ 

Then tilt they gaed, wi’ heart and hand. 

The blows foil thick as bickering hail ; 

And mony a horse ran masterless, 

And mony a comely cheek was pale. 

But Wmie was fotrideen ower the head. 

And thro* the knapscap® the sword has gane ; 

And Harden grat for very rage/ 

Whan Willie on the grand lay slane. 

^ Empty. ^ JC7iapscap — TToadpiece.. 

® Of tins Border laird, commanly cahed Au2d 'Wat of fXardefij 
tradition has preserved many ttaecdotes. He was married to Mary 
Scott, celebrated in song by the title of the Kower of Yarrow. 
By tlietr marriage -cOTitr act, tbo fatlior-in'lcw, Phibp Saottj of Dry- 
liope, was to inid Harden, in borae meat, and inan^s moat, at lus 
Tower of Biyhope, for a year and a day ; but five ’barons pledge 
themselves, that, at the expiry of that period, the son-in-law should 
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But he’s ta’cn aiTliis giulc steel cap. 

And tlii’ice he’s waved it in the air — 
Tho Dinlay^ snaw was ne’er mair white 
Nor the lyavt locks of Harden’s hair. 

Revenge ! revenge !’* auldWat ^gan cry; 
Fye, lads, lay on them cruellie ! 

We'll ne’er see Tiviotside again, 

Or Willie's death revenged sail he.'* — ® 


Tomove, mtliout attempting to conthiuQ ia posseshion hy foicc! A 
notary -public signed fm nil the paitlea to the deed, none of -whom 
could T/iite their names. The oiiginal is still in the charter -room 
of tho present hh Scott of Harden. By the Flower of Yarrow 
the Laird of Harden had six sons ; five of whom survived liiin, and 
founded the families of Hardeuj (now extinct,) Highchesters, (now 
aepresenting Harden,) Eeuhurn, 'Wool, and Syntou. The sixth 
eoil was slain at a fray, in a hunting-match, by the Scotta of GU- 
monsdeugh. Hia brothers How to arms ; but tho old laird secured 
them in the duhgeon of his tower, huiried to Edinburgh, stated 
the crime, and obtained a gift of the lands of the offeudeis from the 
Crown. lie ictumed to Harden with equal speed, released his 
fltms, and showed them the charter. “ To horse, ladsl^’ cried the 
savage warrior, and let us tahe posses'^ion I The lands of Gil- 
manacleugh aie well wortli a dead son.” The property thus ob- 
tained continued in the family till the ht’ginmng of last century, 
when it was sold, by John Scott of Harden, to Ann, Duchess of 
Buccleuch. A beautiful ballad, founded on this tradition, occurs 
in the Mountain Bard, a collection of legendary poetry, by Mr 
James Hogg. 

^ The D inlay — is a mountain in Liddesdale. 

* [Hothing can he more stnldng than Uie picture of old Harden, 
in tho fight for Jamio Telfer^s entdo, — 2?cu.] 
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O mony a liovsB ran ma'itprlessj 
The splinter’d lances flew on hie ; 

But or they wan to the Keisliope ford. 

The Scotttb had g'otten the yictoiy. 

John o’ Brigham there was skne,^ 

And John o’ Barlow, as I heard say; 

And thiity mae o’ the Captain’s men 
Lay bleeding on the grand that day. 

The Captain was run through the thick of the thigh, 
And broken was his iighi leg bane ; 

If he had lived this hnndied years, 

He had never been loved by woman again. 

Hae back the kye ! ” the Captain said ; 

Dear lye, I trow, to some they be ! 

For gin I snld live a hundred years, 

There will ne’er fair lady smile on me.” — 

Then word is gane to the Captain’s bride, 

Even in the bower where that she lay, 

That her lord was prisoner in enemy’s laud, 

Since into Tividale he had led the way. 


^ Perliaps one of tlio ancient family of Brongliam, in Cunibeiv 
land. TJie Editor lias used some freetiom with tine original m tlio 
subsequent verse. The account ot tlie Captain’s disasLei (t^ste 
liiiva vuhieratci) is ratlier too naiCQ for literal publication. 
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“ I wad lourd^ have had a winding -sheet, 

And helped to put it ower his head, 

Ere he had been disgraced by the Border Scot, 
Whan he ower Liddel his men did lead 1” — 

There was a wild gallant amang* us a', 

His name ■was Watty wi’ the Wudspnrs," 
Cried — On for his house in Stanegirthside,^ 
If ony man will ride with us I ” 

When they cam to the Stanegiithside, 

They dang wi’ trees, and bmst the door; 
They loosed out a’ the Captain’s kye, 

And set them forth our lads before. 

There was an auld wyfe ayont the fire, 

A wee bit o’ the Captain’s kin — 

Whae dar loose out the Captain’s kye;i 
Or answer to him and bis men — 

It’s I, Watty Wiids^mrs, loose the kye, 

I -winna layne my name frac thee ! 

And I -will loose out the Captain’s kye, 

In scorn of a’ his men and he/’— 


^ JLourd — Liefer ; rather, 

* W^/ispi/rs-^Hotspur, or Wadspur. 

^ A hoube helongixig to the Foiesteis, situated ou the Euglisli 
side of the Liddel. 
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Whan they cam to the fair Dodhead, 

They were a wellcum sig’ht to see t 
For instead of his ain ten mihc kye, 

Jamie Telfer has gotten thirty and three. 

And he has paid the rescue shotj 
Eaith wi’ goud and white monie ; 

And at the burial o’ Willie Scott, 

Iwat was mony a weeping ee.^ 

* An article in tho list of attempts upon England, fouled Ly the 
Commissioners at Beiwiclc, in the year 1587, may relate to the 
subject of the foregoing ballad . 

October, 1582- 

Thoinas IVinagrAve, de- C Walter Scott, Laird 1 200 kiiie an<l 
puty of Bewcastle, and the 1 of BuLlJuth, tvnd lua > oxen, 300 gmt 
tenants, against complices ; foi j and sheep. 

Introduction to tli& IJistoiy of Westmordand and Cumberland^ 
p. 31, 
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THE 

KAID OF THE REIDSWIRE, 


This poem is published from a copy in the Bannatyne 
MS,, in the handw'riting* of the Hon, Mr Carmichael^ 
advocate. It first appeared in Allan Hamsay's JSver- 
greenf but some liberties have been taken by him in 
transcribing’ it ; and, -what is altogether unpardonable, 
the MS., which is itself rather inaccurate, has been in- 
terpolated to favour hia reading’s 5 of which there re- 
main obvious marks. 

The skirmish of the Reidswire happened upon the 
7 th of June, 1575, at one of the meeting’s held by the 
Wardens of the Marches, for arrangements necessary 
upon the Border. Sir John Carmichael, ancestor of 
the present Earl of Hyndford,^ was the Scottish War- 
den, and Sir John Foister held that office on the Eng- 
lish Middle March, In the course of the day, which 
was employed as usual in redressing UTongs, a hill, or 
indictment, at the mstance of a Scottish complainer, 


^ The titlo of Hyndfoid is now extinct. 1830^ 
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was fouled (i* e. found a true Lill) against one Farnstein, 
a notorious English freebooter. Forster alleged that 
lie had ded from justico : Carmicliaelj considering this 
as a pretext to avoid makuig compensation for the 
felony, bade him play fair I “ to which the haughty 
English u arden retorted, by some injurious expressions 
respecting- Carmichael’s family, and gave other open 
signs of resentment. His retinno, chiefly men of Itedes- 
dale and Tyiicdalc, the most ferocious of the Eng- 
lish Borderers', glad of any pretext for a quarrel, dis- 
charged a flight of arrows among the Scots. A warm 
conflict ensued, in which, Carmichael being beat down 
and made prisoner, success seemed at first to incline to 
the English side, till the TynedalG men, throwing them- 
selves too greedily xipon the jflunder, fell into disorder ; 
and a body of Jedburgh citizens arriving at that instant, 
the skirmish terminated in a complete victory on the 
part of the Scots, who took prisoners, the English 
warden, James Ogle, Cuthbert Colling wood, Francis 
Russell, sou to the Earl of Bedford, and son-iu-law to 
Forster, some of the Fenwicks, and several other Bor- 
der chiefs, they were sent to the Earl of Morton, 
then Regent, who detained them at Dalkeith for some 
days, till the heat of their resentment was abated ; which 
prudent precaution prevented a war betwixt the two 
kingdoms. Fie then dismissed them with great ex- 
jwessLons of regard ; and, to satisfy Queen Elizabeth,^ 

^ Her arabassdtlor ab Edinburgh refused to lie in abed of state^ 
vhicli bad boon provided for lum, till diis oudhus fact^^ bad 
been enqnfied into. — jStite. JPajieij., vob ii« p. 282 . 
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sent Carmichael to York^ whence he was soon after 
honourahly dismissed. The held of battle^ called the 
Roidswire^ is a part of the Carter Mountain, about ten 
miles from Jedburgh. — See, for these particulars, Goos- 
CROTT, Spottiswoode, and Johnstone’s History. 

The Editor has ado2>ted the modern spelling of the 
•word Keidsivire, to pre's-'ent the mistake in pronuncia- 
tion which might be occasioned by the use of the Scot- 
tish qu for to. The MS. reads Reidsquliair. Swair^ 
or Sioire, signifies the descent of a hill ; and the epithet 
JRed is derived from the colour of the heath, or perhaps, 
from the Reid-water, which rises at no great distance. 
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TUB 

RAID OF THE REIDSWIRE. 


Tub seYentb. of July, the suitli to say, 

At the Reidswire the tryst was set ; 

Our wardens they affixed the day, 

And, as they promised, so they met. 

Alas ! that day I’ll ne'er forg'ett ! 

Was sure sae feard, and then sae faine — . 

They came theare justice for to gett. 

Will never grneid to come again, 

CarmichaoT was our warden then. 

He caused the conntry to conveen 5 

^ Oreen — Long. 

“ Sir Jolm Cannidiael was a favourite of Lho legrnfc Morton, In 
whom lie was appointeci 'Warden of the Miihilc IMaiches, in prefer- 
ence to the Border Chieftains. WitlL the hke policy, the regent 
marriod Axchihald Carmichael, the wardeWs hr other , to the heiress 
of Edrom, in the Morse, much contrary to the inclination of the 
lady and her friends. In like manner lie compeUod Jinother heiress, 
Jane Sleigh, of Caml(*ge, to many Archibald, brother to Auchinlech 
of Auchinleck, one of liis dependents. By such arbitral y practices, 
Morton meant to strengfficn his authority on the Boidora j instead of 
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And the Laird’s Wat, that worthie inan,^ 

wMeh, he hastened liib fall, by giving disgust to his Linsman the 
Etttlof Angus, and Ms olhei friends, who had been established in tin* 
country for ages.. — GonscitOFT, vol. ii. pp. 238, 246. Sir John 
Carmichael, the Tvaideii, waa mm timed, 16 th June, 1600 , hjr a 
party of Borderers, at a place called Baeshnou s, near Lochmahen, 
whither he 'was going to hold a court of justice. T'vvo of the ring- 
leaders in, the slaughter, nromns Armstrong, called Ttun, 

and Adam Scott, called the JPccliet, were tried at Edinburgh .nl 
tiro instance of Curniichael of Edroin. They were coudonnied to 
hare their right hands struck off, thereafter to he hanged, and their 
bodies gibbeted on the Borough Moor; which sentence rvas exe- 
cuted Idtli November, 1601 . Tins T^ecAct,” soith Bin el iu 
\\'isX)iary, was ane of the irrostnottiliiQ thieffes that ever raitl;’^ 
ho cjiUs his name Steill, which appears, from the record, to be a 
miatako, Eottr years afterwards, au Armstrong, called Sandy of 
HoioanhurHi and several others of that trihe, were executed Tor 
tills and other excesses. — Soo/is of Adjournal of tJicsa dates, 

^ The Cliief who led orrt the simaine of Scott upon this occa- 
sion was (saith Satcholls) Waltei Scott of Anorum, a natural son 
of Walter of Buccleucb, The Laird of Biiccleuch was then a 
■minor*. The ballad seems to have linen, populai^ in Satchell's chi3T»^ 
for ho quotes it literally. He must, lio'wover, hare bcpu mistalrcn, 
in. this parlicular ; fur the family of Scotb of Anciirm, in all our 
books of genealogy, deduce their descent from the Scotbs of Bal- 
■weavie, in Fife, whom they lepreseut The first of this fanfih, 
gettlcd in. BuxburghshirG, is stated in jOanylas^ J^nronaga to bavo 
been Patrick Scott, who purchased the lauds of Ancrum in the 
reign of James YI. He therefore could not bo the hairdos Wat 
of the ballad; indeed, from tire list of Border families in 1.597, 
Kerr appears to have been propiiotoi of Ancriun at the dato of the 
ballad. It is plainly written in the MS. the XcimZ’s TKat, i, c. 
the Liurd*s son Wat j notwithstaiuling which, it has always hithexki 
been printed the Laird Wat, If Douglas be accurate in his ge- 
nealogy, the person meant must be the young laird of Bucclouch, 
afterwards distinguished for the surpiiso of Carlisle Castle, — See 
ffjnmont 'WzUie, I 'am the moic confiimed in tlus opinion, be- 
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Brouglit in tliat sirname weil beseen : ^ 

Tke Armestrangcs, that aye hae been 
A hardy house, hut not a hail," 

The Elliots’ honours to maintaiue, 

Brought down the lare^ o’ Lidclesdalc. 

Then Tiyidole came to \vi’ spied ; 

The Sheriiie brought the Douglas down,'*' 

caiiSG ICerr of Aucriim ivaa at tins tinia a fugitive^ for slaying one 
of the UutherforclSj and the tower of Ancmm m Ifo oping to 

tlic Turnhulk, hia liersclitaty Giiemios^ His mother, Ixovrovor, a 
daughter of Home of "W^cdderhurxi, contrived to turn out the Turn- 

hidh, and possess heiseif of the place hy surprise QonscaorT, 

vol. ii, p. 250. 

^ Weil heseen — .AVeU appointed. The word occuis in Mort& 
Arthur: And when Sir Peroival saw this, he hied him thither, 

and found the ship covered with sUivC, more Llacker than any heai’o ; 
aud therein w»s a gentleTtroman, of great beautio, and she was richly 
ijcseencj that none might he hotter,” 

^ This dan are hero mentioned as not being hail, or whole, bo- 
clause they wore outlawed or broken men. Indeed, many of them 
had become Englishmen, as the phi'aso then went. Accordingly we 
fmd, from Patten, that forty of them, under the Laird of Maugcr- 
toun, joined Somerset, upon, his njxpediiion. into Scotland. — P jvs- 
'PEN, m l^alyeU's JBYagmentSi p. L Theie was an old alliance be*" 
twist the Elliot^ and Armstrongs, hero alluded to. Por the enter- 
prise of the Armstrongs, against their native country, when under 
Englisha55suran.ee, sao Muioun’s State Papers^ vol. i. p. 43* Prom 
winch it appears, that, by command of Sir Ralph Evers, this clan 
ravaged almost the whole West Border of Scotland. 

® Xcfuc— Rermunder, 

^Douglas of Cavers, hereditary Sheriff of Teviotdale, descended 
from Black Archibald, who carried the standard of his father, the 
Earl of Douglas, at the battle of Otterhourao.— tM DuUad of 
thut namex 
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Wr Cranstane, Gladstain, good at need/ 

Baith Rewle -water, and Hawick town. 
Beanjeddart bauldly made Mm botin, 

Wi' a tlie TrumbillSj stronge and stout ; 

Tile RutlieYfooi’dSj -witli grit renown, 

Convoy’d the town of Jedhnigh out.^ 

Of other clans T cannot tell, 

Because our warning was not wide — 

Be this our folks hae ta’en the fell, 

And planted down palliones,^ there to bide. 

We looked down the other side, 

And saw come breasting ower the brae, 

W/ Sir John Forster for their guyde/ 

Pull fifteen hundred men and mae. 

^ Cranatouu, of tbgtilk, ancestor to Lord Cranstoun; and Glad- 
stain of Gladatoins. 

^ These "were ancient and po^VBTful clans, rtjgldimg chiefly upon 
the river Jed. Hence, they naturally convoyed the town of .Tcd- 
hurgh out. Although notorious freebooters, they were specially 
patronised by hlorton, who, by tlieic means, endeavoured to coun- 
terpoisB the povrer of Buccleuch and Ferniherst, dmiug the civil 
wars attached to the Queen’s faction. The follorving fragment of 
an old ballad ia quoted in a letter from an aged gentleman of tliia 
name, residing at K’cw York, to x friend in Scotland : 

Bauld Rutherfiirdihe was foil stout, 

■Wi* a’ his nine sons him round about j 
He led the town o’ Jedburgh out, 

All bravely fought that day.” 

* Pcdh’ones— Tents. 

* Sir John Forstei, or, more properly, Forrester, of Bfiltnbroiigh 
Abbey, Warden of the bliddle iVIardhies in I6(il, was deputy-goyer*' 
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It grieved him sdr that dajj I trow, 

Wi’ Sir George Hearoiuie of Sclripsydchouse ; ^ 
Because \^^e were not men enow^ 

They counted iia not worth a louse* 

Sir George was gentle, meek, and douse, 

But /ie was hail and het as hre ; 

And yet, for all his cracking crouse,® 

He rewd the raid o* the Eeidswire. 

To deal with proud men is lint pain ; 

For either must ye tight or flee, 

Or else no answer make again, 

But play the beast, and let them he. 

It was na wonder he was hie, 

Had Tindaili, Reedsdiiill,^ at his hand, 

Wi" Cuhdaill, Ghidsdaiil on the lee, 

And Hehsrimo,'^ and Northmnborlund. 

1101 o£ Berwick, and goveinor of Balmboiougli Castle, He made a 
Ijreat figure on tlao Borders, and ia said, on liis monument at Bolm- 
horougk church, to kayo pos'^ea^ed tlie office of Wai den of tho filld 
Afiirclies for thirty-seven years ; indeed, if we can trust his succes- 
sor, Cavoy, he retained tho situation until he he came rather unfit 
for its active duties. His family ended in the uufortuuate Thomas 
lovster, one of the generals of the Northumbrian iasiir gents in 1715 > 
and the estate, being forfeited, was purchased by his uncle, Lord 
Crewe, and devhod for the support of Ills magnificent charity. 

^ George Heron fifiles of Cliipchaae probably the same who 

was slain at the Keidsmre, was SherilF of Northumberland, 13th 
BliKaheth. 

^ Cracliing croiise — Talldng big. 

These are districts, or dales, on the English Border. 

^ GeorgQ Ellis suggests, with gi oat probabrUty, that this is a 
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Yett was onr mooting mook enough, 

Bogun wi’ incrriinent and niowos, 

And at the brae, aTjoon the heugh, 

The dark sat down to call the rowcs.^ 
And some for kyne, and some for ewes, 
Call’d in of Daiidrie,^ IIol), and Jock — 

We saw, come marching owor the knows’, 
Five hundred Fennieks’'^ in a hock, — 

With jack and speir, and bows all lient, 

And warlilce weapons at their will : 
Although we wore na weel content, 

Yet, by my troth, wc fear’d no ill. 

Some gaed to drink, and some stride still, 
And some to cards and dice them sped ; 

Till on ane Furnstein they fyled a bill, 
And he was fiigitive and fled. 


niibitalvej uotfnr Ilebhuine, as (lip Editor stated in an eailier edi- 
tion, but for Hexliam, ivbicb, ivitk its territoiy, foimed a county 
jttclcpundoTit of NortliumberlaTid, wliicli it is here lanlced, 

^ jRoirei — Rolls. ^ 

^ [Bandile, Dandy, and Band, arc corruptions of Ancliew, fami- 
liar in the south of Scotland.] 

’* The Fenwicks j a powerful and imraci ous Nmtlmrnberlnnd clan. 
— Tho ouginal seat of tins ancient family Tva'9 at Femvick tower, 
long since ruinous j but, from the time of Henry IV., tboir pii«- 
cipal mansion was Wfillington. Sir John Fonwiok, attainted and 
e?tccuted for treason in the reign of William III,, represented the 
chieftain of this clan, 
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CarmicliaGll bade them speik out plainlie^ 

And cloke no cause for ill nor good ; 

The otbei’^ answering him as yainhoj 
Began to reckon kin and blood : 

He raise, ^ and icaxed him where he stood, 

And hade him match him with his marrows ; 

Then Tindaill heard them reasnn rude, 

And they loot oif a hight of arrows.’^ 

Then was there nought but bow and speir, 

And every man pull’d out a brand ; 

— iHosc, Maxed him — Stretched himself up. Mar- 

rows- — Equida. 

®[^'^Iliave often thought, a fine subject foi a Border painting 
occurs m tlio old ballad, called the Raid of the Roidswiro, where 
the Waldens on either side having met on a day of truce, then 
armed followers, and the various tribes, mingled m a friendly man- 
ner on each side, till, from some acciileiit.il dispute, wmds giow 
high between the Wardens. IMutiud insult foUorved, The Eng- 
lish chief addicssing the Scottish — ■ 

* naiae and rax’d liini where he stood, 

Andbid him. matcli lum. with his marrows, 

Tlien Tynedalo hoard tliein reason rudo. 

And they let Ay a flight Of arrows.’ 

Tho two angiy chieftains, especially Forster, drawing himself up 
in his pride and scorn, would mako a good group, backed by the 
Tyne dale men, bending and (hawing their bows j on the sides yon 
might have a group busied in their game, whom the alarm had not 
yet reached; another half disturbed; another, where they wore 
mounting their horses, and taking to their weapons, mth tho wild 
character peculior to tho country .” — Letter of Sir Walter Scott, 
Deceniberf 1811 .] 
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A Schafton and a Fenwick thare : 

Glide Syming^ton was slain frae hand. 

The Scotsmen cried on other to stand, 

Frae time they saw John Robson slain — 

What should they cry ? the King’s command 
Cotdd cause no cowards turn again. 

Up rose the laird to red the cumber,^ 

Which would not be for all his boast 5 — i 
What could we doe with sic a number — ■ 

Fyrc thousand men into a ho^^t ? 

Then Henry Pur die proved Ills cost,^ 

And very narrowlie had mischief d him, 

And there we had our warden lost, 

Wert not the grit God he relieved him. 

Another throw the hreiks him hair, 

Whill flatlies to the ground he fell : 

Than thought I weel we had lost him there, 

Into my stomack it stiuck a knell I 
Yet up he raise, the treutli to tell ye, 

And laid about him dints full dour 5 , 

His horsemen they raid sturdily, 

And stiide about him in the stoiire. 

Then raise the slogan with ane shout — ■ 

Fy, Tindaill, to it ! Jedburgh’s here I ’’ ^ 

Sled the ettmher — ^ Quell tlie tumult;. 

Cost — Sig-nifies logs or risk. 

The gatbenug ^>or(l peculiar to a certain name, or set of people. 
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I trow he was not half sae stout, 

But anife lus stomach was asteir.’- 

was termed sl<i(jan or an<l tdw.iys repeated at ;m 

onset, as well as on many otlior occasions, as appears horn the 
follow Ing pas&nge of an old antljor, whom tlii.s custom soeins to 
have offended — for lie complains “ Tluit, whereas, alwcys, both 
in al touncs of war, and in al campers of armios, ([luetuos anrl 
btilncs without nois is principally in the night, after the watch 
ih hpt, ob'icrved (I need not veaHon ^Yhy.) Yot, om northern 
]nikkcih^ the Bordoreis, notwithstaiuUngj with great cuonnitie, (aft 
thought me,) aud not uuljdce (to be unto a masterless 

homulc houyUiig in a luc wey, wliou lie hath lost liim lie wayted 
upon, sum lioopying, sum whistelyng, and niobt with dying, a 
Mcru-}/]ic } a ^envylie.} a Femuyjie! a Femoy/ie a Jiulmer! a 
JiuJmer ! or so oothenvise as their capteiu’s names wear, never 
linmlo those troublous and dangerous noysos all the night long. 
They sayd they did it to fynd out their captcin and feUowea ; hut 
if the soldimns of our oother countries and ahercs had used the aame 
nuiaer, in. that case we shoold have oftymea had the state of our 
<’anipc move lylce the outrage of a dissolute hunfcyng, than the ijuiet 
of a nel ordred army.” — PATruN^a Account of Soviprsefs 
dition, p. *70. — Apud Dalyall’s F'rayments. Honest Patten 
])rooeefl 8 , with gi'eat prolixity, to piove, that this was a custom 
more honoured in tho broach than in the obsei'vance ; and, like 
Fluellen, duclarcp, ‘^that such Idle pyibblc-prahbles weto contrary 
to all the good customs and disciplines of war.’' N’evevtheleas, the 
tiustom of crying the slogan^ or ensenzicy is often alluded to in all 
our ancient histoiies and poems. It was usually the name of tho 
clan, or place of rendezvous, or leader. In 1335, tbo Englibh, 
led by Thomas of Hosslync, and William Moubray, assaulted Abor- 
ileen. The former was mortally wounded in the onset 3 and, as his 
followers were pressing forward, shouting jf 2 os 5 ?^nc / lios&lynt 
^ ‘ Cry Jkfo^i&ray,” said the expiring clvieftiati ; Hos&lpie. is gone I 
Tbo Highland clans had also their appropriate slogans. Tire bfae- 
dnrudds cried (heather;) the Macpliorsous, Cvaig-Zlbhi 

the Grants, Cmig^JUlacMc i and the Hacfarlanes, Xioch’-Sloy^ 

* 2]ut^ §•(?• — Till once his anger was set up. 
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^With gun and genzio^^ bow and speir, 

Men might see mony a oraclcecl cro^ni 1 
Eut up amang* the merchant geir. 

They were as busy as we were clown. 

The swallow taill frae tackles jQcw/ 

Five hundredth Haln^ into a Hight. 

But we had pestelets enow. 

And shot among them as we might. 

Willi help of God the game gued right, 

Fra time the foremost of them fell ; 

Then ower the kuowj without goodnight} 

They ran with inony a shout and ycU, 

But after they had turned backs, 

Yet Tindail men they turned again, 

And had not been the merchant packs, ^ 

^ Oenzie — Ettgine of war. 

® The Scots, on tliis occasion, yeom to have bad chiefly fire- 
arms ; the EogUe-K retaining still tlicir partiality for tlieii ancient 
weapon, the longhowi It iiiao appears, by a letter from the Dnlcu 
of Norfolk to CgciI, that the English Borderers were unskilful in 
fire-arms, or, as he sajs, “"our countrymen bo not so cominyng 
with sliots ns I woolde wishe.” — Seo hlunniN^S State Tapers, vol. 
h p, 319. 

■* Plain — Arrows ; hitherto ab sorrily piintod slain. 

* The hallad-maJcer here ascribes the victoiy to the leal cause ; 
fm the English Borderers dispersing to pkvuder the merchandise, 
gave the opposite party time to recover from their surprise. It 
seems to have been usual for travelling merchants to attend Border 
meetings, although one would have thought the kind of company 
imiedly assembled there might have deterred theni. 
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There had beea mae of Scotland slain. 
Bnfe, Jesu ! if the folks were fain 
To pnt the bussing on their tides ; 

And so they fled, wi’ a’ their main, 
Down ower the brae, like clogg-ed bees. 

Sir Francis RusselT ta*eu was there, 
And hurt, as we hear men rehearse j 
Proud Wallinton" was wounded sair, 
Alheit he he a Fennick herce. 

But if ye wald a souldier search, 
Among them a* were ta^en that night, 
Was nane sae wordie to put in Terse, 
As Collingwood,^ that courteous knight. 


^ Tills gentleman wag son to tlio Earl of Bedfoid, and tFarden 
of tho East MarcKos. He was, at tins time, chambeTlain of Bor- 
wide. He was after wajcls IcUldcl in a fray of a similar nature, at a 
Border meeting between the same Sir John Foister, (father -indaw 
to Euseell) and Thomas Ker of Eairnihurst, A. D, 1585. 

® Fenwick of Wallington, n powerful Northumbrian chief. 

3 Sir Cnthbeit Gollingwood of Esdington, Sheriff of Northnm- 
beriand, tho 10th and 20th of Elizabeth. [Tlie late gaUant Ad- 
miral Lord CoUingwood was of this family.] Besides these gentle- 
men, Jmnes Ogle, and many other Norfcluimhrians of note, wero 
made prisoners. Sir George Heron, of Chipchase and Ford, was 
slain, to the great regret of both parties, being a man highly es- 
teemed by the Scots as well aa the English. When the prisoners 
were brought to Morton, at Ballceith, and among other presents, 
received from, him some Scottish falcons, one of Ins train ohserved, 
that the English were nobly treated, since they got Hto ?mv>ks for 
dead Jierons — GodscroI’I!. 
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Young- Henry Scbaflonj ^ he is hurt ; 

A soiiMier shot him wi’ a bow 5 
Scotland has cause to male great sturt^ 

For laiming of the Ijairrl of Mow.^ 

The Laird’s Wat did wed indeed ; 

His friends stood stoutlie by himsell, 

With little Gladstain, gude in need. 

For Gretein^ kend na gude be ill. 

The Sheriife wanted not gude will, 

Howbeil he might not Jiglit so fast ; 
Bcanjeddart, Flundiie, and Hunthilb'^ 

‘ Three; on they laid weel at the last, 

^ The Shaftoes ave an anciant. family GCttled at Bavingtan, in 
Northurnherltmdj smee the time of EdTvard I. ; of -which Sir Cuth-» 
hart Shaftcie, Sheriff of Korthumherh id in 1795 ^ is tha jweaent 
reprosentatlve. 

^ An ancient family on the Bofdcrs. ITie lands of Mowe are 
situated upon the hver Bowmontj in Boxhnrghshire* Tlie family 
is now represented hy Williani Molle^ Esq, of Mainsj who has re- 
stored the ancient spelling of the name, Tim Laird of Mo we hero- 
mentioned, was the only geutluman of note lolled in the slcirmish 
on the Scottish side. 

“ Graden^ a family of Elers. 

* Douglas of Beanjeddart, an ancient branch of the house of Ca- 
Yora, possessing property near the junction, of the Jed and Teviot. 
Ilundlie^ — ^Rutherford of Hundlie, or Huudalee, situated on tlie 
Jed above Jedburgh. Huntfull — The old tourer of Ilunthill was 
situated about a mile above J edbuvgh. It was the patrimony of an 
ancient family of Rutherfords. I suppose the person, here meant, 
to bo the same who is renowned in tradition hy tlie name of tho 
€ac7i of HiintliilL Ilk sous were executed for Match- trenaan, or 
Border -theft, along with the Laird'j of Corbet, Greeiihead, and 
Overtouj A, D, 1568.'— Joiitssxohe’s History ^ p. 1^9. 
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Except the horsemen of the guard, 

If I couM put men 1o araile, 

None stoullier stood out for their laird, 

Nor did the lads of IdddisdaiL 

But little harness had we there ; 

But aiild Badi-eide^ had on a jack, 

And did right weel, I you declare, 

With all his Trumbills at hia hade. 

Glide Edderstane® iv^as not to lack, 

Nor Kirktoun, Newton, noble men 

^ Sir Andrew Tuinirall of Bedrulo, upon Rule 'Walor. This old 
laird was so notorious a tluef, that the piincipal gontlonieu of the 
chuis of Ilumo and lioir refused to sign a hoiid of alliauce, to 
whieh liG, with the Tunibulk and Rutherfords, was a party ; alle- 
giug that theiv proposed allies had stolen Ilumo of Wcdderhuin’s 
cattle. The authority of hlortou, howevor, eouipolliHl them to di- 
gest the affront. The debate faud a curious one it is) may he seen 
at length in OonscnnrT, voh i. p. "2:21. The Rufcliorfoids became 
more lawless after having he on dephvecl of the countenance of the 
court, for slaying the nephew ot Tar man, Aichhishop of St An- 
drews, who had atteiuptod to carry off the heiress of Rutiltevford. 
THs lady wiui afterwards married to James Stuart of T\a(iuair, son 
to James, liarl of Bnehan, acetnding to n papal Imll, dated f)fch No- 
vember, 150*1. By this lady a great Ohtato in Teviotdalo fell to 
die family of Traquair, which was sold by James, Bail of Tm- 
quair, Lord High -Treasurer of Scotland, in consequence of the pe- 
cuniary difficulties to wliich ho was i educed, by liie loyal exertions 
in favour of Charles I. 

* An ancient family of Rutherfords ; I helievo, indeed, the most 
amoienb now extant. The family is repiosented by John Ruther- 
ford, Esq. of Edgerstano. Ilia seat is about throe miles distant 
from the hold of battle, 

® JfiVAtoujn.— »*Tho parish of Kirttoim belonged, I boliovo, about 
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Tliir’s dl tlic spc^cials I of speake, 

Bj otkers that I could not ken.^ 

Wlio dill invent that day of play, 

We need not fear to hnd him soouj 
For Sir John Forster, I dare well say, 

Made ns this noisome afternoon. 

Not that I speak prcceislie out. 

That he supposed it would Ijo perril ; 

But pride, and ])reaking out of fenid, 

Garr'd Tindaill lads begun the (^uarroL" 

das tiiim, to abtaach. of ttio Cavui a family ; hut Kiilctoii of Stowatt- 
fiplil iss mentionod ia tlio liiit of Border daus in 1597. IVcwtoyi.-^ 
TTiis is probably Grinyslaiv ot Littlo Norvton, mcutioned in the said 
roll of Bordor claos. 

^ Thirs — Tlicse aie. — Besidps, 

^ la addition to "wbat has been said of the ferocity of the Eoeds- 
dale and Tynudale man, may be noticed a by-law of the incor- 
porated Merchant- adventurer ‘I of Newcastle, in 1504, wliich, al- 
leging evil repute of these districts for thefts and felonies, cnacb', 
that no apprentices sIkJI be taben proceeding from such Icudo 
and wicked progenitors,’^ This law, though in desuetude, ^ubsiistcd 
until 1773. 
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In the following nidc strains, our forefathers comme- 
morated one of the last and most gallant aobxeYcments 
performed upon the Border. Tha Editor, in place of 
the extract from Bishop Spottiswoodc’s History of the 
Church, is enabled, from a manuscript of the period, the 
property of Mr Campbell of Shawfield, to give a more 
minute detail of this celebrated exploit. The MS.^ 
contains many curious articles relating to the Eligh- 
lauds and Borders, arranged in a miscellaneous order. 
They appear to have been a colloction made for the 
purpose of assisting Archbishop Spottiswoode in com- 
piling Ms -work. 

Halation oftlieMjaner of Surpi^hclng of the Cadell of Cair^ 
lelli the Lord of jUticcleagfii in the later Und of Lli-* 
izaheih's Heign^. {Anno 1596,) 

Thatr. was for the tyme Warden of the West 
Marches of England, for the Qneene, the Lord Scroope 5^ 

^ [Thomas lord Scroop e, of Bolton, appointed, Waideu of 
th^sc Kasota in 1596,] 
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jind fnr tlie King} the Loid of Biiccleugh had the charge 
of Lidclisdail ] the deputies of these two officers liaving 
met at a day at trewis, as the cusfcome was, (when 
either the Wardens, in regard of their princes service, 
or thair ain private distiactionncs, could not meitt 
thameselffis, or the matteus to he redressit was hot 
ordinarie,) the place of thair meiting^ was at the Day- 
liolme of Kei&honp, quliaire a biuiie divides England 
from Scotland, and Liddi'adalll from Bcwcastle. Thair 
met for the Lord of Buccleugh, lloheit Scott of Ha- 
uyng ; and for the Lord Scroop e, Mr Salkeld, a gen- 
tlemau of that west wardanrie, that was his deputie for 
the tyme, Thair was mutual! tiuce taken, and intima- 
tion be sound of fcrumpett, and proclamation in thair 
Majesties names, to the trouppes on both sydes, hefoir 
thair melting, as the custome was : wherefore the meit- 
ings war called dayes of trevvis, seeing thairtlirow pair- 
ties ou haithe sydes, that otherwise wore under deidlie 
feid and quarrel!, did usiiallie, in peace and assurance, 
meit and doe thair biisines, one besyde another, and 
conversed mutuallie and in assurance with such as they 
had occasion withall ; upon the truce talren, the officers 
or deputies keipt thair meitting, made mufcuall redress 
of such wrongs as had occurred before that tjme, and 
sunderit in verie good termes, ether partie returning 
homewards. Be the way it is to be remembered, that 
the tenor of such trewis as u&iiallic were taJeen betuixt 
the wardaines or thair deputies in the princes names 
buir, That upon paine of death presently to be execu-, 
VOL. IX, 0 
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ted, all persones 'whatsoever that came to these moit- 
ingSj soiild he saifo fra any proceiding or present occa- 
sioim, from tlie tyme of meiting of the wardens or thair 
depiitiesj till the nixt day at the sun rysing* ; within 
such space it wes presupposed that every persone that 
•came thair might he returned to thair houses ; for other 
wayeg, where at theiff meltings ther war usuaUie manie 
paii’ties that war under feid and quarrall ane with an- 
other, the strongest sj^dc might have taken advantage 
of the weakness of the other, if the grudge had heina 
hetiiixt the wardanes ; or the strongest of the particu- 
lar pairties of ether syde might, seing the weiknes of 
the other there, in his returne homewards towards his 
hous, fra the great troupe had sunderit, upon mly in- 
telligence, have taken the occasioun of revenge hy 
putting himselfe in his way. Now this treuce, being 
thus wayes paired, and the busines done by the depu- 
ties that they met for, there was one called Williaine 
Armstronge of Kyninmonth, Scottisman, and a Bor-f 
deter, in companie with the Scottish deputie, whom 
against some of the English had c^uarell, as was ailed- 
geit, who, being sunderit from that deputie, and ryding 
homewards, his way coming down Liddisdaill, the 
which was at that pairt dyvicUt from England by a river 
‘.eaailie passable, oiilled Liddell, and the Inglish deputie 
holding his way down the Inglish syde, and within a 
mxyle of the utheris way, those who had the (juarrell 
against hym, (as afterwards the deputie of England fox- 
liis excuse did pretend,) seing him ryding on his ways 
hot with three or four in companie, and lyming for na 
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harinej as that day fell^ they brake a chace of more than 
200 men out of the English trayne, chases the said Wm^ 
of Kininmonth more than 3 or 4 myles^ comes to him, 
and takes him prisoner, bring’s him back to the deputie, 
thinking to doe good service by the seizing of such an. 
ofFendar, causit hrok the truce, himself cariedbim away 
with him prisoner to the castell of Cairleih Where-- 
upon, Being the samyiie was done to theplaine breache: 
of the trewes, the Lord of Buccleugh, as the Kingia 
■officer, (lid wreat unto Mr Salkeld, the depntie of 
England, immediatlie in absence of the Loid Scroop, 
for the redress thairof. Mr Salkeld by his anser did 
oxcuisG himselfe, and refer the maitter to the Lord 
Scroop, warden, who for the tyme was at ahotis of hi^ 
owin in the countrey* The Lord Scroop thereupon 
was written unto in the samyne sence by the Lord of 
Buccleugh, to wit, for the setting the prisoner at liber-' 
tie without condition or bond, seing he was unlawful*- 
lie taken, and conscquenflie to the tuitch of the kin^,*. 
It was ansered, that he could do nothing tber anent,, 
«eing it ^Yas so hapned, and he reason that the prisoner^ 
was such a malefactor, without the prlyitie of th& 
’Q.uene and counsaH of England : so as his anser tend- 
ing to the delay of the matter, the Lord Buccleugh 
being loath to informe the Kings of the maitter least 
the samyn might have bred some mistaking betueea 
the princes, he made tryell for Mr Bobert Bowis^ them 
resident ambassador for the Queen in Scotland ; who^ 
upon his desire and informatioun, wrote furiouslieunto 
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tliG Lord Scroopc for tho redress of the maitter, and 
that the maitter soulcl eome to no farther hearing-. No- 
thing was done nor ansen’it till a purpose nevertheless, 
nether upon the Kingis his masters awin instance to-- 
wards the warden, hy the ambassador of England first, 
and afterwards to the Queen of England hy his Majes- 
ties solfe. Whereupon the Lord of Buecleiigh, being- 
the Kings officer, and fyiidlng his Majesties honour 
tuitdied so apparentlic to the world, he did resolve him- 
selfe to seiic the relie fo of the prisoner hy the meane& 
whereby it w'as performcit, and tliat with such foirsight 
and regaird as could be, that through any rigorous cir- 
cumstance of the actioun, in regaird of the place quhairin 
ho was keipit, the samyne sould hreid no greater jarr 
betrrixt the princes then tnearlie that which was to grow 
from the simple reliefs of a prisoner unlawfullie token ► 
And for such purpose the Lord of Biiccleugh, upon, 
intelligence tlijit the Castle of Cairleill, where the pri- 
soner was keept, was surprisenhlc, and of the meanes, 
by sending Bome persons of trust to view a postern gaitt, 
and to measure the height of the wall very closely, he^ 
did immediately draw togitLer 200 horse, assured the 
place of meeting ane hour before sunset at the toure of 
Mortoune, the which is 10 myles from Cahleiil, and 
upon the water of Sark, in the Dehateable Land, ephair 
he had preparatioim of ladders for scalelng the - castle 
wall, and other instruments of iron for hreldng through 
the wall and foirceing of gaites, if neid had bdne. The 
troujse being assembled at the place, he marcheth for-^ 
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■wards, and entretli Englisli ground within six miles of 
Cairleill, and passeth the water of Esk, qiihair the 
GrahameKS did inhahite, at the falling of the night. Fra 
he entred English ground, the order was thus : ther 
was sent some few horsmen before, all the way, to dis- 
cover, and they were seconded by 40 or 50 horse in 
case of any encounter ; there was nixt them the led- 
ders carrying two and two upon a horse, and horses 
oarying the other instruments mentionate hefoir ; and, 
last of all, himselfo with the reste of the troupe. He 
marched on in this order, and passeth the water of 
Eden ahont two hours before day, at the Stoniebank 
beneath Cairleill brig, the water being at the tyme, 
through raines that had fallen, weill thick ; he comes 
to the Sacray, a plaine place under the toune and cas- 
tell, and halts upon the syde of a litle water or burne 
that they call Caday. There he makes about 80 men 
to light from their horses, took the ledders to be set to 
the wall, and assayes, whilst the sentinels warns the 
top of the wall above tbame, looking over, and crying 
and speaking ane to another ; but that it hapened to 
fall to be very dark in the hind night, and a litlo mistie. 
The ledders proved too short thro* the error of tharae 
quha had bene sent to measure the wall, and could not 
reach the top of the wall ; and then order was given to 
make use of the other instruments that were caried, for 
opening the wall a little, hard by the posteriie, the 
which being set in the way, the Lord of Buccleugli 
^eing the mater was likelie to succeed well, and that no' 
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)(liscoverie was, did tetier himselfc for tlie suretie of 
tbame tliat lie liad set on llie oastell against the force- 
ing of the toun, and so pat himselfe and the horsemen 
betwixt the posterne of the castell and the nixt port of 
the tonne, upon the plaine field, to assure the retreat of 
his awiu from the castell againe, wha were sent also in 
such competent number as was knowue to he able to 
master thame that was within, upon their entrie ; quha 
did theieupon also correspond upon the first sound of 
the trumpet, with a cry and noyse, the more to confirme 
his awne that ware gone upon the castell, and to terrifie 
both castcll and toime by ane imaginaf ioim of a greater 
force - They enl er the castell, th e first of thame single, 
by the overture that was made, and than brake oppen 
iimnediateiie the posterne with such instruments as was- 
litt to mak passage to the greater number. Thair did 
occur to theme, at their lirste entrie, allannerlie the 
watchmen or sentinells, and some others after upon the 
salarm, with the weapons they had. Bot after they were 
put hack and scattered, the rest that was within doors. 
heiTing the noyse of the trumpet within, and that the 
ciaetell was entered, and the noyse of others without, 
both the Lord Scroope himselfe and his deputy Salkeld 
being thair with the garriaone and his awin reiinew^ 
did keip thamsehfia dose. The prisoner was taken put 
of the hous (juhair he was keiped, the wliich was knowne” 
tp the Lord of Buccleuch, his sending a woman upon 
pretext the day befoir to visite tlie prisoner, ^uha re^ 
porting g^uhat place he was keiped in> ther lacked not 
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pSTsones enongli Uiaire tliat knew all tke rewincs tbaire> 
and so went directlie after the rencoimter with the 
watchmen^ and sum otlier witk them tliat came to the 
alanixn to the place, and brought him furth, and so he 
1,he posternc gat away ; some other prisoners were 
brought out that were taken, in the rancounter, the 
wliich were presentlie returned into the cast ell againe 
by the Lord of Buccleugh, and any uther spoylle or 
butting also hinderit, that not so much as any uther 
doore that was opin within the castell was entered hut 
that quhair the prisoner M^as, the which was broken up ; 
nor uther that was shut so much as icnocket at, tho’ 
they that enterit might haye taken prisoners the war- 
den and all the prisoners that was there, and made prey 
of the haill guide, seiug they maisteve of the cas- 
tell ; such was the reguard of the Lord of Biiccleughe, 
and the strict order that he gave, being present him- 
selfe, that he wolde not have any circumstance to fall 
but in that action, in sua farr as it could have bene 
eschewed, that could have given the least cause oL 
offence either to the Eling his master or to the late* 
Queen, By which bringing furtb of the prisoner the 
touu and castell was in a great fear and alarum, and 
was a putting of thamcselffis in armes ; drums war 
beatting, belles ringing, and bealles put on the top of 
the castell to wanie the couatrie. The day was brok- 
Icin, and so the interpryse having so wedl succeidit, the 
Lord of Buccleugh, after that these [’that] went upon 
the castell, and the prisoner, were reteired and horsed^ 
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inarched close ])y the Savltage againe to the river at the 
Stainiebank ; where upon the alarum in the caslell and 
tonne, some were assembled in the farre &ycle in the 
passage ; and so having to that 1yme retoired himselfe 
close and without any noy^e from the castell, he causit 
sound up his trumpet hefoir he tuilc the river, It being* 
both mistie and dark, though the clay "vvas hrokin, to 
th(» end both to encourage his owne, and to let thame 
that war abyding him upon the passage know that he 
luikit for and wan [^ready] to roceave any charge that 
they sould oher him ; qijbaii'upon they made choyse to 
luikto him and give him way, and not adventure upon 
so doubtrull ane event with him, "vvha behoved to reteire 
liitn homewards, and nol living tliaire, if he could 
choyse, after such ane iiseuge of his hoist. So having 
past the river, the day began to grow light, and he did 
retoire himselfe in order throw the Grabames of Esk 
and Levin, and came back to Scottis ground at about 
two hours after suury&ing, and so homewards.” 

The consequences of the enterprise are thus men- 
tioned by Spottiswoode 

This fell out the 13th of April, 1596. The Queen 
of England, having notice sent her of what was done, 
jstermed not a little. One of her chief castles surprised, 
a prisoner taken, forth of the bauds of the warden, and 
carried away, so far within England, she esteemed a 
great affyont. The lieger,^Mr Bowes, in afi^eq^uent 


1 Ambassador- 
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convention kept at Edinburgh, the 22d of May, did, as 
he was charged, in a long oration, aggravate the hein^ 
ousness of the fact, concluding that peace could not 
longer continue betwixt the two realms, unless Bacleuoh 
were delivered in England, to be panishod at the Queen s 
pleasure. Bacleuch compearing, and charged with the 
fact, made answer, — ^ That he went not into England 
with intention to assairlt any of the Queen’s houses, oT 
to do wrong to any of her su])jects, hut only to relieve 
a subject of S('olland unlawfully taken, and more un- 
lawfully detained ; that, in the time of a general assii- 
rance, in a day of truce, he was taken ^irisoner against 
all order, neither did lie attempt his i-elief till redress 
was refused ; and that he had carried the business in. 
Such a moderate manner, as no hostility was committed, 
nor the least wrong’ otfered to any within the castle’; 
yet was he content, according to the ancient treaties 
observed betwixt the two realms, when as mutual in- 
juries were alleged, to be tried by the commissioners 
that it should please their Majesties to appoint, and 
submit himself to that which they should decern.’- — ► 
The convention, esteeming the answer reasonable, did 
acquaint the ambassador therewith, and offered to send 
commissioners to the Borders, with all diligence, to 
treat wdth such as the Queen should he jdeased to ap- 
point for her part. 

But she, not satisfied with the answer, refused to 
appoint any commissioners wdiereujion the council of 
England did renew the complaint in July thereafter.; 
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and the hnsiness "being' of new' agitated, it was resolved 
of as "before, and that the same should be i emitted to 
the trial of commissioners ; the Kang protesting*, ^ that 
he mig*^, with great reason, craye the delivery of Lord 
ScroopG, for the injury committed by his deputy, it 
being less favourable to talce a prisoner, than relieve 
him that is unlawfully taken ; yet, for the continuing 
of peace, he would forbear to do it, and omit nothing, 
on his part, that could l)e desired, either in equity, or 
by the laws of friendship/ — ^The Borders, in the mean- 
time, making daily incursions one upon another, filled 
all their parts with trouble, the English being conti- 
nually put to the worse ; neither were they made quiet, 
till, for satisfying the Queen, the Laird of Bacleuch 
was first committed in St Andrews, and afterwards 
entered in England, where he remained not long/' ^ — 
Spottiswoodc's Histoi^ of the Church of Scotland, 
pp. 414, 416, mi 677. 

Scott of Satchells, in the extraordinary poetical per- 
'formance, which he has been pleased to entitle A 
taty of the Name of ScoU, (published 1688,) dwells, 
with great pleaaure, upon this gallant achievement, at 
’Which) it would seem, his father had been present. He 


^ The Biahop as, in this last paTticular, rather innccaarate. Buc- 
deuch "fras indeed delivered into England, but this >vas dpW 
^ co-aseqnexuia of the judgment of commissioners of hothnatibna. Who 
met at Berwick doe same year. And his delivery took place, less 
on Recount ojf the raid cf Carlisle, than of a second exploit of th& 
.jtiame nntuxe,^ to be noticed hereafter. 
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also mentions, that the Laird of Buccleuch employed 
the services of the younger sons and brothers only of 
his clan, lest the name should have been weakened by 
the landed men inciuTing forfeiture. But he adds, that 
three gentlemen of estate insisted upon attending their 
chief, notwithstanding’ this prohibition. These were, 
the Lairds of Harden and Commonside, and Sir Gih 
bert Elliot of the Stobbs, a relation of the Laird of 
Buccleuch, and ancestor to the present Sir William. 
Elliot, Bait. In many things Satchells agrees with 
the ballads current in his time, from which, in all pro- 
bability, he derived most of his information as to past 
events, and from which he sometimes pirates wholfr 
verses, as noticed in the annotations upon the Rai^ 
of the Reidswire. In the present instance, he men- 
tions the prisoner's large s^urs^ (alluding to the fetters,} 
,and some other little incidents noticed in the ballad> 
which were, therefore, probably well known in his days.- 
All contemporary historians unite in extolHng thn 
deed itself as the most daring and well-conducted 
achievement of that age. “ Audaoc f acinus^ cum mo’^ 
dica manU) in urhe mmnibus e£ multitudme oppida-- 
norwn mimitay et callidcB cmdacioe, vix ullo ohsisti 
modo potuitr — Johmstoni Historiai Ed, Awttjdl, 
p, 215, Birrel, in his g^o&siping way, says, the ex- 
ploit was performed with shouting and crying, and 
soimd of trumpet, pnttand the said toun and countriu 
in sic ane fray, that the like of sic ane wassaladge was> 
never done since the memory of man, no not in 
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lace dajds.” — Birrel’s Diavy^ April 6, 1596. This 
good old citizen of Edinburgh also mentions another 
incident, which I think proper to insert here, both 
«is relating to the personages mentioned in the follow- 
ing ballad, and as tending to show the light in which 
the men of the Border w^ora regarded, even at this late 
period, by their fellow-snl)jt*cts. The author is talking* 
cf the King*s return to Edinburgh, after the disgrace 
which he hiul sustained there, during the riot excited 
by the seditions minislers, on December 17, 1596. 
Proclamation had been made, that the Earl of Mar 
should Iceep the West Port, Lord Seaton the Nether- 
Bow, and Bucclcuch, with sundry others, the High 
Gate. Upon the morn at this time, and befolr this 
day, there was ane grate rumour and word among the 
tounes-men, that the ICinges M. sould send in Will 
Kinmondi^ the common tliieffei and so many south- 
laude men as sonld spulyie the toiiii of Edinimrgh. 
Upon the wliilk, the haill merchants tuik them hail 
gw out of thoir buiths or chops, and transports the 
same to the strongest hous that was in the tonne, and 
remained in the said hous, thair, with tbames^lfis, thair 
servants, and luiking for nothing bofc that thaye sould 
have been all spulyeit. Sic lyke the hail craftsmen, and 
commons convenit thetnselfis, their best guidis, as it 
wer ten or twelve householdes in ane, whilk wes the 
strongest hous, and might be best kepit from spuiljeing 
or burning, with hagbut, pistolet, and other sic armour, 
"VIS might best defend themselhs. Judge, gentil reader, 
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giif this was playing/^ The fear of the Borderers heiag 
thus before the eyQB of the contumacious citizciib of 
Edinburgh, James obtained a quiet hearing for one of 
his favourite orisons, or harangues, and was finally en- 
abled to prescribe terms to lus fanatic metropolis. Good 
discipline was, however, maintained by the chiefs upon 
this occasion ; although the fears of the iiihahitants- 
were but too wcdl grounded, considering what had hap- 
pened in Stirling ten years befoi-e, when the Earl of 
Angus, attended by Home, Bnecleiicb, and other Bor- 
der chieftains, marched thither to remove the Earl of 
Arran from the King's councils : the town was mi- 
serably pillaged by the Borderers, particularly by a 
party of Armstrongs, under this very Kiiimont Willie, 
who not only made prey of horses and cattle, but even 
of the very iron grating of the windows. — Johnstoni 
JSistoTia^ p. 102, Am&tmL — Moyse’s Memoir 

p. 100. 

The renown of Kinmont Willie is not surprising, 
since, in 15873 the apprehending that freebooter, and 
Eobert Mawell, natural brother to the Lord Max- 
well, was the main, hut unaccomplished, object of a 
royal expedition to Dumfries. Me,v . * . . Hohertwin 
Max’ooXliwri . . . . G^dtelmitm ArmstT'cmg^um Kin-- 
monthimi latrociniis intesthm e^rtevnisque famosum^ 
conquiri jiibeU Missi e ministeHo reg io qui per as^ 
pera looavltabxmdospBT^equuntiir^magnoque incom- 
modo afficiunU Atilli latehrij aui silvis se eTipvmtl^ 
--^Johnstoni Hisitoria^yi. 138. About this time, it i& 
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possible that Kinmont Willie in ay bare held some 
connexion with the Maxwellsj though afterwards a re- 
tainer to Biiccleuchj tiie enemy of that tribe. At 
least, the Editor finds, that, in a bond of manrent, 
gran£ed by Simon Elliot of Wliytheucb, in Liddesdale, 
to Lord Maxwcdl, styled therein Earl of Morton, 
dated Eebnmry 28, 1599? William Armstrong, called 
Will of Kinmoncl, appcJU’s as a witness. — Syme’s 
MSS. According to Satchells, this freebooter was 
descended of Johne Amstrong of Gilnockie, (See 
J3allad^ p. 392 yoL in juv&ncisi est et in 

^qitiSi patrii'in virtns. In fact, his rapacity made his 
very name proYerbkil. Mas James Melyine, in urging 
reasons against subscribing the act of sujireniacy, in 
1584, asks ironically, Who shall take order \nth 
Yice and wickedness ? The court and bishops ? As 
well as Martine ElLLot, and WiU of Kinmont, with 
stealing upon the Borders — Caldebwoob, p. 168- 
This aifair of Kinmont Willie was not the only oc- 
casion upon which the undaunted keeper of Liddesdale 
gave ofTencje to the haughty Elizabeth. For, even 
before this business was settled, certain of the English 
Borderers having invaded Liddesdale, and wasted the 
country, the Laird of Buccleuch retaliated the injury' 
by a raidi into England, in which he not only brought, 
off much spoil, but apprehended tliirt^-six of the Tyne^ 
thieves, all of whom he put to death. — SnoTTts*- 
Woo BE,- p. 450. How highly the Queen of England's 
i*0sentmetitblazed on this occasion, may be judged from^ 
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tlie preface io her letter to Bowes, then her ambassador 
in Scotland. “ I wonder how base-minded that King* 
thinks me, that, with patience, I can digest this dis- 
honourable ^ ^ ^ know, therefore, 

that I will have satisfaction, or else ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

These broken words of ire are inserted betwixt the sub- 
scription and the address of the letter. — Rymeb, voL 
xvi. 318. Indeed, so deadly was the resentment 
of the English, on account of the affronts put upon 
them by this formidable chieftain, that there seems at 
one time to have been a plan formed (not, as was al- 
leged, without Elizabeth’s privity) to assassinate Buc- 
oleuch. — Rymer, yoI. xvi. p. 107. The matter was 
at length arranged by the commissioners of both na- 
tions in Berwick, by whom it was agreed that delin- 
quents should be delivered^ up on both sides, and that 
the chiefs themselves should enter into ward in the 
opposite countries till these were given up, and pledges 
granted for the future maintenance of the quiet of the 
Borders. Bucdeiich and Sir Robert Ker of Cessford 
(ancestor of the Duke of Roxburghe) appear to have 
struggled hard against complying with this regulation ; 
so much so, that it required all James’s authority to 
bring to order these two powerful chiefs, — Rymer, toU 
xvi. p. 322 — Spottiswoode, p. 448 ^ — -Carey's 
MemoirS) p. 131, et sequen. — When at length they 
appeared, for the purpose of deliycring themselves up 
to he warded at Berwiclc, an incident took place, which 
nearly occasioned a revival of the deadly feud which 
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formerly siiljsistcd between ilio Seotts and the Kers* 
Buccleuch had chosen, for his guardian, during liis resi- 
dence in England, Sir William Selby, master of the 
ordnance at Berwick, and accordingly gave himself into 
his hands. Sir Kobort Ker was about to do the same, 
when a pistol was discharged hy one of liis retinue, 
and the cry of treason -^vas raised. Had not the Ear] 
of Home been present, with a party of Mersemen, to 
presorvo order, a dreadful tumult would probably have 
ensued. As it was, the English commissioners returned 
in dismay to Berwick, much disposed to wreak their 
displeasure on Buccleuch ; and he, on his side, mortally 
offended with Cessford, by whose means, as he con- 
ceived, he had been placed in circumstances of so much, 
danger. Sir llobert Ker, however, appeased all par- 
ties, by delivering liirnself up to ward in England ; on 
which occasion he magnanimously chose for his guar- 
dian Sir Robert Carey, Deputy-warden of the East 
Marches, notwithstanding various causes of animosity 
which existed betwixt them. The hospitality of Carey- 
equalled the generous confidence of Cessford, and a firm 
friendship was the consequence.^ Buccleuch appears 

^ Suck traits of generosity illumiEiate the dark period of which 
WG treats Catcy^s conduct on this occasion almost atones for the 
cold and tinfe^ihng policy with which ho watched the closing' mo- 
ments of his henefactrossj Elizabeth, impatieKt till remorse and! 
sorrow ahotdd extort her Ijisfe sigh, that he might lay the fouudntian 
of his fuiuto favour with her successor, by carrying him the hrst 
tidings of her death. — Cakky's Memoirs, p, XV2, fiegwen. It 
would appear that Sir llobert Ker was soon afterwards committed- 
1 
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to have remained in England from October, 1597? till 
Pebrnary, 1598. — Johnstoni Ilisloriciy p, 231. — 
Spottiswoode, ut suprcu According to ancient family 
tradition, Bnccleucli was presented to Elizabeth, who, 
with her usnal rough and peremptory address, demand- 
ed of him, how he dared to undertalce an enterprise 
so desperate and presumptuous What is it,” an- 

swered the undaunted chieftain, — “what is it that a man 
dares not do ? ” EUzabotli, struck with tho reply, turned 
to a lord in wailing ; “ With tea thousand such men,” 

to the custody uf the Archbishop of York ; for there is extimt a 
letter from that prelate to fbo lord-troasuier, dusiiiug instructions 
about the mode of keeping' this noble hostage. * * I understand, ** 
saith he, “ that the gentlomaii is wise and vdiant, but sumewhnt 
haughty here, and reselutp. I TVQuld piay j(jur lordship, tW 1 
may have directions -whether ho may not go -with his keeper lu my 
company, to sermons ; and whether ho may not sometimes dine 
with the cQunetl, os the last hostages did j and, thirdly, whether he 
may sometinies be brought to sitting to the eonimon-hall, where he 
may see ho-iv careful her Majeaty ja that the poorest subject in her 
kingdom may have their right, and that her people seek remedy by 
law, and not by avenging themselves. Perhaps it may do him 
good as long as he Iivoth,^’< — Strvpe’s Aimah, ad annum 1597. 
It would appear from this letter, that tho treatment of the hostages 
was liberal ; though one can. hardly suppress a smile at the zeal of 
the good bhhop far the con vei'ji on of the Scottish chieftain to a 
more Christian mode of thinking than was common among the 
Borderers of that day. The date is February 25, 1597, winch is. 
somewhat difficult to reconcile with those given by the Scottish 
historians. Another letter follows, stating, that Sir Robert, ha- 
ving been U'led to opea air, prayed for more liberty for hiehealth^s 
sake, offering hi^ -word, -which, it is said, ho doth chieily regard,, 
that ha would be true prisoner.^’ — ibid. 

VOL. II. D 
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said she, oiir brother of Scotland might shake the 
firmest throne of Europe.” Luckily, perhaps, for the 
murderess of Queen Mary, James’s talents did not lie 
that way. 

The articles, settled by the conunissioners at Ber- 
wick, were hig-hly favouralde to the peace of the Bor- 
der, They may he seen at large in the J3order Laios^ 
p. 103. By article sixth, all wardens and keepers are 
discharged from seeking reparation of injuries, in the 
ancient hostile mode of riding, or causing to ride, in 
warlike manner against the opposite March ; and that 
under the highest penalty, unless author i'/ed hy a war- 
rant under the hand of their Sovereign. The mention 
of the word keeper alludevS obviously to the above-men- 
tioned reprisals, made hy Buc clench, in the capacity of 
keeper of Liddesdale. 

This ballad is preserved, ])y tradition, on the West 
Borders, but much mangled by reciters ; so that some 
conjectm'al emendations have been absolutely necessary 
to render it infelligihle. In particular, the JEden has 
been substituted for the E$ke^ p. 58, the latter name 
being inconsistent with geography. 
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KINMONT WILLIE, 

NEVER BEFORE TUBLISHED. 


0 HAVE ye na heard o’ the fause Sakelcle 
0 have ye na heard o’ the keen Lord Scroope ? 

' The Satlkflldes, or SsilceldeSj 'wore n powerful family ia Cuin- 
hcrltmd, possessing, among other manors, thiit of Corhy, before it 
came into the possession of the Howards, in the hoginnmg of the 
neventeenth century. A strange stratagem was praetisad hy aii 
outlaw, called Jock Grsme of the Peaitree, upon Air iSalk<ddej, 
Sheriff of Cumherland j who probably tho person alliulod to in 
tbe ballad, as the fact is stated to have happened lato in Elizabeth^a 
time. The brother of this freebooter was lying in Carlisle jail for 
oxecutlon, when Jock of the Penrtree came riding past the gate of 
CoAy Castle. A child of the sheriff was playing before tlio door, 
to ■whom the outlaw gave an apple, saying, Master, will you ride ? ” 
The hoy willingly consenting, Giame took him 'up before him, car- 
ried him into Scotland, and would never part with him, till he had 
his bi other safe from the gallows. There is no lustoidcal ground 
for supposing, either that Salkeldo, or any One else, lost his life in 
the raid of Carlisle. 
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How tliey liae taV.n baiild Kininont Willie/ 

Oa Haribee to hang him up 

Had Willie had but twenty men, 

But t\v(uitv men as stoiTt as lie, 

Pause Sakclde had never the Kinmont ta’civ 
Wi’ eight score in his cumpaniep 

They band his legs beneath the steed, 

The^ tied his hands hdiind hack ; 

They guarded him, fivesomc on each side, 

And they brought him ower the Liddel-rack.^ 

They led him Ihro’ the Licldel-rack, 

And also thro’ the Carlisle sands ; 

They brought liim to Carlisle castell, 

To be at my Lord Scroope’s commands. 

My hands are tied, but my tongue is free^^ 
And whae will dare this deed avow ? 

Or answer by the 'Border law ? 

Or answer to the bauld Buccleuch — 


the Hat of Border clans, 1597, 'Will of Kinraonth, mtib 
'Kyratie Arm estrange, and John Skynbanke, are mentioned as lenJ-^ 
«r3 of a hand of Annstrongs called Sandies JSarneSj inhabiting the 
JDebatenblo Laud. 

* Haabe* h the place of erecution at Carlisle, 

* Liddal-iack ie a ford on the LiddeL 
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«« Now liaiid thy totigTie, tiiou Tank roiver t 
There’s neyer a Scot shall set thee free : 

Before ye cross my castle yate, 

I trow ye shall take farewell o^ me.” 

Fear na ye that, my lord,” r[Uo' Willie : 

By the faith o’ my body, Lord Scroop e,” he said^ 
I never yet iodg-ed in a hostelrie,^ 

But I paid my 1 awing- before I gaed.” — ► 

Now word is gane to the Ijaiild Keeper, 

In Branksome I la’, where that he lay, 

That Lord Scroope has ta’fin the Kinmont Willie^,, 
Between the hours of night and day. 

He baa ta’en the table wi' his hand, 

He garr’d tile red wine spring on hie™ 

Now Christ’s curse on my head,” he said. 

But avenged of Lord Scroope Til be I 

O is my basnet^ a widow’s curch 
Or my lance a wand of the willow-tree ? 

Or my arm a ladye’s iilye hand, 

That an English lord should lightly^ me 1 

And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 
Against the tmee of Border tide ? 

^Ilostelrio-^lxm*' — ^Xmoin^ — Heckoti]ng,-~»“Bas7ie£-— ^HelaaqL. 
■ — ^ Curch — Coif. — ^Xigkihj — Set liglit by- 
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And forgotten tliat the liaiild !Bixccloucl:i 
Is Keeper here on the Scottish side ? 

And have they e’en ta’en him, Kinmont Willie^ 
Wi fchouten either dread or fear ? 

And forgotten that the hauld Biicclench 
Cun hack a steed, or shake a spear ? 

0 were thei'e war between the lands, 

As well I Wot that there is none, 

1 would s>light Carlisle castell high. 

Though it wore builded of marble stone, 

<< I would set that ca&tell in a low^^ 

And slolcen it with English blood I 
There’s never a man in Cumberland, 

Should ken wEcre Carlhle castell stood. 

^^But since nae war’s between the lands, 

And there is peace, and peace should be ; 

111 neither harm English lad or lass, 

And yet the Kinmont freed shall be C’ 

Ha has call’d him forty Marchmen hauld, 

1 trow they were of bis ain name. 

Except Sir Gilbert Elliot, call’d 

The Laird of Stohs, I mean the same. 


^ X4OW — Hame, 
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lie line call'd bim forty Marchmen baiiltl, 

Were kinsmen to ilie bauld Buccleuch ; 

With spur on heel, and spient on spauld,^ 

And g'leuves of green, and feathers blue. 

There were hve and live before them a , 

Wi’ hunting-horns and bugles bright ; 

And live and live came wi^ Buccleuch, 
lake warden’s men, array’d for light. 

And five and five, like a mason gang, 

That carried the ladders lang- and hie ; 

And five and five, liife broken men ; 

And so they reach’d the Woodhoiiselee.^ 

And us we cross’d the Bateahle Land, 

When to the EngHsh side we held, 

The first o’ men that we met wi*, 

Whae soukl it be hut fause Sakelde ? 

Where be ye gaun, ye hunters keen?” 

Quo' fause Sakelde ; come tell to me I ” — 

We go to hunt an English stag, 

Has trespass’d on the Scots count rie.” 

Wliere he ye gaun, ye marslial men?” 

Quo* fause Sakelde ) come tell me true!” — 

Sphnt on spauJd — Armaw on shoulder. 

Woodhouselee \ tt house an the Border, belonging to Bnccleuch* 
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We go to catch a rank reiver. 

Has broken faith wi^ the bauld Buccleuch/' 

Wliere are ye gann, ye mason lads, 

Wd a' your ladders, lang and hie ?” — 

« We gang to berry a corlue’s nest, , 

That ivons not far frae Woodhonselee/' — - 

Where be yc gaun, yo broken men?’^ 

Q,no* fniise Sakeldej come teU to met” — 
Now Dickie of Dryhope led that band. 

And the nevir a word of lear^ bad be* 

a Why trespass ye on the English side ? 

Row-footed outlaws, stand 1 ” quo* be ; 

The nevir a woid had Dickie to say, 

Sae be thrust the lance through his fause bodie. 

Then on we held for Carlisle touu, 

And at Stanesbaw-bank the Eden we cross'd ; 
The water was great and meikle of spait, ^ 

But the meviT a horse nor man we lost. 

And when we reach’d the Staneshaw-hank, 

The wind was rising loud and hie ; 

And there the Laird garr'd leave our steeds, 

For fear that they should stamp and rde* 
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And when we left the Stanebhaw-hank, 

The 'Wind began full loud to blaw ; 

But 'twas wind and weetj and fire and sleet, ^ 

When we came beneath the castle wa\ 

We crept on knees, and held our bieath, 

Till we placed the ladders against the wa’ ; 

And sae ready was Buccleuch lumsell 
To mount the fiist beforo us a\ 

He has ta'en the watchman by the throat, 

He filing him down uj)on the lead — 

Had there not been peace between our lands, 

Upon the other side thou hadst gaed ! — ^ 

Now sound out, trumpets giio* Buccleuch ; 

Let*s waken Lord Scroope right merrilie 
Then loud the warden's trumpet blew — 

O viha da^re meddle mi* me P ^ 

Then apeedilie to wark -wo gaed, 

And raised the slogan ane and a', 

And cut a hole through a sheet of lead, 

And so we ivan to the castle hah 

They thought Eang James and a’ his men 
Had won the house wi* bow and spear ; 

^ flyand (fl)ing) sbet ?”] — ? The name of a Border tua** 
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It was l)ut twenty Scots and ten. 

That pnt a thousand in sic a stear 

Wi* ** coulters, and wi’ forehammers, 

We garrhl the bars baiig- men'ilie, 

Until we came to the inner prison. 

Where Willie o’ Kinmont lie did lie. 

And when we cam to the lower prison, 

Where Willie o’ Kinmont he did lie- — 

<< 0 sleep yc, wake ye? Kinmont Willie, 

Upon the morn that thou’s to die ? ' 

“01 sleep saftj^ and I wake aft ; 

It’s lang since hleeping* was fleykU frae me ! 

Gie my service hack to my wife and bairns, 

And a’ gude fellows that spicr*^ for me.” — 

Then Red Rowan has hente him tip, 

The starkest man in Teviotdale — 

“ Abide, abide now, Red Rowan, 

TiH of my Lord Scroope I take farewell. 

« Parewell, farewell, my gitde Lord vSeroope ! 

My ^tde Lord Scroope, farewell I ” he cried — 
I’ll pay you for my lodging* maill,^ 

When iirst we meet on the Border side.”— 


* Stir. — Light. — ® Frightened.* 

** Spetr — Inijuirc — ^ Maill — Ren.t. 
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Then fehonlder high, with Jsbout and cry, 

We bore him down the ladder kng ; 

At every stride Red Rowan made, 

I wot the Kinmont’s aims play’d clang ! 

0 mony a quo’ Kinmont Willie, 

I have ridden horse haith wild and wood ; 

Rut a rougher beast than Red Rowan 

1 \reen my legs have ne’er bestrode. 

And mony a time,” quo’ Kinmont Willie, 

I ye prick’d a horse out ovire the furs 

But since the day I hack’d a steed, 

I never wore sic cumbrous sprirs !” — ' 

We scarce had won the Staneshaw-bank, 

When a’ the Carlisle bells were rung, 

And a thousand men on horse and foot, 

Cam wi’ the keen Lord Scroope along. 

Buccleuch has turn’d to Eden Water, 

Even where it flow’d frae hank to hriin, 

* I^urs — Ewtrow^. 

® [In many of tKe recitalsj is a inixture of rough humour, whichy 
like the chatacterhiag tciucliet of Hogarth’s pencU, gives an unima- 
tion often attempted in vain by more polished w riters. Of this, the 
hallud of Kinmont Willie aifarfls many examples, especially where 
he IS borne put of ptisoa in irons on the shoulders of Red Rowan, 
the shtrke&t man in Teviotdale. — S toubailt, Edinburgh Eevim^ 
January^ 1803,] 
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And he has plung’ed in ■vvi’ a’ his hand, 

And safely swam them through the stream. 

He tnrnhl him on the other side, 

And at Lord Scroope his glove flung he — ^ 

If ye like na my visit in merry England, 

In fail" Scotland come visit me P’ 

All sore astonish’d stood Lord Scroopc, 

He stood HR still as rock of stano ; 

He scarcely dared to trew his eyes. 

When through the water they had gane. 

“ He is either himseU a devil frae bell. 

Or else bis mother a witch maun be } 

I wadna have ridden that wan water 
For a* the gowd in Christentie.”^ 

^ A cottage on tlie road side, between Longtonn and Laug- 
holra, ia sidll pointed out as the tesidenoo o£ tlie smith who was 
'employed to knoch off Kintnont WiUie^a irons, after his escape, 
Traditidn preserves tho account of the smiths daughter, then a 
child, how there was a soar chtier at the door about daybreak, 
and loud crying for the smith ; but her fathernot being on the alert, 
Buedeuch himself thrust his laneu thro' the window, which effec- 
tually bestirred him. On. looking out, the woman continued, she 
saw, in the grey of the morning, more gentlemen tlum she had 
ever before seen in one place, all on horseback, in armour, and 
dripping web — and that Kinmout ’Willio, who sat womati-fashioti 
behind one of them, was the biggest carle she ever saw< — ‘and there 
was much menimont in the company. — Sir Walfcsr Scofct^s 3VIS. 
Z>6iter3* 1826 ,] 
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DICK 0^ THE COW, 


This hallacl, and tho two which iinmcdiately follow 
it in the collection, were pnhlished, 1784, in the 
llawiclc Mxmimiy a provincial niifecelkny, to which 
they were comixninicatefl hy John Elliot, Es(i. of Ileid» 
heugh, a gentleman well skilled in the antiepitics of the 
Western Border, and to whose friendly assistance the 
Editor is indebted for many valuable communications. 

These ballads are connected with each other, and ap- 
pear to have been composed by the same author. The 
actors seem to have flourished, w'hile Thomas Lord 
Scroope, of Bolton, was Warden of the West Marches 
of England, and governor of Carlisle castle ; which of- 
iices he acquired upon the death of Ms father, about 
1 590, and retained tilt the union of the crowns. 

Dich of the C'ozo, from the privileged insolence which 
he assumes, seems to have been Lord Scroope's jester. 
In the preliminary dissertation, the reader will find the 
Border custom of assuming' 'iiowi^zes de guerre par- 
ticularly noticed. It is exemplified in the following 
ballad, where one Armstrong is called the hairdos’ 
Jock^ (i, e, the laird^s son Jock,) another Fair Jdhnuy 
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a tliirtl Millie Willie^ (lorutlier 'Williu,) &c. The 
Laird's JooJc^ son to the Laird of Mange itouii) ap- 
pears, as one of the 'itien of name m Liddesdalei in the 
list of the Bordoi Clans, loQT- 

DioJc of the Coiv is enoneously supposed to have 
been the same with one Ricardus Culdall, de Plump- 
ton, a knight anti celehiated wairior, who died in 1 462, 
as appeals from his epitaph in the church of Penrith. 
—Nicholson’s llistory of Westmurcland and Oiim- 
herland, vol. lu p. 4i)B. 

Tins ballad is very po})iilar in Lidde^sdale j and the 
reciter always adds, at the condiiwion, that poor 
Dickie’s cmitious renKnal to Jhirgh under StauemoiC:, 
did not save hiin fioni the clutches of the Azmstiougs ; 
for that, having fallen into their pnw or several years 
after this evploit, he was put to an inhuman death. 
The ballad w^as well J>.nown in England so early as 
1596. An allusion to it Lkiwvi-ie occurs in Parrot’s 
Laqiiei Midtcidosi} or Springe^for Woodcocks; Lon- 
don, 1613. 

Owenua vrcrndnitU since he canie to Wales, 

What the descnptioii of hie should be, 

That ufire bad seen but mountains, bills, and dales, 

Yet -prould he hoast, ant] stand on pedigree, 

" From Kice ap KkWd, spTung from J^ic^ a 

Bo cod, was right gud gentleman, look ye now 1 ” 

Mpfgr 7G. 
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Djck 0' tiiie 


DICK 0’ TII® COW, CONTINUED. 
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DICK O’ THE COW. 


Now Lidtlesdule has layen laxig- in, 

Thu re is iia rytling tliere at a’ ; 

The hordes aivi a’ j>Town sae lithor fat, 

They ilowna stir out o* the sta\ 

Fair Johnie Armstrong- to Willie did say — - 
Billie, a riding* Ave will gae ; 

England and ns have been lang nt feid ; 

Ablins well light on some bootie-’* — ^ 

Then they are come on to Hatton Ha’ ; 

They rade that projxer place about. 

But the laird he Avas the AA'iser man. 

For he had left nae gear without. 

For he had left nae gear to steal. 

Except sax sheep upon a lea : 

Johiiie — I’d rather in England die. 

Ere thir sax sheep gae to Liddesdale aaI’ me. 

But how ca’ they the man Ave last met, 

Billie, as Ave cam oAvre the kncAA-* ? ' - 
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That same ho is an irmocont fuie, 

And men they eall him Dick o’ the Cow/’ — 

That Me has three as good kye o’ his ain. 

As there are in a’ Cumherland, billie/’ quo’ he i 
Betide me life, betide me death. 

These kye shall go to Liddesdale wi’ me.” — 

Then they have come to the pi^re Me’a house. 

And they liae broken his wa’H sae -vvide ; 

They have loosed out Dick o' the Cow’s three kye? 
And ta’en three co’erlets frae his wife^s bed. 

Then on the morn when the day was light, 

The shouts and cries raise loud and hie : 

O huuil thy toi\g\ie, my w'ife/’ he says, 

“ And o'* tby ciying let me he ! 

O baud tby tongue, my wife,” he says, 

“ And o’ thy crying let me be ; 

^nd aye ‘where thou hast lost ae cow. 

In gude snith I shall bring' thee three.” — 

Now Dickie’s gane to the gude Lord Scroope> 

And 1 wat a iteirie fule was he 5 
Now hand thy tongue, my fule,” he says, 

“ For I may not stand to jest wi’ thee/’— 

Shame fa’ your jesting, my lord I” (jno’ Dickie 
<^For nae sic jesting grees wi^ -me ? 
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LiddesJale’s bean in my house last night. 

And they hae awa my three kye frae me. 

But I may nae 1 anger in Cumberland dwell. 

To be your puir fule and your leal, 

Unless you gie me leave, my lord, 

To gae to Liddesdale and steal/’ — 

“ [gie thee leave, my fide ! ” he says ; 

“ Thou apealcest against my honour and me, 

Unless thou gie me thy trowth and thy hand, 

Thoidlt steal frae nane but whae sta’ frae thee.”~ 

There is my trowth, and my right hand ! 

My head shall hang on Ilairihee ; 

I'll near cross Carlisle sands again, 

If I steal fi^e a man hut wbae sta' frae me/’ — 

Dickie’s ta’en leave o' lord and master ; 

I wat a merry fide was he ! 

He’s bought a bridle and a pair o’ new spiu’s, 

And packed them up in his breek thied 

Then Dickie’s come on to Pudding-hurn house," 

E’en as fast as he might dree 5 ^ 

^ The side pocket of Hs bteeelu*a* 

^ This was a house of strength held ])y the Anastiongs. The 
rains at pxesent fonn a sheep-fold on the farm of Eeidsmoss, he- 
loGging to the 0oke of Buccleuch. 

^ Dree— .h c. Entluro. 

VOL. n. 
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Tlioii DickieV come on to Puclding-ljurn, 

Where there -were thiitj i\rmstrang's and thi-eo. 

O what’s this come o’ me 2iow?” qno’ Dickie; 

What mickle wae is this ?” quo’ he ; 

For here is but ae innocent fule, 

And there are thirty ArrnsUangs and three!”— « 

Yet he bus come up to the fair ha’ board} 

Sae wcnl lie’s become his courtesie ! 

Weil may ye be, my gude LuircVs Jock ! 

But the deil bless a’ your cuinpanie, 

“ I’m come to plain o* j^our man, fair Johnie Amstrang, 
And syne o’ his billie Willie,” quo’ he ; 

“ Hov 7 they V c been in my hou&o last night, 

And they hae ta’eu in} three kye Iub me ” — 

Ha ! ” quo’ fair Jolmie Armstt4ng,*'^^We will him hang 
— “ Na/’ quo* Willie^ we’ll him slae^” — 

Then up and apak another young Armstrang, 

Well gae him his hatts, and let him gae,” ^ — . 

But up and spak the gude Laird’s Jock, 

The best falla in a’ the cumparde, 

« Sit down thy ways a little while, Dickie, 

And a piece o’ thy ain cow’s hough I’ll gie ye.” — 

^ him h(Ut$ and Ut him DisfUtiss Mm with ahejstmg. 
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But Dickie’s heart it giew sae grit, 

That the ne’er a hit o't he douglit to oat- 
Then he was awaie of an auld peat-house. 

Where a’ the night he thought for to sleep. 

Then Dickie was aware of an auld peat-house, 

Where a' the night he thought for to lye — 

And a’ the prayers the pmr fule pray’d, 

Were, ^Twnsh I had amends for my gudu thice kye V* 

Jt was then the use of Pudrling-biwn house, 

And the house of Miyigerton all hail, 

Them that cam ua at the hist ca’, 

Gat nae mair meat till the nexst meal. 

The lads, that hungry and weary were, 

Ahune the door-head they threw the key ; 

Dickie he took gude notice that, 

Says — “ There will be a bootie fooeSali 

Then Dickie has into the staldSt!:;;gane, 

Where there stood thirty and thij^erJ 
He has tied them a’ wi’ St 
A’ these horses but barely mree.*- 

^ Th& Lnird of iMangarton was chief of^<‘ clan Annsfcrdng, 

* HaHLstnagiiag a horse is termed, in the Border dialect, t^inr; 
him with, St Mary'* 9 Jmot* Diclcle used this crnel expedieufc bo 
prevent a pur’^uit. It appears from the narration, that the horses 
loft unhurt, belong’ed to fair Johnie Annstrang, his brother 1711110# 
and the Laud’s Jock— of wbieh Diqkia carried off two, and left that 
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He has tied them a’ wi’ St Mary's knot, 

A' these horses hut barely three ; 

He’s lonpeti on ane, ta’en another in hand, 

And away as fast as he can hie- 

But on the morn, when the day grew light. 

The shouts and cries raise loud and hie — 

All! w^hac has done this ?” q^uo‘ the gude Laird’s Jock, 
Tell me the truth and the verity ! ” — 

Whae has dona this deed ? ” quo’ the gude Laird’s Jock ; 

See that to me ye dinna lie !”- — 

Dickie has been in. the stable last night, 

Andhas ta’eri my brother’s horse and minefrae me,”— 

Ye wad ne'er be tauld,” quo’ the gude Laird’s Jock ; 
Havo ye not found my tales fu’ leii ? 

Ye ne’er wad out o' England bide. 

Till crooked, and blind, and a’ would steal/’ — 

But lend me thy hay,” fair Johnie ’gan say ; 

There’s nae horse loose in the stable save he ; 
And rii ciither fetch Dick o’ the Cow again, 

Or the day is come that he shall die.” — 

To lend thee my hay 1 ” the Laird’s Jock ^gan say, 

« He’s baith worth gowd and gude monie i 

of the Jock prpbaHy out of gratitude for the protection ho 

had afforded him. on hw arrival. 
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Dick o' the Cow has awa' twa horse : 

I wish na thou may make him three.” — 

He has ta’en the laird’s jaclc ou his hack, 

A twa-handed sword to hang hy his thie ; 

He has ta’en a steil cap on his head. 

And galloped on to follow Dickie. 

Dickie was na n mile frae afT the town, 

I wat a mile hut barely three, 

When he was o'erta'en by fair Johnie Armstrong, 
Hand for hand, on Cannobie lee,^ 

Abide, abide, thou traitour thiefe I 
The day is come that thou maun die.” — 

Then Dickie look’t ower his left shoulder, 

Said — Johnie, hast thou nae mae in companie ? 

« There is a preacher in our chapell. 

And £i the live-lang day teaches be : 

When day is gane and night is come, 

There^s ne'er a word I mark but three. 

The first and second is — Faith and Conscience ; 
The tliird — Ne'er let a traitour free : 

JSiit, Johnie, u’hat: faith and conscience was thine, 
When thou took awa my three kye frae me ? 

^ A rising-ground on Cannobie, on the borders of Hddesdale. 
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And when thou had ta en awa my thvce kye, 

Thou thought in thy heart thou wast not weil spcd^ 

Till thou sent thy billic Willie ower the know, 

To tak three coverlets off iny wife^s bed I” — 

1'hen Johnie let a spear fa’ laigli by his thie, 
Thought wccl to hac slain the innocent, I trow i 

Tint the powers above were mair than he, 

Tor he ran but the pure fule’s jcrldn through* 

Together they ran, or ever they blan 
This was Dickie the fulc and he 1 

Dickie could na win at him wi’ the blade o’ the sword, 
Eut feird him wi' the plummet under the ee* 

Thus Dickie has fell'd fair Johnie Armstrong, 

The prettiest man in the south country™ 
Grameicy !” then gan Dickie say, 

« I hadbut twa horse^ thou hast made me three ! ” — 

lle*s ta*en the steil jack aff Johme’s back, 

The twa-bnnded ewoid that hxing low hy his thio ^ 

HeV ta’en the steil cap afp hi& head — 

« Johnie, I'll tell my master I met wi' thee.’ ™ 

When Johnie wakened out o’ his dream; 

I wat a dreirie man he : 


^ e. Wew-^reatbed. 
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And is thou gaiie ? DickiOj than 
The shame and dale is left wi’ me. 

And is thou gane ? Dickie, than 

The deil gae in thy companie ! 

For if I should live these hundred years, 

I ne’er shall hght -wi’ a fule after thee/’ — i 


*^rhGn Dickie s come hauie to the gitde Tiord Scroope^ 
E’en as fast as he might hie ; 

Now, Dickie, I’ll neither eat nor drink, 

TUI hie hanged thou sliaJt ]je.” — 

The shame speed the liars, my lord !” quo’ Dickie ; 
“ This was na the promise ye made to me I 
Tor rd ne’er gang" to Lkidesdale to steal, 

Had I not got my leave irae thee.” — 

But what garr^d thee steal the Laird’s Jock’s horse ? 
And, hinnier, what garr d ye steal liiui ?” quo’ he ; 
For lang- thou mightst in Cumberland dwelt. 

Ere the Laird’s Jock had stown fiae thee/’^ — 

^ The comuiendation of the Laif(Ps Jockos lionefaty Bcems "but 
indifferently founded i for, in July, iSSGg a bili Was fouled agaiust 
him, Dick of Dr j up, and othei-s, by the deputy of Bewoastle, nt a 
'v^ardenL-meetiiig, for 400 lie.id of cattle taken m open, foray from 
the Drysiike in Bewmtle; and in September, 158^, another com- 
plaint appears at the instance of one Andrew Rutlege of the I'fook, 
agmnat the Laird's Jock, and hia accomplices, for SO kine fmd oxen. 
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Indeed I wat ye lied, my lord ! 

And e*eii sae loucl as I hear ye lie I 


besides furaituie, to the amount of 100 morks sterling. See Bail’s 
^ISS«, as quoted in the Jlistort/ q/' OumherIa?id and W^nlmoi claDth 
In Sir Richard IVIaitlaiuIN poem against the thieves of Biddesdale, 
ho thus commemorates the LnudN Jock ; — 

They Bpuilye pair men of thoir pakis, 

Tliey lelf them iioclit on hed nor bakia j 
Baithhcn and eokj 
Wth toil and Tok, 

The I^airdh Jock 
All with lilm taUis,” 

Thoso who plundered Dick had been bred up under an expeit 
teochcr* Tradition repot tlwt the Laiid’s Jock survived to ex- 
treme old agCj Vi hen he died la the following extraordinaiy manner*. 
A challenge had been, given by an Englishman, named Forster, to 
any Scottis.h Eor deter, to hght him at a place called Kershope- 
foot, exactly upon the Bordeis. The LamVs Jock’s oul^ son ac- 
cepted the definneo, and na"* armed by Ids father with his own t no- 
handed sword. The old chnnipion himself, though bod-iulden, in- 
sisted upon being present at the battle. He was borne to flio place 
sippointed, ivrapped, it is said, in blankets, and placed upon a very 
Siigh atone to witness the conflict. In the duel his son fell, treach- 
eTOud.y alflin, as the Scotch tradition aiHrms, The old uiaa gave 
a loud, yell of terror and despnir when he baw his son slain and his 
noble weapon won by an Englishman, and died as they bore him 
home. A venerable Border poet (though of those latter da>s) has 
composed a poem on this romantic incident. The stone on U'hlch 
the LairdV Jock sat to behpld the duel, waa in existence till wan- 
tonly destroyed a year or two sinco. It was always colled The 
HiMR-n’s Joc'K.*a Stone. 1B02, [The reader hnd Sir Walter 
Scott te curving to the fate of the Laird’s Jock, in 1826. See 
Wtiverley ?fovelSjf voL xli, p. 377.] 
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I wan the horse frae fair Johnie Armstrang’, 

Hand to handj on Caniiobie lee. 

“ There is the jack was on his hack 5 

This twa-handed sword hung* laig’h hy his tliie. 
And there’s the steil cap was on his head 5 
I hrong-ht a’ thcso tokens to let thee see." — 

If tliah be Iriie thoii to me tells, 

(And I think thou dares na tell a lie,) 
ril g-ie thee fifteen punds for the horse, 

Weil tauld on thy cloak lap shall be:. 

I’ll gie thee ane o' my best milk kye, 

To maintain thy wife and cbilchen three ; 

And that may be as glide, I thinlc. 

As ony twa o' thine wad be/' — 

The shame speed the liars, my lord ! ” quo’ Dickie ; 
“ Trow ye aye to make a fide o* me ? 

I’ll either hae twenty punds for the gnde horse. 

Or he’s gae to Murtaii fair wi' me/’ — 

He’s gi’cn him twenty punds for the gpide horse, 

A’ in goud and gude monie ; 

He’s gi’en him ane o* hh best milk kye. 

To maintain his wife and children three. 

Then Dickie's come down thro' Carlisle toun. 

E'en as fast as he could drie : 
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The first o’ men that he met ^Yi\ 

Was my Lord’s brotlier;i Bailiff Glozcnburrie^ 

Weil he ye met, my glide Ealpli Scroops 1 ” — 
‘^"Welcome, my hrothcr*s Me 1 ’’ fpo’ he : 

Where didst thou get fair Johiiie Ai'mstrang’s horse?’’’ 
— Where did I get him, but steal him/" ciuo’ he. 

But wilt thou sell -*1X16 the bonny hoiso ? 

And, billie, wilt thou sell him to me quo" he : — 
Ay ; if thou’lt tell me the inonie on my cloak lap : 
Por there’s never ae penny Pll trust thee ” — 

ril gie tiice ten pimds for the gude horse, 

Weil tauld on tliy cloak lap they shall be ; 

And ril gie thee ane o’ the best milk kye, 

To maintain thy wife and children three."" — 

The shame speed the liars, my lord 1 ” quo’ Dickie ; 
Trow ye aye to make a Me o’ me 1 
111 either hm twenty punda for the gude horse, 

Or he"h gae to Mortaa Mr wi’ me.” — 

Pie’s gi’en him twenty punds for the gude horse, 

Baith in goud and gudemoniej 
Pie’s gi’en him ane o’ his milk kye. 

To maintain his wife ancl children three- 

Then Dickie lap a loup fu’ hie, 

And I wat a loud laugh laughed he— 
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« I wisli tlie neck the third horse was broken, 
If ony of the twa were better than he — 

Then Dickie^s come hame to his ^yife again ; 

Judge ye how the puir fnle had sped ! 

Tie has gi’cn her twa score English piinds, 

Eor the three auld coverlets ta^en aiF her bed. 

And tak thee these twa us gude kyej 
I trow, as thy three might he 5 
And yet here is a white-footed nagie, 

I trow hell carry baith thee and me. 

But I may nae longer in Cumberland bide ; 

The Armstrangs they would liang me — 
So Didders ta^en leave at lord and master, 

And at Burgh under Stanmuii* tliere dwells he. 
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JOCK O’ THE SIDE. 


The suluject of this ballad being a commozi event in 
those troublesome and disorderly timeSj became a favour- 
ite theme of the ballad-makei's. There are, in this col- 
lectionj no fewer than three poems on the rescue of 
prisoiiers, the incidents in which nearly resemble each 
other ; though the poetical description is so different, 
that the Editor did not Ihink himself at liberty to reject 
any one of them, as borrowed from the others. As 
however, there are several verges, which, in recitation, 
are common to all thecae tliree songs, the Editor, to pre- 
vent unnecessary and disagreeable repetition, has used 
the freedom of appropriating them to that in which they 
seem to have the bast poetic effect. 

The reality of this story rests solely upon the foun- 
dation of tradition. Jock o’ the Side seems to have 
been nephew to the Laird of Mangertonn, cousin to the 
Laird’s Jock, one of his deliverers, and probably brother 
to Christie of the Syde, mentioned in the list of Bor- 
der clans, 1597* Like the Laird’s Jock, he also is 
commemorated by Sir Kichard Maitland,— See the In- 
troduction f 
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He Is TvcU kund, Johno of tlie Syde, 

A greater thief did never ryJe ; 

He nevir tyris, 

For to brok byris, 

Our muir and inyris 
Ouir gudc ane guide>” 

Jock o’ the Side appears to have assisted the Earl of 
Westmoreland iu his escape after his nnfortunate insur- 
rection with the Earl of Northumberland; in the twelfth 
year of Elizabeth. The two rebellious rebels went 
info Lifldesdale in Scotland, yesternight, where Martin 
Ellwond [Elliot] and others, that have given pledges to 
the regent of Scotland, didraise theirforces against them ; 
being conducted by black Ormeston, an outlaw of Scot- 
land, that was a principal murtherer of the King of Scots, 
[Darnley] where the tight was offered, and both parties 
alighted from their horses ; and, in the end, Ellwood 
said to Ormeston, he would be sorry to enter deadly 
feud with him by bloodshed ; but he would charge him 
and the rest before the regent for keeping of the rebels 5 
and if he did not put them out of the country, the next 
day, he would doe his worst again them ; whereupon 
the two Earls were driven to leave Liddesdale, and to 
fly to one of the Armstrongs, a Scot upon the batahle 
[debateable] land on the Boiflers between Liddesdale 
and England* The same day the Liddesdale men 
s^tole the horses of the Countess of Northumberland, and 
of her two w'omen, and ten others of their company ; 
hO as, the earls being gone, the lady of Northumber- 
land was left there on foot, at John of the Side’s house, 
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a cottage not to 1 )g compared to many a dog’-lcennel in 
England. At tlieir departing from lier, they went not 
above fifty horse, and the Earl of Westmoreland, to be 
the more unknown, changed his coat of plate and sword 
with John of the Side, and departed like a Scottish 
Borderer .” — Advertisements from Hexham^ 22d De- 
cember, 1569, in the Cubala, p, 1G0» 
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JOCK O' THE SIDE. 


Now Liddesrhilfi has rifklon a raid, 

But I wat they had IjoU er hac staid at hamo ; 

For Alichael o' Winfield he is dead, 

And Joek o' the Side is 2>riboner ta en. 

For Mangprtoii house Lady DoMoiie lias gane, 

Her coats she has Idlted up to her knee ; 

And down the water wF speed she rins> 

While tem an spaits^ fa' fast frae her ee. 

Then up'^andj^spoke her gade anld lord — 

What iiew3> tvhat news^j sister Downie, to me 
“ Bad news, had news, my Lord Mangerlon ; 

Michael is killed, and they hae ta’en my son Johnie,’’ 

— Ne’er fear, sister Downie,” tjuo’ Mangerton 5 
I have yokes of ousen, eighty and three 5 
My barns, my byres, and my faulds, a* weil fill'd, 

I'll part wi' them a ere Johnie shall die* 


^ B^aiU. — Torvouts. 
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Three men I’ll send to set him free, 

A’ harneist ivi’ the best o' steil ; 

The English loims may hear, and drie 
The weight o’ their braicl-swords to feeh 

“ The Laird’s Jock ane, the Laird’s Wat twa, 

O Ilobbie Noble, thou ane maun be I 
Thy coat is blue, thou hast been true. 

Since England banished thee^ to me/’-— 

Now Hobbie was an English man, 

In Bewoastle-dale was bred and born i 
But his misdeeds they were sae great, 

Tliey banished him ne’er to return- 

Lord Maiigerton them orders gave, 

Youi horses the wrung way maun be shod ; 

Like gentlemen ye mauna seem, 

But look like corn-caugers^ ga’en the road. 

Your armour gude ye mauna shaw. 

Nor yet appem like men o’ weir ^ 

As country lads be a’ array’d, 

Wi branltB anti brecham^ on each mare/’— 

Sae now their horses are the wrang way shod, 

And Hobbie has mounted his grey sue hne 5 

^ — ^Srmih and ^Hclmin — Halter and cart- 

collar^ 
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J<ick his lively hay, Wat’s oa liis -vvliite horse heliinch 
And on they rode for the water of Tyne. 

At the Cliolerford^ they a’ lig:ht down, 

And there, wi’ the help of the light o’ the moon> 

A tree they cut, wi’ iifteen nogs on each side, 

To climb up the wa’ of Newcastle toim^ 

But when, they cam to Newcastle toun. 

And were alighted at the wa’, 

They fand tbair tree three ells ower laigh. 

They fund their stick buitlx short and sma’. 

Then up spoke the Laird^s ain Jock ; 

There’s naething for’fc ; the gates we maun force*” — - 
But when they cam the gate until, 

A proud porter withstood baith men and horse. 

His neck in twa the Aimstrangs wrang ; 

Wf fute or hand he ne’er play’d pa ! 

His life and his keys at ones they has ta’en, 

And cast the body ahint the wa\ 

Now sune they reach Newcastle jail, 

And to the prisoner thus they call ; 

Sleeps thou, “vyakes thou, Jock q’ the Side, 

Or ax’fc thou weary of thy thrall ? ” 

* Chfutetfcfrd is a ford on the Tyne, abore Hexham, 

VOL. 11, E 
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Jock answers thus, wP clolofii* tone ; 

“ Aft, aft I wake — I seldom sleep : 

But whae’s this kens my name sae weel, 

And thus to mcbC ^ my Avaes does seek ?” — 

TJxen out and spak the gude Laiiirs Jock, 

“ Now fear ye na^ uiy Lillie,^’ ipio’ he ; 

“For here are the I-aird^s Jock, the Laird^s Wat, 
And Ilohbie Ntdde, come to set thee free.” — 

Now baud tliy tongue, niy glide Laird^s Jock, 
I'or ever, alas ! thi^ caiirm be ; 

For if a’ Liddesdale Avere here the night, 

The monies the day that I maun die. 

Full fifteen stane o’ S2)anish iron, 

They hae laid a’ right sair on me ; 

Wi' IocIjs and ke) s I am fast bound 
Into this dungeon dark and dreirie.” — 

^‘Fear ye na’ that/’ quo’ the Laiid’s Jock ; 

A faint heait ne’er AA'an a fair ladie 5 
Work thoti AA’ithin, we’ll Avork Avithout, 

And I’li bo SAVorn we’ll set thee free ” — 

The first strong door that they cam at, 

They loosed it Avithout a key ; 


^ — SootUa. 
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The next chain’d door that they cam at, 

They garr’d it a’ to ilindeis flee. 

The prisoner now npon his back 

The Laird’s Jock has gotten np fa’ hie ; 
And down the stairs, him, aims and a’, 

Wi’ nae sma’ speed and joy Imngs he. 

Now, Jock, my man/’ ciuo’ Ilohbie Noble, 
Some o’ his weight ye may lay on me.” — 
“ I Wat weel no 1” the Laird’s ain Jock, 

“ I count him lighter than a flee.” — 

Sae out at the gates they a’ are gane, 

The prisoner’s set on horseback hie ; 

And now wi’ speed they’ve ta’en the gate, 
While ilk aue jokes fa’ wantonlie : 

“ O Jock I sae winsomely ye ride, 

Wi’ fcaith your feet apon ae side ; 

Sae weel ye’re burneist, and sae tiig, 

JjCL troth ye sit like ony bride I” — ^ 

The night, tho’ wat, they did na mind. 

But liied them on fu’ merrilie, 

Until they cam to Cholerford brae. 

Where the water ran like monntains hie. 

But when they cam to Cholerford, 

There they met with an auld man ; 
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Says — Honest man, -vvill the w atev ride ? 

Tell ns in liaste^ if that ye can*' — 

I wat weel no,” ipo' the gude axild man ; 

“I hae lived here thretty years and three. 

And I ne/er yet saiv the Tyne sae big, 

Noi running anes sae like a sea” — . 

Then out and spoke the Laird's safb Wat, 

The greatest coward in the enmpanie 
Now halt, now halt ! wo need na irfi 
The day is come we a' maun die I”— 

Puir faint-hearted thief I” cried the Laird's ain Jock, 
There'll nae man die but him that's fie 
PH giLide ye a’ right safely thro ’ ; 

Lift ye the prisoner on ahint me ” — 

Wi' that the water they hae ta’en. 

By ane’s and twa’s they a’ swam thro’ ; 

Here are we a* safe/ quo’ the Laird’s Jock, 

And, puir faint Wat, Avhat think ye now ? ” — 

They scarce the other brae had won, 

When twenty men they saw pursue s 
Frae Newcastle toun they had been senl^ 

A’ English lads baith s^tout and true. 


^ JFk — Predestined* 
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But -when tlie land-seig-oant ^ tlie water saw, 

It winna iuIg, my lads/’ says he ; 

Then cried aloud — “ The prisoner take, 

But leuYG the fetters, I pi'ay, to me ” — ^ 

I wat wcgI no/^ quo’ the Ijaird’s aiii Jock, 

I'll keep them vJ ; '^hoou to my marc they’ll ho : 
My glide bay marc— for I ana sure, 

She has bought them ii right dear frac thco.” — 

Sftc now they arc on to Idddasdalo, 

E’en as fast as they could them hie ; 

The prisoner is brought to s ain hre-'^ido, 

And there o's ahns they male him free* 

Now, Jock> my billie/^ quo’ a’ the three, 

The day is coined thou was to die ; 

Bttt then's as weel at thy ain ingle-side. 

Now sitting, I think, ’tMoxt thee anti me*’^ 

* TKo lanrhseigeanfc (mentioned also m Hobbie Koblc) "iNas an 
officer under the warrlen, to ^vhom ^as committed the apprelienJIrijr 
of delmc^uents, and the care of the public peace. 
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THE 

DEATH OF FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


This old Northumbrian ballad was originally printed 
in the Notes to MarmioUi hut it is here inserted in its 
jyropin* place. It was taken down from the recitation 
of a woman eighty years of tigc, mother of one of the 
miners in Alston-Moor, by the agent of the lead mines 
there, ^yho communicated it to my friend and corre- 
spondent, R. Surtees, Esq. of Mainsforth, She had not, 
she said, heard it for many years ; but, w’hen she was 
a girl, it used to be sung at merry-makings, till the 
roof rung again.” To preserve this curious, though 
mde rhyme, it is here inserted. The ludicrous turn 
given to the slaughter, marks that wild and disorderly 
state of society, in which a murder was not merely a 
casual circumstance, but, in some cases, an exceedingly 
good jest. The structure of the ballad resembles the 

Fray of Suport,” having the same irregular stanza 
and whd chorus, 1810 .^ 

* [Our of the of Thiclwal], mentioned in this ballad, and 
in fcbe notes to it, figures in Sir Walter Scott’s. lfl$fenovd. -—Caarfc 
J)anget(ms .< — 
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THE 

DEATH or FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


Hoot awa*, lads, hoot awa^ 

Jlfi* yo hc*avcl hovv' the* lUdlevs, and Thirl walls, and 
Ha’ tipou All) any ^ Foathevsionhaugh, 

And taken his Life at the Dcadmanshaugh ? 

There was Willimotcswick, 

And Hardriding Dick, 

And Hiighie of Hawdon, and Will of the Wak" 

I canuo tell a’, I cantio tell a’, 

And mony a nmir that the deil may knaw- 


* Pronounced Amhony, 

® In e\planation of tliis ancient ditty, Mr Surtees has furnished 
me Tvith tho folio ivlu-g loco! momoraiulum ; ^'^lUimoteswich, now 
more commonly called Ridley Hall, is situated at the confluence 
of the AUou and T^nc, and was the chief seat of the ancient family 
of Ridley. Hardriding Hick is not an epithet refeviing^ to horse- 
manship, but means Richard Ridley of Hardriding, the seat of an- 
other family of that name, wliich, in the time of Ghdilcs I., was 
hold on account of expenses incurred by the loyalty of the proprie- 
tor, the immediate ancestor of Sir Matthew Ricllej. Will of the 
Wa* Seems to be William Ridley of Wall town, so called from its 
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The auld man went down, but Nicol, his son, 

Hau aw'ay afore the fight was heg^uii , 

And he run, and lie run, 

And afore they ;vere done, 

There was many a Featherston g-at sic a str.n, 

As never was seen since the world hegiinc 

I canno tell a’, I canno tell a ’ ; 

Some gat a skelp,^ and soinr; gat a claw ; 

But they garrM the Feathexfitons hand their ]aw,“ 
Nicol, and Aiick, and a’. 


situation 6ii tli(* great Homan Wall. Thirlwall Castle, whuia’o tlie 
clou of UTiirlvViiUs ilL*jiv<3d their name, is situated on the small river 
of Tijjpoll, near the ■nesh^m [jouiulary of J^urtliumherland, It is 
tiear the vrall, and takes its name from the rampart having beon. 
thirledj i. e. pierced, or bTcached, in its vicinity. Featherston 
Castla lies south of the Tyne, towards AUton-iMoor. Albany 
Fcatherstonliaugh, the chief of that ancient family, made a figure in, 
the reign of Edward VI. A feud did certainly exist between the 
lUdleys and Featherstones, productive of such conaecpiencea as tho 
ballad tumates. Oct, 22do Jlsnrini 8^/ Xnquisltio capi. apud 
5Wp* uistwn cor/nis Ahxandri 'Pcatlicrston^ Gm, 
c^d GrmsriVuiugh, felonke int&rfectii 21 Oct, per Nicolaum 
iUdLey de XJndumlce, Ostn Mugm Xtldk^ ^{icolaum Ridle, et 
ftZibjf ^nsdmi A’‘or wore the Featherstones without their 

revenge; for 3€fto Honrioi 8vi, we have- — “ Udafjatio Nicolai 
iB$aihBT 9 tonj: uc Thamuc ^c. pro homicidio Jlidlc 

<fe MerfaUJ^ 

^ skpj or rather is tho same word which was 

originaily spelled schlap, 

® Maud Hold their jaw ; a vulgar expression stlE in use. 
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Some gat a liurtj and some gat nane ; 

Some liad harness, and some gat sta'on.^ 

Ane gat a twist o’ the craig 
Ane gat a buncli^ o’ the wame 
Symy Haw gat lanaed of a leg, 

And syne ran wallowung^ hame. 

Hoot, hoot, the auld man’s slain outright I 
Lay him now wi’ his fane down : — ^he’s a sorrowful sight. 
Janet, thou donot,^ 
ril lay my best bonnet, 

Thou gets a new gude-nian afore it he night, 

Hoo away, lads, hoo away, 

We’s a’ he hangidif we stay, 

Tak’ up the dead man, and lay him aneiit thehigging : 
Here’s the Bailey o’ Haltwhistle,'^ 

Wi’ his gxeat hull’s pizzl^ 

That supp’d up the hroo’, and syne ^in the piggin.^ 

* Gat sia*en~--Got stolen, or iroro pluadeied; a very likely ter- 
roinaEioa. of tke fray, 

^ Craig — -K^eck — ^ JBu7ich — Punch Wavia — B(*lly. — Wal- 

— B ellomug, 

® Z>otn.ot - — Silly tjlut, [Do-noug-lifc.] Tlie Border haid calls her 
jtOj because she was weeping for liter husband \ a loss wrhioh he sodinb 
to think mighi: be soon repaired. 

^ J^aihg 0 * IlallwhistU — The Bailiff of Haltwhistiie seems to 
have arrived when, the fray was over. This supporter of social order 
is treated with characteristic irreverence by the moss-trooping poet. 
« An iron-pot with two ears. 
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HOBBIE NOBLE. 


We have seen the hero of tins bcollud act a distin- 
gnihli<‘d part in the deliverance of Jock o’ the Sidej and 
are now to learn the nngratefnl return whieh the Arm- 
Hlroiif^s made* him f(»r hin faithful services.^ Halbert, 
rtr Hobble Noble, appears? tf) have been one of those 
TUinierouK English outlaws, who, being forced to ilv 
their own country, had established themselves on the 
SVotdslt Holders. As Ilolibie continued his depreda- 
tions upon the English, they bribed some of his hosts, 

^ The Original editor of the Heliqiies of Ancient JPoetry has 
noticed the periidy of fchiS' clan in, another instance ; the delivery of 
the banished Earl of KoithrnnboTlond into the hands of the Scot- 
tish rei^nt, hy Hector of Ilarelatr, an Armstrong, Tv^ith ivliom he 
hud tafeen refiigft.' — JPerc^, yoL i. p. 283. ^ — This Hector of Harc- 
Mw seems to have been on Engl^hman, or under English assu- 
rance ^ for he is one of those, agiunst whom hills ivere exhibited by 
the Scottish eomnas^ionoTs, to the Lord Bishop of Carlwle, — ^ Jn- 
irnduetkm to the JIhhry of Westmof eland and CmriherlajHli p. 

In the list e( Borderers, IhSV, Hector of Karelaw, with the 
Grhtf« and Cuts of Harclaw, also %ures os an inhabitant of the 
DchateaiHc Limdr Ik would appear, trim a spirited invective in the 
Maitlarid M8. against the regent, and those who delivered up the- 
uofort'anate earl to* E3kaheth, that Hector had been guilty of tius 
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the Armstrongs, to decoy him into England under 
pretence of a predatory expedition. Pie was there de- 
livered, hy his treacherous companions, into the hands 
of the officers of justice, by whom lie was conducted to 
Carlisle, and executed next morning*. The Laird of 
Maiigertoun, with whom Hobbie was in high favour, 
is buid to have taken a severe revenge upon the tiaitois 
who betrayed him. The principal contriver of the 
fechemc, called heie Sim o* the Maynes, fled into Eng- 
land from the resentment of his chief ; hut expciienced 
tlieic the common fate of a tiaitor, being'' himself exe- 
cuted at Carlisle, about two months after Plobbie^s 
death. Such is, at least, the tradition of Liddesdale. 
Sim o' the Maynes appears among the Armstrongs of 
Whitauch, in Liddesdale, in the list of Gans so often 
alluded to. 

trflacbery, to redeem the pledge which had heen exacted from him 
for hia peaceable demeanour. The poet says, that the perlidy of 
Morton and. Lochlevin waa worse than even that of — 

— the traitour EcMc of Harelaw", 

Thatsaya he sould him to redeem his pledge j 
Your deed is war, as nil the world does know — 

You no tiling can but covatirs allege ** 

Pinkphion’s AiaiUatid Poem^f vol. i. p, 2S0, 

Echie is the contraction of Hector among the vulgar. 

These little memoranda may serve stiU farther to illustrate the 
beautiful hallad:s, upon that subject, published m the Ztdtques, 
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HOBBIE NOBLE- 


Tout* first Treason, bred in I 

That Xiddesdule may safely say 5 

For in it there was baith meat and dmdv 
And torn nrvto our geldings gny. 

And m were a* fitont-Learted men, 

As Englaiul she might often say ; 

But we may turn our bneks and flee, 
SiucG brave Noble is sold away. 

Now Hobbie w'as an English man, 

And born into Bewcasfle dale ; 

Bnt hia misdeeds they w’ere so great, 
They banjaM hm to Liddesdaie.. 

At K^rshop^ foot the tryste was set, 
Ktrshope of the lllye lee j ^ 


wbeffr Hotbiemefclws^tireachcrOTiacomprmionfi, 
mio 'hli14«b BjiglKb sirte, ?ifc si place cflUed Tur- 

nmhdtmt aecoFriliag to traditioi^ tourneys aud gamos <«f 

eKiyaJry wt® ofteu solonauiaedi, 
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And there ms trait oiir Sim the Mains, ^ 

And mth him a private companie. 

Then Hobhie has gp:aithcd^ his body fair, 

Baith ‘vvi* the iron and vn^ the steel ; 

And he has ta’en out his fringed grey, 

And there, brave TIobbie, he rade him meL 

Then I-Ioldne is down the water gane. 

E'en as fast as he could hie ; 

Tiio’ a"* should hue burst en and broken their hearts, 
Frae that riding-tryst ho wad na he* 

Well be ye met, my feres^ five ! 

And now, what is your will wf me?”— 

Then they cried a^, wl^ ae consent, 

Thou’rt welcome here, brave Noble, to me. 

Wilt thon with ns into England ride. 

And thy safe waiTand w'e ^vill be ? 

If get a horse worth a hundred pound, 

Upon his hack thou sune sail he ” — 

I dare not by day into England ride 5 
The Land-Sergeant has me at feid ; 


^ Ike Mains was anciently a Eorder-l^cpp, near Castletown, o» 
the north- side of the laddel, but is now totally demoHshed, 

® .Ckd,— ^ Fern— Compamoos. 
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And I know not wJiat evil may Iiotide, 

For Peter of Whitfield, hla brotbor^ is dead. 

And Anton Shiel he loves not me, 

Ff)r I ^at twa drifts o’ his sheep ; 

Tluf {^reat Eurl WbitllehF loves me not, 

For nae ^eur frue me he e’er could keep. 

“ But \v\]l yft stay fill the day ^ae down. 

Until the n%ht come o*er the ^rnncl, 

And ril he n guide Avorth ony twa 
That may in Llddesdalc he found ? 

Though the night he hlack as pick an<l far, 
rii guide ye uVr yon hill sae hie ; 

And bring ye a" in safety hack, 

If ye’ll he true ami follow me,” — 

He has guided them o’er moss and miiir, 

OW hill and hope, and mony.a down ; 

Until they came to the Foulbog$hiel, 

And there, hrave Noble, he lighted doAvn. 

A Whh&eM is ft^pIaWd by Mt EUh af Ott^rbourno t(j bi’ a large 
and ratlmT nrhd oxauorial district m the extreme southweat part of 
Nofthamberlaijd J the proprietor of which might be naturnlty called 
I^ordt though not J^ixrl of Whitfield. X suiipectj however, tliat 
reciters may have corrupted the ^reat Kalph ^Vhitfield into 
1 of WhitfleM. yjatthew Whitfield of Whitfield was She- 
riff of NorthumberlftQd ia nnrl Urn e&tate continued Sa the 

fatmiy froite th« r<%«i fd Biritard II. dll about fifty yoari^ since* 
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Bwt word is gane to tlic Land-Sergeant, 
lu Askerton ^ where that he lay — 

« Tlie (leer, that ye hae InintecI sae hmg, 

Is seen into the Waste this day.” — 

The Hobhie hToble is that deer I 
I wat he carries the style fii’ hie ; 

Aft has ho driyun our hluidhoundb hack,® 

And Hid ourhcdves at little lee. 

Gar -vvani the bows of Hartlie-hurn, 

See they sharp their arrows on the wa^ 1 

^ Askortun is an uld castU^, now ruin oils, aitnated hi tli« 'nilds of 
Cumberland, about seventeen milos north-east of Carllfelo, amidst 
that moiintainous and desolate tract of country bordorhig upon Lid- 
desdale, emphatically termed the Waate of Bowca&tli?. 

^‘The russet lloodhound, wont, near Annand'a stream^ 

To trace the flly thief with avenging foot, 

Close as an evU conscience sUIl at hand.'* 

Our ancient statiites inform us, that the blood-hqund, or sloith- 
liQund (m called from its quality of tracing the slot, or track, of 
men and animals) was eaily used in the pursuit and detection of 
marauders. NiiUtt& perturhei atU imped hit canem trossanfeTii, mit 
homines trassantes cum ipso, ad sp/]uendum latrones.' — liepiam 
jktajesiatem, lib. 4tus, cap. iltt. And, so lata as 161b‘, there 
wa'i an order from the king’s conmns'^iDTieTfl of the Txaithem coun- 
tiev, that a certain number of slDugli-hounds should ha niaiutained 
in ever j district of Ciunberfaud, bordering upon Scatlnnd. They 
were of great value, being sometimes sold for a hundred crowns. — 
J^xposilion of Bleau^s Ailas, unce ]S^th&d(de. The breed of this 
sagacious luumal, wliich could trace the hitman footstep with the 
most unerring accuracy, is* now -oearly extintt. 
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Wurn Willeva aiul. Hpeir Etlom,^ 

Ami heii llie mom they meet me a\ 

Gur mci^’t mo oa the lio/Iric-liau^hj - 
Aarl s^ee it bo }>y break o’ day ; 

And ^vo %viU on lo Cfmscoutbart-g’reon, 
Eor there, I think, iv'o’Jl get our prey 

Them Hobble Noble ban drelmlt a dmm. 
In the Foulbogshiel Tivhero that lio lay ; 
He elrpimifi his horse was aneatb him ahot, 
Aral he hini^elf got hard away. 

The cocks ’goud * craw, the day ’goud daw, 
And I wot sae even fell do^vn the rain; 


* WiUf^va amt Sp<^ir EiIoite are small districts in Bewcastledale, 
thremgk wHcb al^io tlif* HartJle.burn takes its course, 

® Coascouthart’^Gtceiij and Rodrie-Haugh, and the Foulbogsliiel, 
4ire the 0 ^ jdaces m the same! wilds, trough wLicli the Scot- 
nsb geTS«?:T^llj tbeir raids upon. Eti|^apiil j g.s appeacsi 

frnin fotioTfpig ][«!js«5^e i?i a letter from ’WUliamj lord X)acrej to 
Caidisal Wol^^y, XBth July, ISSBj Aj^iidia: to PiiiKEaTOK*s 
V* 1^* XIX. hiko it also your grace, seeing 
the dkotdbiar witbia ScotbwAd, that tdl mysguyded men, Bor- 

iUnr» of tke sam&j kbdtttbg witluu li^dale, EwsdaHe, Walgliopa.* 
(hie, liddcsdale, and & pasrfc of Tividale, foranempt Bcwcastelldale, 
and lat pmtl of tk© ?ilidd3e Sla^skes of tbia the King^s Bordours, en-^ 
trt^ not tkis Weet ami inddijs Marched, to do anyattemptat^ to tke 
K ^5 our w&rainoV subj^d;^ ; but timye come tboraw Bewm- 

loUdale, and for the moat parte^ tho aamo wyo agayne.’* 
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Had Hobble na wakened at that time 

In the Foulbogshiel, he had been ta’en or slain. 

Awake, awake, my feres JiYe I 
I trow here makes a fu* ill day ; 

Yet the w’Oi'ht cloak o’ this company, 

1 lif)pe shall cross the Waste this day” — 

Now IIob))ic! thoin^ht the gates were clear 5 
Ihitj ever*alas ! it uas nu sac : 

Ti\ey were beset by cruel men ami keen. 

That away brave Ilobbie might na gae. 

Yet follow me, my feres bye, 

And see ye keep of me g:nde ray ; 

And the worst cloak this company 

Even yet may cross the Waste this day>” — r 

But the Land-Sergeant’s men cam Hobble before, 
The traitor Sim cam Hobbie heliin^. 

So had. Noble ]>een wight as Wallace -v^’asj 
Away, alas ! he might 11a win. 

Then Hobbie had hut a laddie’s sword 5 
But he did malr than a laddie’s deed ; 

Far that swonl had clear’d Coiiscouthart-green, 
Had it not broke o’er Jerswigham’s head. 

Then they hae ta’en brave Hobbie Noble, 

Wi’tj ain bowstring they band him sae 

TOB. iU G 
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But Ills genllu heart whh no’er sae pair, 

As when his ain live br>iuid hitn on the brae- 

They hae tt^‘n hi in on for w'est Carli'^le j 
They a^kM him, if he kund the ay ? 

ThoTi^!i nmch he thou;^ht, yet little he saidj 
fie kne\v" the j^ate us wei-d as they. 

Tliey hue him up Ihe lliclcer-gatc 
The w ivej, they ea^t their windows wide ; 

^lud every wife to another can say, 

“ That^'s the umu loo-'ed Jock the Sldek^ — • 

hy on ye, wonit^ii ! why ca’ yo me man? 

For it’s nae nuiii that I’m used like ; 

I am hut like a ftirfou^hen* hound, 

Has been hyhtin^ in a dirty &yke.” ^ 

They hae had him up throu«^Ii Carlisle town, 

And set him hy the chimney lire 5 
They gave brave Noble a loaf to eat. 

And that vrm little hia desire* 

They gave him a wheaten loaf to eat, 

And after that a cm of beer 3 
jind they a' cned, with one consent> 

Eat, brave Noble, and malca gadc choir.. 

* A strait to. Cafliak..— ^ JRj5ybWj5rAenf-.*.Qtut0 fadguetL 
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“ Confess my lonrs liorse, PIoLbie/^ tlioy suid, 
And to-morrow in Carlisle tbou’s na dee.*’ — 
Plow can I confess them/^ Plobbie says, 

When I never saw them with my ee ? — 

Then Plobluo has sworn a fu’ great aith, 

By the day that he was gotten and born, 
lift never hud onything o’ iny lord’s, 

That either (^at him grjiss or corn. 

Now faro thee wcel, sweot Mangerton 
Tor I tlnnlc again Til ne’er thee see : 

I wad hae betray’d nae lad alive, 

For a’ the gowd o’ Christcutie. 

And fare thee weel, sweet Liddesdale ! 

Baith, the hie land and the law ; 

Keep ye weel frae the traitor Mains ! 

For goud and gear he’ll sell ye a’* 


^ Of tpR Caatle of Man^erfoiiu, so often mentioned in those bal- 
lads, there are very few vestiges. It was situated on the banks of 
the Liddell, below Castletoun. In the wall of a noighbouring mill, 
which has been entirely built from the ruins of tho tower, there is 
a remarkahle stone, bearing the arms of the Lairds of hlaugortonTi, 
and a long broadsword, with the figures 1583; probaldy the date? 
of hudcliag, or repairing, the castle. On each side of the shield are 
the letters S, A., and B, B,, standing probably for Symon Ami- 
strong and Blicabath Bhiott. Such is the only memorial of the 
Lairds of Mangertoun, except those mde ballads, which the Editor 
now oiters to tho public. 
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Yet 'wruT I ratlior Ijg caVl Hobbie Noble, 

In Carlisle, 'where he suffers for his fafft, 
Than IM be caM the traitor Mains, 

That eatb and driiikb o’ the meal and maut.^’ 
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ROOKHOPE HYDE. 


Tins is a Bihliopric Border hong, coiinposed in 
taken down from tlic clmnling of Geurgw Coilingwood 
the eider, late of Boltsi)in‘u, in the neighbourhood of 
Ryhope, who was interred at Stanliope, the 16th De- 
cember, 1785. 

Eookbope is the name of a valley about five miles iiL 
length ; at the termination of which, Eookbope burn 
empties itself into tbe river Wear : tbe daleEes in tbo 
north part of the parish of Stanhope, in Weardale. 
Eookhope-bead is the top of tbe vale. The ballad 
derives some additional interest, from the date of the 
event being so 2 )reciSGlj ascertained to be the 6th De- 
cember, 1572, when the l^ymcdale robbers, taldng’ 
advantage of the public confusion occasioned by tbe 
rebellion of Westmoreland and Nortbumberland, and 
which particularly affected the bishopric of Durham, 
determined to make this foray into Weardale. 

The late eminent anticiuary, Joseph ^Eitson, took 
down this ballad from the mouth of the reciter, and 
printed it as part of an intended collection of Border 
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Pnillads', TV'hicli was nevtir pubiislied. Ilis nephew, Mr 
Frank, was so j^onrl a-, tt> favour ina with the copy from 
which it here given. Tu the ilhi&.tration& of Mr Hit- 
j)On, I have liven enabled to add those of iny friend Mr 
Huitee.^5 of Maini<f(irtln 
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UOOimOPE RYDE. 


Jvf>OKiiOFE shinds in a pleasant place. 

If tUe false lliiuves \\afl let it be, 

Ibitaway lliey steal oiu’ gotjcls apace. 

And ever an ill doafli nuy they dee I 

And so is the men of Thirl vvalP and Willie-haver, ~ 
And all their companies thereabout^ 


^ Thirl^faU, tnr Thirlit-wall, Jg said liy Fordttnj tlie Scotfcisli Iiig- 
torUn, to be a name given to the Piets* or Homan tv nil, from its 
iLiLving beeit thirled, or perforatod, in ancient times, by the Scot® 
and X'icts, ’Wynfovrn aha, ivha most probably copied Fordun, 
cdlH it Thirl wall, Tliirlwali ca&tlG, though in. a very titmous 
fOmlitlou, is still standing hy the site of this famous wall, upon the 
river Tippal. It gave name to the ancient farnily, De Tiuilwall. 
[Sir John Tlurlwall, of this family, is mentioned in Sir Walter Scotth 
last novel as Fngliish Gpvcraor of Dougla'? Castle in the time of 
Hobert Bnice. — Ed.] 

® WilUe-havcT, or Willeva, is a small ilistrict or township in the 
parish of Lonerco'it, neat Bew castlechile, in Cumhcrland, mentioned 
in the preceding ballad of //oW/c Mobh ; — , 

** Warn Willeva, and Spear Edom, 
jlndsee the mom they meat them a’.” 
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That is minded to do mischief, 

And at their stealing- stands not out. 

But yet we will not slander them all. 

For there is of them good enow ; 

It is a sore consumed tree 

That on it hears not one fresh bough. 

JiOrd God I is not this a pitiful case, 

That men dare not dri^e their goods to the fell, 

But limmer tHeves drives them away, 

That fears neither heaven nor hell ? 

Lord, send us peace into the realm. 

That every man may live on his own ! 

I trust to God, if it he his will, 

That Wearclale men may never he overtliiown* 

For great troubles theyVe had in hand, 

With Borderers pricking hither and thither. 

But the greatest fray that e’er they had, 

Was with the men of Thirlwall and Willie -haver. 

They gather’d together so royally, 

The stoutest men and the best in gear ; 

And he that rade not on a horse, 

I wat he rade on a wxel-fed mear. 

So in the morning, before they came out. 

So weel I wot they broke their fast ; 
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In the forenoon they came into a bye fell, 

Where some of them did eiit their last*^ 

When they had eaten aye and done. 

They say'd some captains here needs must he : 
Then they choosed forth Harry Corhyl, 

And Symon Fell,” and Martin Ilidley, 

Then o’er the moss, where as they came, 

With many a brank and whew, 

One of them could to another say, 

I tliink this day w^e are men enew. 

For Weardale-men have a journey ta’en, 

They are so far out o’er yon fell. 

That some of them’s with the two earls,” 

And others fast in Bernard castcll. 


^ This would Ijg nhouf: olovon o’cloot, th.« usual tlinncr-Kom in 
that ppriofl. 

^ The two E.irls wore Thomas Percy, Earl of Nurtliumhuiland, 
and Chniles ISfevil, Eail of Westmoielaiul, who, on iho ir)th of 
November, 1569, at the head of their tpiituitiy .mil other's, took 
arms for the purpose of libei siting- IMary, Quctui of Scots, siudie- 
istoring the old lohglon. They befeieged, Ihunaul oiistlo, whieh was, 
for eleven days, stoutly defended hy Six Geoigo Bowes, who, after- 
ward, lieing uppomted the Queen’s maishal, hanged the poor con- 
stahles and pcasantiy by dozens in a day, to the amount of 800. 
The Earl of Noithumbeiland, betiayed by ilie Scots, -with whom 
he had taken refuge, was beheaded at Yolk, on the 22d of August, 
1572 j and the Eail of Wcbtmoreland, deprived of tho ancient and 
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There we bhall get gear enough, 

For there is nane but women at hame ; 

The sorrowful fend that they can make, 

Is loudly^ cries as they were slain ” 

Then in at Fookhope-head they came, 

And there they thought tul a’ had their prey, 

But they were spykl coming* over the Dry-rig, 

Soon npon Saint Nicolas^ day^^ 

Then in at Fookhope-head they came, 

They ran the forest hut a mile ; 

They gather’d together in four hours 
Six hundred sheep within a while. 

And horses I trow they gat, 

But either ane or twa, 

And they gat them all hut ane 
That belang’d to great Fowley. 

That Fowley was the first man that did them spy. 
With that he raised a mighty cry ; 


noblo patrimony of the jN’evils, anet reilvieed to hnggary, escaped 
over sea, into ^FlmiierS, and died in misery and disgrace, being tbo 
last of his family. See two ballads on tins subject, in Peicy^s Col- 
lection, (i. 271 , 281 ,) and consider whether they be genuine. — 
Fitson. 

* THa is still the phraseolo^ of Westmoreland i ^^oCfrhj man, a 
sojth^ day, and the like , — ^ The Cth of Deccrahec* 
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The cry it came down Hooldiope burn, 

And spread through Weardale hasfceyly. 

Then word came to the bailiff’s house 
At the East-gate,^ where he did dwell 

He was wallcVl out to the Smale-burnsj 
Which stands above the Hanging*- well. ^ 

His wife was wae when she heard tell, 

So weel she wist her husband wanted gear ; 

^ Now n straggling; village so called ; originally, it would seem, 
the gatediousOj or ranger’s lodge, at tlio east cntiance of Stauliopp- 
paik. At soma distance fiom this place is West-gate, so calioclfor 
a similar reason, — ^H xtson. 

* The mention of tlio liailiff^s house at the East-gjxte is (were 
KUch a proof wanting) etrongly intlicative of tlio authenticity of the 
hahad. The family of Emerson of East-gath, a fiof, if I nmy so 
call it, held under the biibop, long eisercised the ollioo of haihif of 
Wolsiagham, the chief town and borough of Weardale, and of Foi- 
iter, &c., under successive prelates; and the present bishop^s game-' 
Iceeper and ranger within W^^avdale, may bo said to claim Ins oflico 
by maternal descent, heidg Einorson Musehanip, (another ancient 
name,) and, though somewhat shorn of his beams, tho lineal heir 
of tho old hailitfs of W’caidalc, Rob. Emciaon Paicariua d& 
Stanliopp. 10 Aug^ 7 Rob. Nevill Epi,- — Cutlib. Emeison do 
Eastgat sub Poiestar. Rarci do iStanhopp, 1 Wolsey. — .Lease of 
tho East-g.ate to IVlr George Emerson for 30 years, 10/. p. nnn. 4 
Ed, C, Bp, Tunstab. — Bob. Eumihon de Eastgat. sode vacantep. 
depriv. TunstaJl parcar. Ene Rogine. — Goo. et Ric. Emeison 
Ballmdo’Wolsingham, 12 Sept. 1616, sicufc Geo. RoHivel. RoIIands- 
Einorson oliiu tenuere.^’ — S urtees^. 

® A place in the neighbouihood of East-gate, hnown at present, 
as well as the T)ry-rig, or Sm ale -burns ; being the property of Hr 
Robert Rleha\d3on, by inheutance, since before 1583 Ritsok., 
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She gat’d saddle Hm his horse in haste, 

And neither forget sword, jack,^ nor spear* 

The bailiff got wit before bis gear came, 

That such news was in the land. 

Pie was sore troubled in hig heart. 

That on no earth that he could stand- 

Plis brother was hurt three clays before, 

With llmmer thieves that did him prick ; 

Nineteen bloody wounds lay him upon, 

Wlmt ferly wa&’t that lie lay sick ? 

But yet the bailiff shriukod nought. 

But fast after them he did hye, 

And so did all his neighbours near, 

That went to bear lum company . 

But when the bailiff was gathered, 

And all his compan 3 T, 

They were mimbered to never a man 
But forty under fifty- 

The thieves was nunihcred a hundred men, 

1 wat they wore not of the worst ; 

^ A jacket, or akort cOat, pkted or mstitcKocl ^vith small pieces 
of iron, ami usually worn by the pc.'i’inptfy of tlie Boidei in their 
journeys from place fo place, aij ^\aU as in their occasional skirmishes 
with the moss-troopets, who were most probably ecpiipped withtho 
same smt of biuness,’— Umou. 
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Tliat could be choosed out of Thirl wall and Willie- 
harer, 

“ I trow they were the very hi'st.” ^ 

But all that was in Kookhope-head, 

And all that was Nuketon-cleugh, 

Where Weardale-men overtook the thieves, 

And there they gave them lighting’ eneugh. 

So sore they made them fain to flee, 

As many was a" out of hand, 

And, for tul have been at home again, 

They would have been in iron hands. 

And for the space of dong' seven years 
As sore they mighlen a’ had their lives, 

But there was never one of them 

That ever thought to have seen their wives. 

About the time the fray began, 

I trow it lasted but an hour. 

Till many a man lay weaponless, 

And was sore wounded in that stour. 

Also before that hour was done, 

Four of the thieves were slain, 


^ Tlio reciter, from Hs advanced age, could uot recollect the ori- 
ginal line thus imperfectly supplied.^RiTsoN, 
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Besides all those that wounded were, 

And eleven prisoners there was ta^en* 

George Garrick, and his brother Edie, 

Them two^ I wot they were both slain ; 

Harry Covhyl, and Leniiie Ca.rrick, 

Bore them company in their pain. 

One of our Weardale-meTi was ahiin^ 
Rowlurifl Erners{m his name liight ; 

I trust to God his soul is w'ell, 

Because lie fought unto the right. 

But thus they saykl, We’ll not depart 
While we have one : — Sx^eecl back again ! 

And when they came amongst the dead men. 
There they found George Garrick slain. 

And when they found George Carriclc sltiin, 
I wot it went w'ell near their heart 5 

Lordj let them never make a better end. 

That comes to play them sicken a part. 

I trust to Godj no more they shall, 

Except it be one for a great chance ; 

For God will punish all those 
With a great heavy pestilence. 

Thir limmer thieves, they have good hearts. 
They neyir think to be overthrown ; 
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Three banners ag-ainst Wearclale-men they bare, 
As if the world had been all their own. 

Thir Weardale-menj they have good hearts, 
They are as stiff as any tree ; 

For, if they^d every one been slain, 

Never a foot back man would dee. 

And such a storm amongst them fell, 

As I think you never beard the like ; 

For he that bears his head so high. 

He oft-tymes falls into the dyke. 

And now I do entreat you all, 

Aa many as are present here, 

To pray for the singer of this song, 

For he sings to make hlythe your cheer. 
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BARTHRAM’S DIRGE. 


The following beautiful fragment was tal^en down by 
Mr Surtees, from the recitation of Anne Douglas, an 
old woman, who weeded in his garden. It is imper- 
fect, and the words within brackets were inserted by 
niy correspondent, to supply such stanzas as the chan* 
tresses memory loft defective. Tlie hero of the ditty, if 
the reciter he correct, was shot to death by nine bro- 
thers, whose sister he had seduced, but was afterwards 
buried at her request, near their usual place of meet- 
ing ; which may account for his being laid, not in holy 
ground; but beside the burn. The name of Bavthram, 
or Bertram, would argue a Northumbrian origin, and 
there is> or was, a ITcadless Cross, among many so 
named, near Eladonin Northumberland* But tho men- 
tion of the Nine-Stane Burn, and Nine-Stane Rigv 
seems to refer to those places in the vicinity of Her- 
mitage Castle,^ which is countenanced by the men- 
tioning our Lady’s Chapel. Perhaps the hero may have 
been an Englishman, and the lady a native of Scotland^ 


1 See the Ballad of Lord Soulis, posit 
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wliicli rGiiclei's the catastrophe eyen more proljablo. The 
style of the hallad is rather Scottish than Noiihnm- 
brian. They certainly did bury in former days near the 
Nine-Staue Burn 5 for the Editor remembers finding a 
bmall monumental cross, with initials lying among* the 
heather. It was so small, that, with the assistance of 
another gentleman, he easily placed it njiright. 


YOL. XI. 


1 % 
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BAKTHRAM^S DIRGE. 


Thi^y shot him dead at the Nino-Stone Rig, 
Beside the Headless Cross, 

And they left him lying in his blood, 

Upon the moor and moss. 






They made a hiei* of the broken hough, 
The sauch and the aspin gray, 

And they bore him to the Lady Chapel, 
And waked him there all day. 

A lady came to that lonely bower, 

And threw her robes aside, 

She tore her ling* [long^] yellow hair. 
And knelt at Barthram^s side. 
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Sbe batbed him in tbe Lad j- Well 
His wounds so deep and sair, 

And sbe plaited a garland for big breast^ 

And a garland for his hair. 

Thej rowed him in a lily-sheet, 

And bare him to his earth, 

[And the Gray Friars sung tbe dead man^s mass, 

As they pass’d the Chapel Garth.] 

They buried him at [the mirk] midnight, 

[When tbe dew fell cold and still, 

When the aspin gray forgot to play, 

And the mist clung to the hill*] 

They dug his grave but a bare foot deep, 

By tbe edge of tbe Niuestone Burn, 

And they covered him [o’er with the heather-dower,] 
The moss and the [Lady] fern. 

A Gray Fiiar staid upon the grave, 

And sang till the morning tide, 

And a friar shall sing for Barthrani’s soul, 

While the I-Ieadlens Cross shall bide.^ 

^ Surtees obseiNcs, ou tKls, passage, that in. the lotuvn made 
hy the commhsioneiB, on tho dissolution of Newminster jAhhej, 
there la an item of a CliauntiTv, for one piiest to sing daily ad c? jf- 
c0m lapideam. Probably iiwuy of those ciosses had the like expi- 
atory BolemmUes for persons slain there. 
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ARCHIE OF CA’FIELD, 


It may perhaps be thought;, that^from the near resem- 
hlunce which this ballad bears to Kinniont Willie, and 
Joclc o’ the Side, the Editor might haYe dispensed with 
in&eiding it in this collection . But although the incidents 
in these three ballads are almost the same, yet there is 
considerable variety in the language ; and each contains 
imnnte particulars, highly characteristic of Border man- 
ners, which it is the object of this ] 9 ublication to illus- 
trate. Ca^held, or Calfield, is a place in Wauchopdale, 
belonging of old to the Armstrongs* In the account 
betwixt the English and Scottish Marches, Jock and 
Geordie of Ca’field, there called Calf-Mll, are repeatedly 
marked as delinqti ents . of Westraov eland and 
GunfibeHand^ vol, i. Introduction, p. 33. 

The Editor has been enabled to add several stanzas 
to this ballad, since publication of the hi’st edition^ 
They were obtained from recitation 5 and, as they con- 
trast the hnital indifference of the elder brother with 
the sfeal and spirit of his associates, they add consider- 
ably to the dramatic effect of the whole. 
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AECHIE OF CANFIELD. 


As I was a-walklrig mine alane, 

It was bj the dawning' of tbe day^ 

I heard twa britheis make their maue, 

And I listen'd we el to what they did &ay- 

The yonnge&fe to the eldest said, 

“ Blythe and merrio how can we be ? 
There were three brithren of us born, 

And ane of us is condemn'd to die ” — > 

An ye wad be merrie, an ye wad bo sad. 
What the better wad billyh Archie he ? 
Unless I had thirty men to mysell. 

And a' to ride in my cunipanie. 

Ten to hald the horses' heads, 

And other ten the watch to be. 

And ten to break up the strong* prison, 
"Wliere billy Aichie ho does lie*" — 


^ other. 
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Then np and spak him settled John HallJ 
(The luve of Tcviotdale aye was he^) 

An I had eleven men to inysellj 
It’s aye the twalt man I wad he.” — 

Then up bespak him coavse CaTield, 

(I wot and little gude worth was he^) 

Thirty men is few anew, 

And a’ to ride in our companie.” — 

There was horsing*, horsing in haste, 

And there was marching on the Ice ; 

Until they cam to Murraywhate, 

And they lighted there right speedilie. 

A smith ! a smith ! “ Dickie he cries, 

A smith, a smith, right speedilie, 

To turn hack the cankcis of unr horses’ shoon ! 
For it’s unkensome^ we wad he ” — 

There lives a smith on the water-side, 

\Vill slioe my little hlack mare for me j 
And IVe a crown in m}*- pocket. 

And every groat of it I wad gie.”- — 


^ Mtifedcil Joku Hall, from the laigli Teviotdale, is perhaps Jolm 
Hall of Kowbiggmg, menhonoti in tlia list of Border clam, aft one 
of tho chief men of name rcMcliog' on the Middle Matches in 1697- 
* UnktnsQmc — Unknown, 
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The night is and it’s very miik, 

And by candle-light I caniia weel see ; 

The night is mirk, and it’s very pit mirkj 
And there will never a nail ca’ right for me.’ 

“ Shame fa’ you and your tiadc hoith, 

Canna beet^ a good fellow by your mystery 
But Iceze tnc on thee, my little black mare, 
Tlioii’s worth thy weight in gold Co me.” — 

There was horsing, horsing in haste. 

And there was marching upon the loe j 
Until they cam to Dumfries port. 

And they lighted there right speedilic. 

There’s live of us will hold the horse, 

And other Jive will watchraon be : 

Blit wha’s the man among- ye a’. 

Will gae to the Tolbooth door wT me r — 

O up then spak him mettled John Hall, 

(Frae the Laigli Teviotdale was lie,) 

If it should cost my life this very night, 
rilgae to the Tolbooth door wi’ Ihee.^’^ — > 

Be of glide eheir, now, Archie, lad 1 
Be of glide choir, now, dear billie I 
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* Abet, aid . — ^ Mijstary — Trade. See Sbakspeaie. ' 
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Work tliou within, and we withovit, 

And the mom thou’sc dme at Ca'field n f me.’^— 

O Jockie Hall stepped to the door. 

And he hended low back bis knee, 

And he made the bolts, the door hang* on, 

Loup frae the wa* idght wantonlie- 

He took the prisoner on his hack. 

And down the Tolbooth stair cam he: 

The black mare stood ready at the door, 

I n ot a foot ne’er stirred she. 

They laid the links out owre her neck. 

And that was her gold twist to be 
And they cam doun thro’ Dumfries toun, 

And wow but they cam speedilic- 

The live-lang" night these twclye men lade, 

And aye till they were right weaiie, ' 

Until they cam to the Murraywhale, 

And they lighted there light speodilie, 

A smith I a smith then Dickie he cries, 

A smith, a smith, right speedihe. 

To hie the irons fine my dear brither I 
Foi" forward, forward we wad be.’’ — 

* TI)o Gold Tiiis^ means the small gdlded chains diaivn aeroi 
the chest of a \¥ar-hori,e, a$ a part df tus qapaxigou. 
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They kaclna filed a shackle of iron, 

A sliackle of iron but barely tlnie, 

When out and sjoak young' Simon brave, 

O dinna you see v/hat I do see ? 

“ Lo ! yonder conies Lieutenant Gordon, 

Wd a hundred men in his companie ; 

This night will be our lyke-wake night, 

The morn, the day we a* maun die.” — 

O there was mounting, mounting' in haste. 

And there was marching upon the lee ; 

Until they cam to Annan water, 

And it was flowing like the sea. 

My mare is yoxmg and very skeigh,^ 

And in o* the weil^ she will drown me ; 

But ye’ll tal<0 nizne, and I’ll take thine, 

And bime thi'ough the water we sail be.” — 

Then up and spak him, coarse Ca’field, 

(I wot and little gudo ^volth wiis he,) 

“ We had better lose ane than lose a* the lave ; 
W 6 *ll loa© the prisoner, n e’ll gac free.” — - 

Shame fa* you and your lands baith ! 

Wad ye e’en^ your lands to your born billy ? 

^ — Eddy — — Even 5 put into com- 

parison, 
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But hey ! hear up, my bonnie black mare, 

And yet tliro^ the water we sail be ” — 

Now they did swim that wan water. 

And wow btit they swam boniiilic ! 

Until they cam to the other side. 

And they wrang- their cloathes right driudcily. 

Como thro’, come thro’, Lieutenant Gordon ! 
Come thro’ and drink some wane \vi’ me I 
Por there is an ale-house here hard by, 

And it shall not cost thee ae penny ” — 

Throw me my irons/’ quo’ Lieutenant Gordon 
I wot they cost me clear eneugh.” — 

** The shame a ma,” quo’ mettled John Ha’, 
Theydl be gude shackles to my plough.” — 

Come thro’, come thro’, Lieutenant Gordon I 
Come thro’ and drink some wine wi’ me ! 
Yestreen I was your prisoner, 

But now this morning am I free.” 
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ARMSTRONG'S GOODNIGHT.^ 


The following verses are said to have been com^Jo^erZ one of 
the AKMfaTiiL)>Tib*, e.vecidcd for the murder of A’/- John 
OARj^irrjifjVi]!. of Mdrom, Warden of the M'iddle IMarches. 
{Sac Notes on the Raid of the Rcidswire — ante.) The 
fane is popidur in Scotland ; but whether these are the ori- 
^hicd laords^ will admit of a doubt. 


This nig-lit is my departing night. 

For here nae langer must T stay ; 

Thore^s neither friend nor foe o’ ininoj 
But wishes me away. 

What I have done thro’ laclcof wii^ 

I never, never can recall ; 

I hope ye*re a’ my friends as yet ; 

Goodnight and joy he with you all !~ 

^ 

^ Tlio music of tho most accnnujlibhed sing-er,” says Gold- 
‘»mitli, in lu*j Essays, ^Ms fli^so nance, to I felt wlion an old 

dairy-maid sang me into turns with Johnie Armstrongs Xast 
Goodnight. ” — Ei).] 

^ [Mr Buchan gives what lio consiclors a better copy of these 
verses, in his Ancient Ballads, vol. ii. p* 129. But those stanzas 
nro hardly entitled to d{<^tarb tho impression of the beautiful frag- 
ment in the test. — En.] 
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THE FRAY OF SUPORT. 

AN ANCIENT BOKDICR GATPIERING SONG. 
rilOM TilADlTlON. 


Of all the Border ditties, which havefallen into the 
Editor’s hands, this is by far the most uncouth and 
savage. It is usually chanted in a sort of wild recita- 
tive, except the burden, which swells into a long and 
varied howl, not unhke to a view hollo". The words, 
and the very great ii regularity of the stanxa (if it de- 
serves the name) sufficiently point out its intention 
and origin. An English woman, residing in Snport, 
near the foot of tho Kers-hope, having been plundered 
in the night by a band of the Scottish moss-troopois, 
is. supposed to convoke her servants and friends for the 
pirrsuit, or Mat To'ocli upbraiding them, at the same 
time, in homely phrase, fortheir negligence and security. 
The Hot Trod was followed by the i^ersons who had lost 
goods, with blood-hounds and horns, to raise the coun- 
try to help» They also used to carry a hurning wisp 
of stravv at a spear head, and to raise a cry, similar to 
the Indian w'ar- whoop. It ajipears, from articles made 
by the Wardens of the English Marches, September 
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IStli, in Gill oF Edward VL^, that all, on this ciy being' 
raised, were obliged to follow the fray, or chase, under 
pain of death. With these explanations, the genera] 
purport of the ballad may be easily discovered, though 
particular passages have become inexplicable, probably 
through corruptions introduced by reciters. The pre- 
sent lext is collected from four copies, which differed 
widely from each other. 
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THE FRAY OF SUPORT. 


SI/EEp’ry Sim of tli& Lamb-hill, 

And snoring Jock of Snport-mill, 

Ye are haith right het and fou’ — 

Rut my wac wakens na you. 

Last night I saw a sorry sight — 

Nought left me o’ fonr-and-tweiity gude ousen and ky, 
My weel-riddeu gelding, and a white quey, 

But a toom hyre^ and a wide, 

And the twelve nogs " on ilka side. 

Fy, lads ! shout id a* a' a’ a’, 

My gear s Vb gane. 

Weel may ye ken, 

Last night I was right scarce o' men : 

But Toppet Hob o’ the Mains bad guestea’d in my 
house by chance j 

I set him to wear the fore-door wi’ the speir, wliile I 
kept the back-door m V the lance ; 

' Toom c(nv}jouse.-.~*^i>%5-— Stalces. 
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But they hae run him thro^ the thick o’ the tbio, an cl 
broke his knee-pan, 

And the mergh^ 0’ bis shin-bane has run down on liis 
spur-leather whang : 

He^s lame while be lives, and where’er be may gang. 
Fy, lads ! shout a’ a* a’ a’ a’, 

My gear’s a’ gane. 

But Peenye, mygudy son, is out at the Plagbut-beacl, 
His een glittering for anger like a iiery gleed;^ 

Crying — Male sure the nooks 
Of Maky’s-muir crooks ; 

For the wily Scot takes by nooks, hooks, and crooks. 
Gin we meet a together in a head the morn, 

We’ll he merry inen.’^ 

Fy, lads ! shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’, 

My gear's a gane. 

There’s doughty Cuddy in tho IJeugh-head, 

Thou wMs aye gude at n need ; 

With thy brock-skin bag ^ at thy belt, 

Aye ready to mak a puir man help. 

Thou maun awa’ out to the Cauf-craigs, 

(Where anes ye lost your aiii twa naigs,) 

And there toom thy brock-skin hag. 

Fy, lads ! shout a’ a"" a’ a’ a’, 

My g’ear’s a’ ta’en. 

1 Mergli — Mai row. — ^ ^Fiery ghed—x\m of iron glowing on rtio 
anvil. — • The hadgei -skm pouch was used for carrying amniunit ion. 
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Donglaty Dan o’ tlie Houlet Hirfet, 

Thoti -vvas aye gnde at a birst : 

Gude wi’ a bow? and better wi’ a speir? 

The banldest March-man that e^-^r follon^l gear;. 
Come tlioa here. 

Fy, lads ! shoiit a’ a’ 

My geai'^s a’ gane. 

lliae, ye carle coopers? frae making* o’ Idrns and tubB? 
In tli6 Nicol forest woods. ^ 

Yotir craft basna left the yaluc of an oak rod? 

But if you had ony fear o’ God? 

Last night ye hadua slept sae sound? 

And let my geur be a’ ta’en. 

F}’, lads 1 shout a’ a’ a’ a* a’? 

My gear’s a’ ta’eu. 


Ah I lads? n^e’ll fang thcin a in a net? 

For I hae a’ the fords o’ Liddel set^^ 

The Dunkin and the Door-loup> 

The WilUe-ford? and the Water-slack? 

The Black-rack and the Troiit-duh of Liddel f 
There stands Johri Forster? wi’ hye men at lus back? 
Wi bnfft coat and cap of stcil ; 


^ A wood in Cumberland, in. Tvlucb Supoifc is sEtuatedr 
® "SVatebing forQ^ was a ready xnodo of intercepting the marau 
(leys j the names of the most noted fords upoa the Lichlol are 10 
dted m this vetse» 
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Boo 1 ca^ at them e’en, Jock ; 

That fortrs sickei',^ 1 wat wcil. 

Fy, kds I shout a’ a’ ^ a’, 

My gear’s a’ ta’en. 

IIoo ! hoo ! gar raise the lleid Souter, and Ilingan s 
Wat, 

WT a broad elsliin'^ and a wicker ; 

I wat weil tlie^’ll mak a ford sicker. 

Sae, whether they be Elliots or Armstrangs, 

Or rough-ridings Scots, or rude Johnstones, 

Or whotlier they be frae the Tarras or Ewsdale, 

They maun turn and dglit, or try the deeps o’ Liddel. 
Fy, ladsl shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a\ 

My gear’s a’ ta’en. 

Ah ! but they will play ye anither jigg> 

For they will out at the big rig, 

And thro’ at Fargy Gratae’s gap ” ^ 

But I hae another wile for that : 

For 1 hae little Will, and Stalwart Wat, 

Ami lang* Aicky, in the Souter Maoi, 

Wi’ his sleuth-dog sits in hib watch right sure j ‘ 

’ SUker — Secure ® JUhldn — A shoeniakei’s 
Feigus Gramo of Sowpoit, a'i one of tlie chief uien of tlmfc 
claw, became security to Lord Scraope for the good "belmvioui of 

hh friends and dependents, 8t]i January, 1662 Tnt^odHCt(0/i to 

History of Westmoj'eland and CiimleTlmid, p. 111. 

* See Kote A, p. 131. 

VOL, IT. I 
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Shou’d tke dog* gie a bark, 

He’ll be out in his sark/ 

And die or won, 

Fy, lads 1 shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’. 

My gear’s a’ ta’eii. 

Ha I boys ! — I see a party appearing- — udia’s yon ? 
Mothinks it’s the Caj)taiTi of Bewcastle,^ and Jeplitha’s 
John, 

Coining- down by the foul steps of Catlowdie’s loan 
They’ll mdcG a’ sicker, come which way they will, 

Ha, lads 1 shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’. 

My gear’s a’ ta’en 

Captain Mnsg-rave,^ and a’ his band, 

Are coming do%7n by the Siller-strand, 

And the Muckle toun-bell o’ Carlisle is rung : 

My gear was a’ weel won, 

And before it’s carried o’er the Border, mony a man’s 
gae down. 

Fy, lads ! shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’, 

My gear’s a’ gone. 

3 jSarh — -Shift. 

* According to the lato Glenrlddel’s notes on tins ballad, the 
ojffitie of Captain of Newcastle was Held by tbe chief of the Nisons, 
® Catlowdie is a ^mall tillage in Cumberland, near tlie junction 
of the Esk and Liddel. 

•* This was probably the famous Captiun Jacls: Slusgrave, who 
bad charge of the watch along the CrysBop, or Ker&hope, as ap- 
pears from the ojrder of the watebeH appointed by Loid AVbarton, 
when Deputy General, in the Gth Edward VI» 
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Note A. 

WV his sleuth^flog sits in his watoh right sure. — P. 12D, Lottoni- 


The Si (intin tila, who, by the hhirch laws, -were planted upon the 
Border each night, had usually slcuth-doga, or Idood-homida, along; 

with tliGui See Nicholson’s Border JLaivs^ and Loan 

ton’s BegidatioTLs in the of Edward PX 

Of the hlood"hound we have a^d sometlun^ in the notes om 
JIahbie Noble ; hut we may, in addition* refer to the follovVing 
poetical description of the quaUtioa and uses of that singular ani- 
mal : — , 


ITpon the him lea 

Of Tweecl, slowivinding thro’ the vale, the seat 
Of war and rapine once, ere Britons knew 
The sweets of peace, or Aniui’s dread commaudtt 
To Uvsting- leagues the haughty rivals awed, 

Tliere dwelt a pilfering i rcr \ well train’d and skiU’d 

In all the mysteries of theft, the spoil 

Their only substance, feuds and war their spot t, 

Not more export in every fi aiidful m t 
The arch felon of old, who by the tail 

Drew back his lowinif priye : in vain his wiles. 

In vain the shelter of the covering rock, 

In rain the sooty cloud and ruddy flames, 

Tiiat issued from his mouth j for aoonhe paid 
His forfeit life ; a debt how justly due 
To wrong’d Alcides, and avenging Heaven ! 

” VeU’d in the shades of night they ford the Btreainy 
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Tlien, prowliug^ far and near, ivhata’cr they aei/ip 
Becomes tlieir prey ; nor flocks nor herds are safe, 
NoratfUla protect the atceij nor strong- Imrr’d doors 
SecTiTo the favourite horse. Soon as the morn. 
Beycals his wrongs, with ghastly vitage wan 
The plunder’d owner stands, and from Ins lips 
A thaviaand thronging cursoB hurst then* way. 

He calls his stout allies, and in a Ime 

His faithful hounds ho loads ; then, with a volco 

That ntters loud lua rage, attentive cheers. 

Soon the sagacious brute, Ids curling tail 
nourish’d in air, losv bending, plies around 
Hiabu5»y noap, the steaming vapour anuffs 
InquisitLVP, nor leaves one turf untried : 

Till, conscious of the recent stains, his heart 
Bcata quick, his snufilnig nose, his aetlvc tail. 
Attest his joy ; then, with deop-oponing mouth 
That uutkug tho welkin trembJo, he proclaims 
The audacious felou I Toothy foot ho marks 
Hia winding w , while all tho hstemug crowd 
.Applaud his reasonings. O’er the watery ford, 
Hiy sandy heaths and stony batren hills. 

O'er beaten tracks, with inen and beast diatedu'd. 
Unerring he pursues; till, at tlie cot 
Arrived, and seizing by liiagiiilty tliroafc 
The caitiff vile, redeems the captive prey j 
So exquisitely dcUcatc hit senso J ” 

SoUEuviLtC's Chase, 
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LORD MAXWELLS GOODNIGHT. 

NEVER BEFORE Ptn^LISHBO- 


This beautiful ballad is published from a copy in 
Glenridders MSS., with soma slight variations from 
tradition. It alludes to one of the most remarkable 
feuds upon the West Marches, 

A. D. 1585, John Lord Ma-srwell, or, as he styled 
himself, Earl of Morton, having ciuarrelled with the 
Earl of Arran, reigning favourite of James VI., and 
fallen, of course, under the displeasure of the comi, 
was denounced rebel. A commifrsion wns also given 
to the Laird of Johnstone, then Warden of the West 
Marches, to pursue and apprehend the ancient rival 
and enemy of his house. Two bands of mercenaries, 
commanded by Captains Craiistoun and Lammie, who 
were sent from Edinburgh to suppoit Johnstone, were 
attacked and cut to pieces at Crawford-uiiiir, by Robert 
Maxwell, natural brother to the chieftain;^ who, fol- 

^ It 13 devoutly to be wi^bctl, that tliis Lammie (who was killed 
iu the skirmish) may have boeu tho samo miscreant, who, in th(? 
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lo\vIng‘ Up Lis advantage, burned Johnstone^s Castle of 
IjOcLwoocI, observing, with savage glee, that he would 
give Lady Johnstone light enough by which “ to set her 
hood” In a subsequent conflict, Johnstone himself 
was defeated, and made prisoner, and is said to have 
died of grief at the disgrace which he sustained. — See 
Spottiswoode and Joiinstone^s Histories^ and 
Moyse’s Memoirs, ad anmon 1585. 

By one of the revolutions, common in those days, 
Maxwell was soon after restored to the King’s farotxr 
in his turn, and obtained the wardenry of the West 
Marches. A bond of alliance wa3 subscribed by him, 
and by Sir James Johnstone, and for some time the 
two clans lived in harmony. In the year 1 593, how- 
ever, the hereditary feud was revived, on the following 
occasion : A band of marauders, of the clan Johnstone, 
drove a prey of cattle from the lands belonging to the 
Kairds of Crichton, Satiquliar, and Drumlanrigj and 
defeated, with slaughter, the pursuers, who attempted 
to rescue their property. — [/S'ce the Lads of Wam^ 
^Tvray^ post, p. 1 48 .] The injured parties, being appre- 
hensive that Maxwell would not cordially embrace their 
cause, on account of his late reconciliation with the 

day of Queea Mary’s distress, ensign being of <inbyt tafRtac^r 

had painted one it ye cruell murtbar of lining Henry, and lay ad 
down before ber Majestic, at q;uliat time she presented lietself los 
priaoner to yo lordis.” — Binaj^i.’s J\m& 15, 1567. It 

Tvould b« some sadsfaedon. to know, that the grey hairs of this wm- 
tby |iHai'soAfxge did not go down to tbe grave in peace. 
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Johnsfconesj endeavoured to overeonie liis reluctance, 
by offering to enter into bonds of rnanrent, and so to 
become liis followers and liegemen ; be, on the other 
hand^ granting to them a bond of maintenance, or pro- 
tection, by which he bound himself, in iisual form, to 
maintain their quarrel against all mortals, saving his 
loyalty. Thus, the most powerful and respectahle 
families in Dumfries-shirc, became, for a time, the 
v^assals of Lord Maxwell. This secret alliance was 
discovered to Sir James Johnstone the Laird of Cum- 
mer trees, one of hife own clan, though a retainer to 
Maxwell. Ciimmertrees even contriyed to possess him- 
self of the bonds of manrent, which he delivered to Ms 
chieL The petty warfare betwixt the rival barons was 
instantly renewed. Buccleuch, a near relation of John- 
stone, came to his assistance with Ms clan, the most 
renowned freebooters, [says^a historhm,] the ffercest and 
bravest warriors amongtha Border tribes.”^ With Buc- 
cleuch also came the Elliots, Armstrongs, and Grmmes, 
Thus reinforced, Johnstone surprised and cut to pieces 
a party of the Maxwells, stationed at Lochmaben. On 
the other hand, Lord Maxv^ell, armed with Iho royiil 
authority, and mimbering among his followers all the 
barons of Nithsdale, displayed Ms banner as the Kiiig^s 
lieutenant, and invaded Annandale at the head of 2000 
men. In those days, however, the royal auspices seem 

^ Inter accdlus latrociniis fattiQsosi-i Scoter JBucdmchi , 

fortissimos Irihitliun d feroctssimos .^^ — JoiiNSToifi Hisiotiai Ed* 
AmstaL p, 182 , 
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to have canietl as little good fortune as etfectiTO strength 
'^vitb. them. A desperate conflict still renowned in tra- 
clitionj took place ab the Dryffe Sands> not far from 
Lockerby, in which Johnstone, although inferior in 
numhers, partly by Lis own conduct, partly by the va- 
lour of his allies, gained a decisive victory. Lorrl Max- 
well, a tall man, and heavily armed, was stiuck from 
his horse in the flight, and cruelly slain, after the hand, 
which he stretched out for quarter, had been severed 
from his body. Many of his followers were slain in the 
battle, and many cruelly wounded, especially by slashes 
in the face, which wound was thence termed a “Zoc/rer- 
h\j lickP The Barons of Lag, Closeburn, and Drum- 
lanrig, escaped l>y the fleotness of their horses 5 a cir- 
cinnstance alluded to in the following ballad. 

This fatal battle was follov ed by a long feud, attended 
with all the circumstances of horror p] oper to a barba- 
rous age. Johnblonc, in hi& difliise mannei, de&cribcb it 
thus I Ah eo die ultra cUvoqiie in Aiinandia, et 
NithlcL ma^nis utrixisque o'egionis jacturis certatuvi, 
incendia,^ rapina^ et nefandci facinora ; lihex'i 
in maternis gr emits triccidati^ marlti in conspcctn 
conjugKiifn suct/ntmi incenses villce ; lamentahihs uhi- 
qua querimonim^ et horrihiles armormifh fremitus ^ 
— JoHKST05<t Histcriay JBd. Amstdeh p. 182. 

John, Lord Maxwell, with wliose Goodnight the 
leadcv is here presented, was sou to him who fell at 
the battle of X)ryife Sands, and is said to have early 
avowed the deepest revenge for his father's death* 
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^Such^ indeed, was the liery and imtameablG .spirit of the 
man, that neither the threats nor entreaties of tlio Iviiig‘ 
himself could make him lay aside his yindictive pur- 
pose ; although Johnstone, the object of his resent- 
ment, had not only reconciled himself to the court, hnt 
even obtained the wardenry of the Middle Marches^, 
in room of Sir John Carmichael, murdered by the Arm- 
strongs. Lord Maxwell was therefore prohibited to 
approach the Border counties ; and having, in con- 
tempt of that mandate, excited new disturbances, he 
was conlined in the castle of Edinburgh. From this 
fortress, how'ever, he contrived to make his escape ; 
and, haying repaired to Dumfries -shire, ho sought an 
amicable interview with Johnstone, under a pretence of 
a wish to accommodate their differences » Sir Eobert 
Maxwell, of Orchardstane, (mentioned in the Ballad, 
verse 1,) who was married to a sister of Sir James 
Johnstone, persuaded his brother-in-law to accede to 
Maxwell’s proposal. The following relation of what 
followed is tiilren from an article in Shawlield’s MS., 
mentioned in the introduction to the ballad called 
mont Willie : — 

“ The simple truth and cause of the treasonable mur‘>i 
ther of iimq^uhile Sir James Johnstoun of Dimskellie, 
knight, was as efter followes. To wit, John Lord 
Maxwell having dealt and useit his best means with 
some nohilemcn and baronnes within the cuutrcy, and 
iikevvays ^dth sundrie of the name of Maxwell, being* 
refuised of them all to be partakers of so fonll ane 
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deed ; till at last he iiiihappily persuaded one Charles 
Maxwell, one of the brether of Kirkhon&e, to be with 
him, and haying’ made him assuired to be pairtiier in 
that treasonable plot : therefore, taking advantage of 
the wealcness and unabilitie of umqnhill Sii* Hobert 
Maxwell of Orchyardloun, knight, presuming that he 
had power of the said Sir James, being brother-in-law 
to him, to bring him to anye part he pleased ; Max- 
\yGll, pretending he had special busines to do with Sir 
James, hearing he was going from the court of Eng- 
land, so gave oat by reasonn he was the king’s xehell 
for the time, for brealdng weird out of the castle of 
Edinburgh, that he had no other houpes to obtains the 
King-’s favour but be his meanes. So upon this pre- 
tence, the said Sir James was moved to meet him at 
Auchnamhill, near by Arthorstane, without the house 
of Bent, upon the 6th Aprile, 160S, with one man onlie 
with him as was with the uther, therselves two onlie 
and the forsaid Sir Bobert Maxwell with them, and 
their serVantes being a little off. The forsaid Charkjj 
falls out with opprobrious and malicious speeches to 
Sir James his servant, William Johnsloune of Gun- 
menlie, and before he was aware shott him with ane 
pistolL Sir James hearing the shott and his man’s 
words, turning about to see what was past, immediate- 
lie Maxwell shott him behind his back with ane pistoll 
daairgit with two poysonit bulietts, at which shott the 
said Sir James fell from his horse. Maxwell not being 
nontent therewith, raid about him ane long tyme, and 
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pcrsued Hm fai’deVj vowing' to use him more cruelly 
und treacherouslie than he had done, for which it is 
known sufficiently what followed.”- — A fact,” saith 
Spottiswoode, detested by all honest men, and tho 
gentleman’s misfortune severely lamented, for he was a 
man full of wisdom and courage.” — Spottiswoode, 
Ediilon 1677; pp* 467, 504. Joiinstoni Historian 
Hd. Amst^L pp. 254, 283, 449- 
Lord Maxwell, tlie murderer, made his escape to 
Prance ; hut having ventured to return to Scotland, ho 
nas appiehended lurking in the wilds of Caithness, and 
luought to trial at Edinburgh. The royal authority 
w'as now much strengthened hy the union of the 
crowns, and James employed it in stanching the feuda 
of the nobility, with a firmness which was no attribute 
of his general character. But iu the beat actions of 
that monarch, there seems to have been an. unfortunate 
tincture of that meanness, so visible on the present oc- 
casion, Lord Maxwell Avas indicted for the mnrder of 
Johnstone ; but this ivas coml)ined with a charg*e of 
j^re’^aislng, which, according to the ancient Scottish 
law, if perjjetrated by a landed man, constituted a spe- 
cies of treason, and inferred forfeiture. Thus the noble- 
purpose of public justice was sullied by being united 
with that of enriching some needy favourite. John, 
Lord Maxwell, was condemned, and beheaded, 21 st 
May, 1613. Sir Gideon Murray, treasurer-depute? 
had a great share of his forfeiture j hut the attainder 
was afterwai'ds reversed, and the honours and estate 
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were conferred upon the brother of the deceased. 
- — Laing’s History of Scotland^ vol. i. p. 02 , — John-' 
ST ONI Historian p. 493. 

The lady mentioned m the ballad, Yas sister 1o the 
Marquis of Hamilton, and, according to Johnstone 
the historian, had little reason to regret Ijein^ separated 
from her husband, whose harsh treatment finally occa- 
sioned her death. But vTohnstone appears not to bo 
altogether untinctnred with the prejudices of his clan, 
and is probably, in this instance, guilty of exaggeration ; 
as the active share taken by the Marquis of Hamilton 
in favour of Maxwell, is a circumstance inconsistent 
with such a report. 

Thus was finally ended, by a salutary example of se- 
verity, the foul debate^’ betwixt the Maxwells and 
Johnstonea, in the course of which each family lost two 
chieftains ; one dying of a broken heart, one in the field 
of battle, one by assa^^shuition, and one by the sword of 
the executioner. 

It seems reasonable to believe, that the following- 
ballad must have been written before the death of Lord 
Maxwell, in 1613 5 otherwise there would have heeu 
some allusion to that event- It must therefore have 
been composed hetwixt 1608 and that period. 
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LORD MAXWELUS GOODNIGHT/ 


“Adieu, inatUme, my mother dear, 

But unci my sistexb three ! 

Adieu, fail Ilohert of Oiclimdstane ! 

My heart is wac for thee. 

Adieu, the lily and the rose^ 

The piinuo&e fan to see ; 

Adieu, my ladye, and only joy ! 

For I may not stay mth thee. 

“ Though I liae slain the Lord Johnstone, 

What cai'c I for tbeii feid ? 

My noble mind their vviath disdains, — 

He was my father’s deid. 

Both mght and day I lahomM oft 
Of him aveng-ed to be ; 

But now Fve got what lang I sought, 

And I may not stay with thee, 

« Adieu! Dmmlaniig, false weit aye, 

And Closeburu in a band 

^ i [ 

Vjf 

^ [ Lord Byron to tlufl bcilkd, iia having suggostecl tlio 

Goodnight iia the 1st Conto pf Ohiid^ Harold. See Life and WoiLs 
of Byron, vol. yiii,^En.]— l^otc? lA, p. 144. 
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TliG Laird of Lag, frao my fatlier that fled. 
When tlie Johnston struck aff liis band. 

They were tluee brethren in a band — 

Joy may they never see ! 

Their Ircachcrovis art, and cowardly heart. 

Has twined my love and me. 

Adieu ! Dumfries, my proper place, 

But and Cavlaverock fair 1 
Adieu I my ctistle of the Thrieve,^ 

Wi’’ a' my buildings there : 

Adieu 1 LochmabeiVs gale &ae fair, 

The Langholm-holm, where hirks there Ik* \ 
Adieu ! my lad}e, and only joy, 

For, trust me, I may not slay wi’ thee. 

Adieu I fair Eskdale up and dow n. 

Where luy puir friends do dwell ; 

The bangistcrs " wdll ding tliem down^ 

And will them sair compell. 

But ril avenge their feid myseil. 

When 1 come the sea ; 

Adi^u 1 ;my ladye, and only joy, 

F6r I may not stay wi’ thee.” — » 

Lord of the land I” — that ladye said, 

“ O wad ye go wi* me, 

Unto my brother’s stately tower. 

Where safest ye may be \ 

'See Kote B, p. The prorailmg parpy. 
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There ETamiltons, and Douglas baith, 

Shall rise to succour thee.’' — 

Thanlcs for thy kindness? fair my damo? 

But I may not stay wi' thee.” — 

Then he tuik aff a gay gold ringj 
Thereat hang signets three ; 

Hae? tnk thee that, mine ain dear thing. 

And still hae mind o’ me : 

But if thou take another lord. 

Ere I come ower the sea — 

His life is but a throe days^ lease, 

Though I may not stay "vvi’ thee.” — 

The wind was fair, the ship was clear, 

That good lord went away j 
And most part of his friends were thered 
To giye him a fair convey. 

They drank the wine, they didna spaiiv 
Even in that gude lord's sight — 

Sae now he's o’er the floods sae gTay,^ 

And Lord Maxwell has ta'en Iris Goodnight. 

^ The ancestor of the present Mr hrox-wcH of Bioomholm is pai- 
ticularly meiitioried in Glenu ciders MS. as haying attended lilf. 
cliieftain in Ha distress, and as having received a grant of lazuk, lu 
reward of this nianifcatation of attachment, 

^ This seoras to have been a favoiiritc epithet In. old roman cch. 
Thus m Hoi rtchildci and Maiden Himuild^ 

” Tbui say led ower tbo so grtt^^ 

In Inglond arm ed wore timy, 

Ther him leve&t ware,’* 
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A.PPENDIX. 


Note A. 

AdiAuI Zinmlanrig, §-<i, — P. 14], v. 3. 

The reader VfiW perceive, fronitlio Introduction, wliat connexion 
tlie bond, subscribed by Douglas of Diumlouvig, K-iikpatrick of 
Clo sebum, and Grierson of Lagg, had with the death of Lord Max- 
weirs, father For the satisfaction of those who may be curious ns 
to the form nf these bonds, I have transcribed a letter of mament,'*^ 
fiom a MS, collection of up^^arcls of twenty deeds of that nature, 
copied from tho originals by the late John Synie, Esi^,, wiiter to 
the signet ; for the use of which, with many other favours of a si rail av 
nature, I am indebted to Dr Rohei t Anderson of Edinbuigh. Tho 
bond is granted by Thomas Kirlcpatiick of Clopehurn, to Hober( 
Lord hlaxwell, father of him who was slain at the battlo of tho 
Di^ffe Sands* 


BOKD OF MAKRENT. 

Btt it hetid till all tnen be tlnr present let ires, me, Thomas 
Kirlcpatridh of Closburn, to bo bundm and oblist, and be the tenor 
heir of, btfldis and oblissis me, be the faith and treuth of my body, 

* The proper spelling is manred. Thus, in the romance of Florice 
and Hhmchcjioure — 

" He wil ftille to thr fot, 

Andhtcom thimangirbe motj 
His manred thou gchalfe afonge, 

Auil the trewthe of hishonde.'' 
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m nimaTeuI: and soj’vice to ano noHl anti myclity loid, RoLoi't Loiril 
^Inxwull, induring all tlie dayis of my lyfe ; and byndis and oblissis 
me, as said is, to be leil and trew man and servant to tlie said Ho- 
l 3 ork Loiil iMax-vvell, my master, and sail no^vtliir Heiv nor 90 bia 
sbaitli, but sail lat the samyn at my ntir power, an warn him 
theruf. And I sail conceill it that the said lord scliawis to me, 
and Ball gif him agane the best icill and true counsale that I can^ 
cjuhon. he only asMs at me ; and that I sail rydq with my hyn, 
Iroyndis, servaiidis, and allies, that wll ilo for me, Or to gang with 
the said loi d ; and to do 1dm refauld, tvew, and thankful service, 
and take aTauldpbuiB part with the auidloi'd, myninibtGr, in all and 
hindiy bis actiords, causis, quatroHls, lelul and honest, movit, or to 
bo inovit, be Kim, or agaiiis Kirn, baith in peace and ^voiv, oontrair 
or agaius all tKae thatleiffcs or do may (my idlogeaiice to owr aove- 
ran ladye thu quenis grace, her tutor juid governor, allanorly ex- 
cept.) And tbir my lettreg of manrent, for all the dayis of my life 
foresEiid to indure, all dissimulations, fraud, or gyle, secludit and 
away put. lu witness,^’ &c. The deed ia signed at Edhdmrgh,^ 3d 
Eehruaty, 1542. 

. In the collection, from which this extract is made, there arc 
honds of a: similar nature granted to Lord Maxwell, by Douglas of 
Drumbinrigj aueestor to the Dukes of Queensbeiryj by Ciicbton 
Lord Sanqulint, ancestor of tlio Ewls of Dumfries, ai\d many of 
his kindred; by Stuart of Castlemilk ; by Stuoit of Garlies, an- 
cestor of the Earls of Galloway ; by Murray of Cockpo ol, ancestor 
of the blur rays, Lords Aimandale ; by GriersoiL of Lagg, Gordon 
of LocKmaben, and many other of the moat ancient and 1 espectnblo 
hai'ons in the south-west of Scotland, binding themselves, in the 
moat submisaiva terms, to become the liegemen, and the vaaacds of 
the Kouae of Maxwell ; a circumstimce which must Hghly excite 
our idea of the power of that family. IVay, even the lival chief- 
tain, Johnstone of Johnstone, seems at one time to have come un- 
der a similar obligation to Maxwell, by a bond, dated 1 Ith Hobim- 
ary, 1528, in wliich reference is made to the counter- obligation of 
the patron, in these words : '* Forasmeikle aa the said lord has 
cblist him to supple, mniutene, and defend me, in the peeiabill 
brouWng and joysing of all my landis, rentie, &c,, and to take my 
YOL II» K 
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eefald, leill, anil f:r«‘W part, in all my good actionisi causls, and 
(jiiarlGS, leiful ami honest, aganes all deedlie, his alledge aticG to ant 
soveraigno loi d the king allanerJy exceptedj as at mail* length is con- 
tained in hia letti os of maintenance maid to me thurupon ; therc-^ 
fore,*’ See. he pioceeds to bind himself as liegeman to the Maxwell. 

I cannot dismiss tlio subject without observing, that, in the dan-, 
geioub times ot Queen Mary, when most of these bonds arc dated, 
many barons, foi the soke of maintaining unamniity and good oidci, 
may have chosen to enrol themselves among the clients of Lord 
IMaxwoIl, then. Walden of the Border, fiom which, at a less tur- 
bulent period, personal considerations would have deterred them* 


Note B- 

Adicut my castle of the Thrieve^ ^c. — P. 142, y. 2, 

Tins fortress is situated in the stewartvy of Kirkcudbright, upon 
an island several acies in extent, formed by the river Dee. The 
walls aie very thick tind stiuiig, anil bear the inaiks of great anti- 
quity. It was a io\al oastlo ; but the keeping of it, agreeable to 
tho feudal practice, was granted liy chai ter, or aoinetimcs by nmoro 
temporal y and precarious right, to different powerful families, toge- 
ther with lands for theii good sor'idce in maintaining and defending 
the place. This offico of heiitable keeper remainecl withtlie Nitheb- 
dale family (cliief of the Maxwells) till thou fovfeiture, 1715, Tbft 
gatrison se6ms to havo been victualled upon feudal piinciplo ; for 
each pari^ int the atewartry was burdened with the yc’aily payment 
of a lardi^er mart cow, i, e. a cow fit for being killed and salted at 
Mattinmaa, lor winter provisions. The right of levying thesi' cat- 
tlo wits retained by the NithesdaJo family, when they sold tho ca&tlo 
and aafate, in. 1704, and they did not cease to exercise it till thcii 
attainder FouNXAikH Ann’s Decisions, vol, i. p, 6‘88. 

This same castle of the Thrieve was, A.D. 1451-2, the scene 
of an ontri^eous and cruel insult upon the loyril authority. The 
fortress was flien hold by "Williain, VIII, Earl of Douglas, who, in 
fact, possessed a more unlimited authorify over the aouthofn dis- 
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tricts of ScotUml, thau tho rei^iag inonarcli. The Eavl W, on 
some preteaee, seircd and iinprisoned a harou, called RUclellan, 
tutor of Bombie, whom he threatened to biing to trial, by his 
power of hereditary 3 uria diction. The uncle of this gentleman. Sir 
Patrick Giay of Eonhs, who coimnantled the body-guard of James 
IL, obtained fioin that prince a warrant, requiring from Earl Dou- 
glas the body of the prisoner. When Gray appeared, the earl in- 
stantly suspected his errand, “Yon have not dined,” said ho, with- 
out suffering him to open Ida commission \ “ it is ill talking between 
a full man and a fasting.” 'Wliile Gray rvas at meat, the unfortu- 
nate prisoner by Douglas’s command, led forth to the comt- 
yard and beheaded. When the ropast waa finished, the King’s let- 
ter was presented and opened. “ Sii Patruk, ” says Douglas, 
leading Gray to the coiut, “light glad had I been to honour the 
King’s nie&bonger; but you have oonio too late. Yonder lies your 
■sister's son, without the head : you aie welcome tolua dead body,^* 
Gray, having mounted his Jioifie, tinned to the Eail, and expressed 
Ills wrath in a deadly oath, that he would requite the injury with 
Douglas’s heart’s blood.— To horse ! ” cried the haughty barony 
wnd the messengei of Ins prince was pnmied till within a few miles 
of Edinburgh^ Gray, however, had an opportunity of keeping luh 
vow i for, being upon guard m the King’s antechamber at Stirling, 
when James, incensed at the iiiSulonco of tho Earl, struck him with 
his dagger. Sir Patrick rushed in, and dispatched him irith a pole- 
axe. The costlc of Thrieve was the last of the foitre-sscs which lielil 
out for the house of Douglas, aftei their grand rcbollioii in 1 550, 
James II. writes an account of tho exile of tins potent fanidy, to 
Cliarles VII, of Fiance, 8th Jul}, 1.'355; and adds, that all their 
castles had been yielded to him, “ JScLCcpto clunla.vat castro de Trc^fct 
yjer nostras Jtdeles mpr&sentiarum dbsessa ; qiiod^ domino oOKce- 
d^Uy in hrevi abtinae, sjieranius.” — P inkeri’On’s History j Ap» 
jiejidiX vol.,u p. 480 .—See Pii!sgottie’s HistQ\yy Gons croft, 
&,c. 


I CThis incident, no doubt, suggested the scene between Arcbibald 
Bell-tliG.Cat and Lord Bdarmiou. See Canto V. x1v*-^Ed,I 
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THE LADS OF WAMPHRAY. 


Tub reader will find, prefixed to tlie foreg^oing' ballad, 
an account of tlie noted feud betwixt the families of 
Maxwell and J obnstone. The followings song celebrates 
the skirmish, in 1593, betwixt the Johnstones and 
Crichtons, which led to the reyivjil of the ancient quar- 
rel betwixt Johnstone and Maxwell, and finally to the 
battle of Dryffe Santis, in which the latter lost his life* 
Wamphray ia the name of a parish in Annandale* 
Lethenhall was the abode of Johnstone of Wamphiay, 
and continued to be so till of late j^ears, William 
Johnstone of Wamphray, called the Gcdliard^ was a 
noted freebooter. A place, near the head of TcYiotdalo, 
retains the name of the Galliard^s JFauids, (folds,) 
being a yalley, where he used to secrete and divide his 
Qpoi]^ with his Liddesdale and Eskdale associates. His 
nom de gnerre seems to have been derived from the 
dance called The GalUard* The word is still used in 
Scotland, to express an active, gay, dissipated character.^ 
Willie of the !l^rkhill, nephew to the Galliard, and his 

^ Clovoljmcl applies tbe pliraso in a yerj difibient mannci, in 
treating of the assBinbly of BWines at 'WestminBtor, 1644 r— 
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avenger, was also a noted Border robber. Previous to 
the battle of Dryffe Sands, so often mentioned, tradition 
reports, that Maxwell had offered a ten-pound-land to 
any of his party, who should brings him the head or 
hand of the Laird of Johnstone. This being reported 
to his antagonist, he answered, he had not a ten-ponnd- 
land to offer, but would give a iive-merk-land to the 
man who should that day cut off the head or hand of 
Lord Maxwell. Willie of the Kirkbill, mounted upon 
a young grey horse, rushed upon the enemy, and earned 
the reward, by striking down their unfortunate chief* 
tain, and cutting off his right hand. 

From a pedigree in the appeal case of Sir James 
Johnstone of Westeraw, claiming the honours and 
of Annandale, it appears that the Jobnstones of Warn* 
phray ^yerc descended from James, sixth son of the sixth 
baron of Johnstone- The male line became extinct in 
1657. 


“ And Selden is a GaUtanIhy liiraaelfj 
And wtl miglU be j there’s more divines 
Than in. alj this thcix Jewiali Sanhednm.” 

Skelton, in Ms Tailing poemagainstjainos IV,, terms him Sir S^lyv 
Qdyardt 
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TI-IE LADS OF WAMPHRAY. 


’Twixt Girth-hfiacP and the Langwood end. 

Lived the Galliard, and the Galliard's men > 

But and the lads of Leverhay, 

That drove the Crichton’b gear away. 

It is the lads of Lethenha’, 

The greatest rogues amaug them a’ : 

But and the lads of Stefenhiggin, 

They broke the house in at the rigging. 

The lads of Fingland, and Hslbeck-hill, 

They were never for good, but aye for ill ; 

^TwLxt the Staywood-bush and Langsidedull, 

They steal'd the broked cow and the branded bull- 

It is the lads of the Girtb-head, 

The deTs in thetn for pride and greed ; 

For the Galliard, and the gay Galliard’s men, 

They ne’er saw a horse but they made it tlieir ain. 

^ Levetbay, Stefenbiggiin, Gir1,h-lies,(l, See,, aie sll situated 
th»j parish of Wampbray, 
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The Gailiard to Nithsdale is gane, 

To steal vSinj- Crichton’s winsome duiij 

The Gailiard is unto the stable gauej 

But instead of the dun, the blind he has ta’en. 

‘‘ Now Simmy, Simmy of the Side, 

Come out and see a Johnstone ride 1 
Heie’s the bonniest horse in a’ Nitbside, 

And a gentle Johnstone ubooii his hide.” — - 

Simmy Crichton’s mounted then, 

And Crichtons has raised mony a ane ; 

The Gtdliard IrowM his horse had been wight, 
But the Crichtons lieat him out o’ sight. 

As soon as the Gailiard the Crichton saw, 
Behind the saugh-bush he did draw ; 

And there the Crichtons the Galliaid hae ta’en, 
And iiane wi’ him but Willie alane, 

O Simmy, Simmy, now let me gang, 

And ril never mair do a Ciichton wrung ! 

O Simmy, Simmy, now let me be, 

And a peck gowd PH give to thee ! 

O Simmy, Simmy, now let me gang, 

And my wufe shall heap it with her hand.” — 
But the Crichtons wadna let the Gailiard be, 
But they hang’d him hio upon a tree. 
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O think then Willie he was right wat‘, 

When he saw bis uncle guided sae ; 

But if ever I live Wamphray to see, 

My nucleus death avenged shall he — 

Back Lo Wamphray he is gane. 

And riders has raised moiiy a ane ; 

Saying — “ My lads, if yedl he true. 

Ye shall a' he clad in the nohle blue.” — 

Back to Nithsdalc they have gane, 

And awa* the Crichtons’ no\Yt^ hae ta’en *, 

But when they cam to the Wellpatb-head,^ 

The Crichtons hade them ’light and lead. 

And when they cam to the Biddes-hurn,’^ 

The Crichtons bade them stand and turn ; 

And when they cam to the Biddes-strand, 

The Crichtons they were hard at haniL 

But when they cam to thp Biddes-laWp ^ 

The Johnstones bade them stand and draw ; 
u 'V^'eVo done me ill> we’ll thole ^ nae wrang, 

But hack to Wamphtay we will gang.” — ► 

^ Cattle. The Wellpath is a pass by which the Jolui- 

stones were jetreating to their fastnf’SSRS in Annandale. 

^ The Biddes-bum, where the shirmish look place betwixt the 
Jolrastoaea aud their pursuers, is a rivulet which takas its course 
amoug the mountains on the confines of Nitheadale and Annandale, 
^ X>av } — A eonicfd hiU. — TTtoZ^?-— Endure* 
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And out spoke Willie of the ICirklhlk 
Of lighting’, lads, ye’sG hae your lill/^ — 

And from his horse Willie he lap, 

And a burnish^’cl brand in liis hand ho gat- 

Out through the Crichtons Willie he ran, 

And dang* them down baith horse and man ; 

0 hut the Johustones were wondrous lude, 
When the Biddes-burn ran three days blood! 

Now, sirs, we have done a noble deed ; 

We have reveng-ed the Galliard^s bleid, 

Por 'every finger of tlie Galliard’s hand, 

1 vow this day IVe Idihd a man.” — 

As they cam in at Evan-liead, 

At Ricldaw-hohn they spread abroad ; ^ 

Drive on, my lads ! it will be late ; 

We’ll hae a pint at Wamphray gate.^ 

For where’er I gang, or e’er I rido, 

The lads of Wamphray are on my side ; 

And of a’ the lads that I do ken, 

A Wamphray lad’s the king of men.” 


* Hicklaw-KoW IS a place upon, tlic ISvan water, which falls iuto 
lie Annau, below Moffat. 

® Wampbray-gate waa in fcliose days au alehouse. 
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Bat, O iny country I liow shall memory trace 
Thy glorlcft, lost in either Charles’s days, 

'When through thy helde destrnctive rapine spread, 

Nor sparing infants’ tears, nor hoary head I 
In those dreadduys, the unprotected swain 
Mourn'd, in the mountains, o'er his wasted plain ; 

Nor longer vocal, with the shepherd's lay. 

Were Yarrow’s banks, or grovoa of Endentiay.” 

XiANGnoBi^n— GtruVs and ra?owr. 


Such are the verses, in which a modern hard has 
painted the desolate state of Scotland, during a period 
liighly nnfavourahle to poetical composition. Yet the 
civil and religions wars of the seventeenth century have 
afforded some subjects for traditionary poetry, and the 
reader is now to he presented with the ballads of that 
disastrous era. Some prefatory history may not be un- 
acceptable. 

That the Reformation was a good and a glorious 
Uiork, few will be such slavish bigots as to deny. But 
the enemy came, by night, and sowed taros among* the 
wheat; or rather, the foul and rank soil, upon which 
the seed was thrown, pushed forth, together With the 
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rising crop, a plentiful proportion of pestilentml weeds. 
The morals of the reformed clergy were severe ; their 
learning was usually respectable, sometimes profound 5 
and their eloquence, though often coarse, was vehement, 
animated, and popular* But they never could forget, 
that their rise had been achieved by the degradation, if 
not the fall, of the Crown ; and hence, a body of men, 
wiio, in most countries, have been attached to monar- 
chy, were in Scotland, for nearly tw'o centuries, some- 
times the avowed enemies, ahrays the ambitious rivals, 
of their piince. The disciples of Calvin could scarcely 
avoid a tendency to democracy, and the republican form 
of church government was sometimes hinted at, as no 
unfit model for the state; at least, the kirkmen labour- 
ed to impress upon their followers and hearers the fun- 
damental principle, that the church should be solely 
governed by those, unto whom God had given the spi- 
ritual sceptre. The elder Molvine, in a conference with 
James VI., seized the monarch Ly the sleeve, and ad- 
(Iressing him as God^s sillie vassal^ told him, There 
are two kings, and two kingdomes. There is Christ, 
andhia kingdomc, the kirke ; whose subject King James 
the Sixth is, and of whose kingdome he is not a king, 
nor a head, nor a lord, hut a member 5 and they whom 
Christ hath called and commanded to watch ower his 
kirke, and govern his spiritual Idng dome, have sufficient 
authoritie and power from liim so to do ; which no 
Christian king, nor prince, should control or discharge, 
but fortifie and assist ; otherwise they are not faithful 
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snl)jeots to Clirist — Calderwood, p. 329. Tlic dele- 
gated theocracy, thus sternly claimed, was exercised 
with eq^ual vig'our. The offences in the King’s house- 
hold fell imdcr their unceremonious jurisdiction^ and he 
Was formally reminded of his occasional neglect to saj- 
grace before and after meat — his repairing to hear the 
woi'd more rarely lhaii was fitting — .his profane harming 
and swearing, and keeping of cyil company — and, finally, 
of his (p.ieen’s carding, dancing, night-walking, and such- 
like profane pastimes. — Cali>buv\^ood, p. 313. A 
curse, direct or implied, was formally denounced against 
every man, horse, and spear, that should assist the King 
in his quarrel with the JEaii of Gowrie ; and from the 
pulpit, the favourites of the listening sovereign were 
KLcenGd to Haman, his wife to Blerodias, and he himself 
to Allah, to Herod, and Lo Jeroboam. 

These effusions of zeal could not he very agreeable 
to the temper of James ; and accordingly, by a course 
of slow, and often crooked and cunning policy, he 
houred to arrange the church government upon a less 
turbulent and menacing footing. His ^yos were natu- 
rally turned towards the English hierarchy, which had 
been modelled, by the despotic Henry VIII., into such 
a form, as to connect indissolubly the interest of the 
church with that of the regal power. ^ The Reforma- 
tion> in England, had originated in the arbitrary wiU of 

^ Of tins the Govonanters wore so acGBiblp, as to traco (what 
they called) the Antichristian hierarchy, with ita idolati y, supersti- 
tion, and huuaaa inventions, “ to the prelacy of lihiglaiirl, the foun-. 
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the prince ; in Scotland, and iu all other countries of 
Europe, it had commenced among' insurgents of the 
lower ranks. Hence, the deej) and essential difference 
which separated the Huguenots, the Lutherans, the 
Scottish Presbyterians, and, in fine, all the other re- 
formed churches, from that of England. But James, 
with a timidity which sometimes supplies the place of 
prudence, contented himself with gradually imposing' 
upon the Scottish nation a limited and moderate sys^ 
tern of Episcopacy, which, while it gave to a propor- 
tion of the churchmen a seat in the council of the na- 
tion, induced them to look up to the sovereign, as the 
power to whose influence they owed their elevation. 
In other respects, James spared the prejudices of his- 
subjects ; no ceremonial ritual was imposed upon their 
consciences ^ the leading pastors were reconciled by 
the prospect of preferment the di'ess and train of the 
bishops were plain and decent i the system of tithes was 
placed upon a moderate and unoppressive footing ; - 
and, perhaps, on the whole, the Scottish hierarchy con- 


taia whence all tlipso Bab}lonish streanis ibhuc unto — See theii 

manifesto on enteiing Euglantl, in lOiO, 

^ jMany ot‘ the pireaoliorSj who had been loudest in the eause of 
presbyteiy, were induced to accept of bishoprics. Such was, for 
example, Williarn Cooper, nho was created Bishop of Galloway.. 
'I’big lecveant Mass John was a hypochondriac, and conceived his 
lower extremities to he composed of glass; hence, on his court 
ads'oncemenfc, the following epigram was composed : 

Au) euSf hen ! frer^ilam confregU malleus wi'wawj,*’ 

® This part of the byatein was perfected in the leign of Charles It 
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taiuutl as few ol)jt,'ctiona])]o points as an}'- sjstem of 
chtn'ch govcrnnient in Europe, Had it subsisted to 
the present day, altlioiigli its doctrines could not Imvo 
been more pure, nor its morals more exemplary, than 
those of the present Kirk of Scotlunch yet its degrees 
of promotion might have afforded greater encourage- 
ment to learning, and objects of laudable ambition 1o 
those ^vho might dedicate themselves to its service. 
But the precipitate bigotry of the unfortunate Charles 
I, was a blow to Episcopacy in Scotland^ from which it 
never perfectly recovered. 

It has frequently happened, that the virtues of the 
individual, at least their excesses, (if, indeed, there can 
be an excess in virtue,) have been fatal to the prince. 
Never was this more fully exemplified than in the his- 
tory of Charles I. His zeal for religion, his family 
affection, the spirit with which he defended his sup- 
posed rights, while they do honour to the man, were 
the fatal shelves upon which the monarchy was wreck- 
ed- Impatient to accomplish tho total revolution, 
which his father^s cautious timidity had left incomplete, 
Charles endeavoured at once to introduce into Scotland 
the church government, and to renew, in Enghmd, the 
temporal domination, of his predGCcssov, Henry VIII. 
The furious temper of the Scottish nation first took 
lire 5 and the brandished footstool of a prostitute^ gave 
the signal for civil dissoimoii, which ceased not till tjLu;i 

^ Oitlf fal&c loim f laiU thou Sfijf ika metss at mi; lug [ea?*] wba 
4be well-known exdaiuatiou of Maigfiret Goddes, aa she diserbargod 
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chuvcli was biu’ied nnclpr tln^ ruins of ibo oonstilmiou ; 
till the nation hacUstoopecl to a military despotism ] and 
the monarch to the l)locIc of I lie pxecutionor. 

The consecpioncG of Charles^b hasty and ar])itraiy 
measures was soon evident. TIio united no])ililyj gou- 
tryj and clergy of Scotland, entered into the Soi.jsmn 
League and Covenant, hy which memorable deed, 
they subscribed and swore a national renunciation of 
the hierarchy. The walls of the prelatic Jericho (to 
use the language of the limes) ■wore thus levelled with 
the ground, and the curse of Plicl, the Bethclite, de- 
nounced against those who should rebuild them. While 
the clergy thundered, from the pulpits, against the pre- 
latisls and malignaiits, (by which names were distin- 
guishedthe scattered and heartless adherents of Charles,) 
the nobility and gentry, in arms, hurried to oppose tire 
inarch of the English army, which now advanced to- 
wards their Borders. At the head of their dofonsivo 
forces they placed Alexander Lesly, who, with many 
of his best ollicers, had been trained to w'ar under the 
great Gustavus Adolphus. They soon asseiTil)led an 
army of 26,000 inen, whose camp, upon Duuse- ^ ^ j ^ 
Law, is thus described hy an oj'owitncKs. Mr 
Bstillie acknowledges, that ^^itvus an agreeable feast 1o 

hev nussile tilpod against tlio Bishop of Kdinburgh, wdio^ in ohedi- 
onco to llio oidera of tha privy-council, >\as ondeiLYoniing to re- 
hearse the commou piayci. Upon a socat luoie elcvatodj the said 
Maigaret had slioitly before done penance before the congiogatioti, 
Xor the sin. of fornication ; such, at least, is the Tory edition, 
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hife eyes to survey the place ; it is a round hill, about a 
Scots mile in circle, rising, with very little declivity, 
to the height of a bow-shot, and the head somewhat 
plain, and near a quarter of a mile in length and breadth i 
on the top it was garnished with near foity field-pieces, 
pointed to\^ards the east and south. The colonelb, 
who were mostly noblemen, as Ilothes, Cassilis, Egling- 
ton, Dalhousic, Lindsay, Lowdon, Boyd, Sinclair, Bal- 
carras, Flemyng, Tvirkcudbright, Erskinc, Montgo- 
mery, Yester, &c., lay in largo tents at the head of 
their respective regiments ^ their captains, who gene- 
rally were barons, or chief gentlemen, lay around them : 
next to those were the lieutenants, who wore general- 
ly old veterans, and had served in that, or a higher 
htation, over sea; and th(^ common soldiers lay out- 
mo'^.t, all ill huts of timber, covered wdth divot, or 
.straw. Every company, which, accoi'dmg to the first 
plan, did consist of two hundred men, had their colours 
dying at the captain's tent dooi', with the Scots arras 
upon them, and this motto, in golden letters, ^ Eou 
Cubi&t's Grown and Covenant.’” 

Against this arm.y, so well arrayed and disciplined, 
and whose natural hardihood was edged and exalted by 
a high opinion of their sacred cause, Charles marched at 
the head of a large force, but divided by the emulation 
of the commanders^ and enervated by disuse of arms. A 
faintness of spirit pervaded the royal army, and the 
King stooped to a treaty ^vifch his Scottish subjects* 
Tbi^ trei^ty was soon broken ; and? in the^foUowhig year,, 
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Dimse-kw again presented the same edifying spec- 
tacle of a Presbyterian army. But the Scots were not 
contented trith remaining there. They passed the 
Tweed; and the English troops> hi a skirmish at New- 
ca&tlc; showed either more chsaffection, or cowardice, 
than had at any former period disgraced their national 
character. This war was concluded by the treaty of 
Eippon; in consequeaco of which, and of Charles’s con- 
cessions, made dining his suh&ecpient visit to hi& native 
country, the Scottish parliament congi atnlated him on 
departing a contented king from a contented people ” 
If such content ever existed, it was of short duiation. 

The storm, which had been soothed to temporary- 
rest ill Scotland, burst forth in England with trelde 
violence. The poppkr clamour accuBccl Cliarles, or his 
ministers, of fetching' into Briiain the religion of Borne, 
itild the 'iJfOUdy of Constantinople. The Scots fdt most 
keenly the first, au(t the English the second, of these 
aggressions* Accordingly, when the ci\dl war of Eng- 
land broke forth, the Scots nation, for a time, regarded 
it in neutrdity, though not with indifferenco. But, 
when the success of a Prelatic monaich, against a Pres- 
byterian parliament, was paving the way for robnilding 
the System of hierarchy, they could no longer remain 
inactive. Bribed by the delu&ive promige of Sir Plenry 
Vane, and Marshall, the parliamentary commissioners, 
that? the Church of England should be rejormed, 
according to the word of 6^oc?/* which, they fondly 
bolieved, amounted to an adoption of presbytery, they 

VOL. ir. L 
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agreed to seinl buccours to thoir brethren of England. 
Alexander Losly, who onglit to haye ranked among 
the conlenti^fl subjects, having Leon laibed by the King 
to 6x0 hononis of Earl of Leven, '^^as, neveitiiele^js, 
readily induced to accept the command of this second 
arm)% Doulxtless, >vhore iiisuri^ection is not only par- 
doned, but rmvarded, a monaich has littlo right to ex- 
pect gratitude for benotits, which all the world, as well 
us the t'cceivor, must attribute to fear. Yet something’ 
is due to decency j and tho best apology for Lesly, is 
his ; 2 eal for propagating Presbyteriarhsm in Engiatifl, 
the bait wHidx Imd caught the whale parliamout of 
Scotlundr But, although the Eud of Leven was coxn- 
inandcr-in-chief, Pavid Lcsly, a yet more renowned 
and active soldier than himself, 'ivas major-general of 
the cavalry, and, in ti utli, boro away the laurels of the 
eji^peditiom 

The w'ords of the follow’ing march, W’hich was jxlayed 
in the van of this Presbyterian crusade, were first pub- 
iiahed by Allan Ramfcay in his Evergreen / and they 
htestthe the vfety spirit we might expect. Mr Ritsoa, 
in b& of Scottish songs, has favoured the 

public with the piusio~ which seems to hixve been 
adapt^sd to hagpipes- 

The hatred of the old Presbyterians to the orguii 
was apparently invinciHc* It h here vilified with the 
name cf a cJied-fiiU of as the Episcbpal Cha- 

pel at Glasgow was, by the ^^ulgar, opprobriouajy termed 
the Whktli^ Kirh^ Yet, such ia the reyohttjiou of 
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sentiment upon tliis, as upon more important points, 
that reports have lately Ijeen current, of a plan to intro- 
duce this nohle instrument into preshy terian congrega- 
tions.^ 

The share which Lcsly^s army hove in the action of 
Maiston Moor, has been exalted, oi depressed, as wri- 
ters were attached to the English oi Scottish nations, 
to the Prcshyteiian or Independent factions. Mr Laing- 
concludeb with laudable impartiality, lliat the victory 
was ecjually due to CtomwclfKS iron brigade of dis- 
ciplined Independents, and to three legimeuts of Lesly's 
horse/’ — Vol. i. p* 244. 

1 [An utti'inpt to mtradiice the organ into one of tlio cliurches of 
GJasgo^v iwatio dinco tlio ii^bore was written — and, ns miglit; liavo 
been expecterb from tbe oboice of th& West of Sootlundfor guobnn 
expcrimdnfe, wliolly failed* “Xhe Presbytery fortbwitb silenead the 
instrument* --Jib) 
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LESLY’S MARCH. 


Marc h 1 mArch I 

Why tho devil rlo ye na march? 

Stand to yonr aims, my lads? 
ai ^ood Older ; 

Front about, je muskett'ors all, 

Till >0 come to the English Border , 

Stand tdl’t, aiitl fight IdvC inen. 

Tiuo gospel to inamtain. 

The pailiamenEs blytlie to see ns a' coming*. 
When to the kn k w e come, 

Well purge it illca room, 

Frae popi'di relics, and ^ sic iimoTation, 
That the 'vvorld may aee. 

There's naae in the right hut we, 

Qf the aitld Scottish nation. 

Jenny ^hall wear the hood, 

Jocky the saik^ of God j 
And the kist-fon of whistles, 

That mak sic a dciro^ 


^ ;iSW---s^rt. The Surplice ■ 
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Our pipers braw 
Shall hae them a’, 

Whate^’e! come on if : 

Busk up your plaids^ my lads 1 
-Cock up your bonuets ! 

Da Capo, 
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BATTLE OF PHILIPIIAUGtL 


Tins littllsid is so iminodiatoly connected with tli(' 
former, that it onahlcs mo to continue my sketch of liis- 
torical transactions from the march of Losly. 

In the insurrection of iGdOj all Scotland, south from 
the Granipianr^, was actively and xealonsly eng-uged. 
But, after the treaty of llippon, the lirat fury of the 
revrdiitionary tt»rrent may ho said to have foamed off 
it*^ force, and inauy of the nohility began to look round 
with hoiTctr, upon the rocks and shelves amongst which 
it hod luuTiod them. Numbers regarded the defence 
t>f Scotland as a just and necessary warfare, who did 
not see the same reason for interfering in the affairs of 
EnglaiicL The visit of King Charles to the metropolis 
of Ms fathers, in all probability, produced its effect on 
Ms nobles. Some were allied to the house of Stuart by 
hlocwl 5 all regarded it as the source of their honours, and 
venerated the ancient hereditary royal line of Scotland. 
Many, also, had failed in obtaining the private objects 
of fim!>ition, or selfish policy, which had induced them 
tu rise up against the crown- Amongst these late 
penitents the well-kno^vn Marquis of Montrose was 
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<lifcLli!g;iiishccl — as the iirsl who entloaTOureJ to rocodc 
iVoiiithc paths of ^^rude rohellion.” Moved by the entlai-- 
.‘'i'i im of patriotism, or perhaps of religion, hut yet more 
])} ambition, the sin of noble minds, Montrose had en- 
gaged, eagerly and deeply, upon the side of the Cove- 
nanters. He had been active in pressing the town of 
Aberdeen to take the covenant, and liis success against 
li’.e Gordons, at the bridge of Dee, loft that royal burgh 
no other tnoans of safety from pillage. At the head of his 
own battalion, he waded through Ihe Tweed, in 1G40, 
and totally routed the vanguard of the King^S cavalry. 
Bat, in 1643, moved willi resentment against the 
Covenanters, who preferred, to his prompt and ardent 
cinu’acter, the caution of the wily and politic Earl of 
-irgyle — or seeing, perhaps, that the final views of that 
party were inconsistent with the intcrosts of monarchy 
and of the constitution — Montrose espoused the falling 
cause of royalty, and raised the Highland clans, whom 
liG united to a small body of Irish, commanded by Alex- 
ander Macdonald, still renowned in the north, under 
the title of CoTkitto. With these tuiiaultuary and un- 
certain forces, he rushed forth, lilce a torrent from the 
mountains, and commenced a rapid and brilliant career 
of victory. At Tippermoor, where he first met the 
Covenanters, their defeat was so effectual, as to appal 
the presbyterian courage, even after the lapse of eighty 
years A second army was defeated under the walls of 

^ Upon tlie l)ToaifiDg oufc of the insurrocfcion, in tlic yeai’ 1715 , 
E;irl of Rotliea, Bliorifi: and ioid-Uoutenant cf the county of 
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Al)erdeen; and the pllla^’o of the ill-fated town was 
doomed to eX2)iate the principles Mdiicli Montrose him- 
self luul formerly imposed npon them. Argyleshiro 
next experienced his arms ; the domaiiis of his rival 
■vvere trjnded wilh more than military severity ; and Ar- 
gyle Iuins(‘]f> advancing to Inver! f>chy for the defence 
of his country, wuH totally and disgracefully routed })y 
Moiitro?>e.^ Pressed hetwixt two armies, well appointed, 
and commanded })y Hie nu)st experienced generahs of the 
Covenant, Montrose displayed more railiimy skill in 
the aHtoniHungly rapid rnarches, by which he avoided 

fe 

'Fife, fjufe An (irdor far all the feninblc*^ men nf the countic 

ta mprt hiai nt a place (‘.died Ccjshmoor. The jr^^ntlemen toalc 710 

of his nor <U«i tin* commons, r\(,‘opt tlioao whom the 

iiuuhttn’^ luu'ticl tf) go to the place of rcndozv'ome, to the iLumhor 
of fifteen ljuiuli’od men, l>eiTig all that thtdr utmost diijigenco couhi 
perform. Hut tho''e of that ("iruntie having been taught by theii 
experirrtoe tlutt it is not good meddling; with efige tools, cRpeciallio 
in the haitfK of Tlighlandinen, were very aveisefioni taldng armrs. 
No sooner they reflected ou tlie name of the place of reudezvauso, 
Cushmwor, than Tippormoor rras called to mind ; a place not far 
froni thenee, where Montroae had Tonted them, when under the 
command of my greJat-grand-uncle, the Earl of Wemyss, then ge- 
neral of Otwrs armiov In a word, the unlucky choice of a place, 
called appeared ominous ; and that, with the flying repoi fc 

of the Highhmdmen having made themselves masters of Perth, made 
them throMi* down their armes, and run, nc»twithslanding the trouble 
that Rolhrst and the inird<<ters gave thumsiGlv'es td stop them. — MS. 
Memow op Joni^ Mastek. qv Sixclaih, voh i. p. MO. — [This 
gentlrnttan catnmanded a party of PifebHT& cavalier^ at Sherifimoor, 
aud iKfid in 1750, leaving the^e dHnmoirSi which arc Writteii 'tvith 
very considerable talent. — ^Bn.] 

‘ [See the Legend of Montrose. Waverlcy Novels, vol. xv,— B»*] 
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fig-liting to Jkadvajitfige, than even iii the hold of vic- 
tory. By one of those hiuTied marches, from the banks 
of Loch Katrine to the heart of Inverness-shire, he 
was enabled to attack, and totally to defeat, the Cove- 
najilers at Anlderne, though he brought into the field 
hardly one-half of their force. Eaillie, a veteran ofHcer, 
was next routed by him, at the village of Alford, in. 
Stralhbogie. Encouraged by these repeated and splen- 
did aviccesses, Montrose now descended into the heart 
of Scotlanch and fought a bloody and decisive battle 
near Kilsyth, whero four thousand Covenanters foil 
under the Highland claymore. 

This victory opened the whole of Scotland to Mon- 
trose. He occupied the capital, and marched forward to 
the Border ; tiot merely to complete the subjection of 
the southern provinces, hut with the flattering hope of 
pouring his victbrious army into England, and bringing 
to the support ol Charles the swm*d of his paternal tribes. 

Half a century before Montl■ose^s career, the state of 
the Borders was such as might have enabled him easily 
to have accomplished his daring plan. The Marquis 
of Douglas, the Earls of Home, Koxburgh, Traquair, 
and Annandale, were all descended of mighty Border 
chiefs, whose ancestors could, each of them, have led 
info the field a body of their own vassals, equal in iiuin- 
l^ers, and superior in discipline, to the army of Mon- 
trose d But the military spirit of the Borderers, and 

* [In tills paHsagp, Sir Walter Scott must have had in. reraom- 
brancD John Home’s sorrowful account of the Eail of Home’s 
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ihcsW attachment to their cliiofte, had boon imiclv broken 
since the union of the Crouns, The disarming acts of 
James had bepti canicd ngoronslj into execution, and 
ihe smaller proprietors, no longer feoling the necessity 
of protection from their chiefs in ivar, had aspired to 
indq)endence, and embraced the tenets of the Covenant. 
Without imputing, ‘v^ith Wisliart, absolute treachery to 
the Border nobles, it may be allowed, that they looked 
with envy upon Montrose, and with dread and aversion 
upon his rapamoiis end dUorck^rly forces. Honre, had it 
been in theh power, it might not have all og ether suited 
their inclinations, to have brought the strength of the 
Border lances to the s^uppm’t; of the northm’n clans. The 
mice fonnidable name of Douglas still sufficed to raise 
homo Itund^, by whom htontrose was joined in hi? march 
donn tlie Gala. With these reinforcements, and with 
tile remnant of his Highlanders, (for a great number 
had returned home with Colliitto, to deposit their jdun- 
dor, and provide for their families,) Montrose, after 
traversing the Border, finally encamped upon the field 
of FhiHpbaugh. 

Ettnek, immediately after its j unction with 
tlic Yarmw, and previous to its foiling into the Tweed? 
nKikes a large sweep to tlie southward, and. winds al- 
most beneath the lofty bank, on which the town of Sel- 
kirk stands i leaving, upon the northern side, 0 large 
and level plain, extending in an easterly direction, from 

IJ^traJSre, whbijalyxi couple erf metuftlservimte, at the beacJ-i^tiarterji^ 
the iGXffl mafi m tbe canrpaigu of 1745.— 
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iiHUj covered mill copsewood^ crino<ltlie Hare- 

head-ivoodj to tlic high ground -which forms the htmks 
of the Tweed, near Sunderhind hall. This plain is 
called Philiphaiigh:^ it is about a mile and a half in 
length, and a cpiarter of a mile broad ; and being de- 
fended, to the northivavd, by the hills which separate 
Tivced from Yairow, by the river Ettrick in fronts 
and by the high grounds, already mentioned, on each 
ilank, it foims, at once, a convenient and a secure field 
<}f encampment. On each flank Montrose threw up 
Home ti’cnches, which me still visible ; and here he post- 
<‘d his infantry, amounting to about twelve or fifteen 
hundred meur He himself took up lus q^iiarters in the 
burgh of Selldrk, and, with him, the cavalry, in number 
hardly one thousand, but respectable, as being chiefly 
composed of gentlemen and their immediate retainers* 
In this raanneiv by a fatal and unaccou-ntable orror, the 
river Ettrick was thrown betwixt the cavalry and 
infantry, which were to depend upon each other for 
intelligence and mutual supports This might be over- 
looked by Montrose, in the conviction, that there was 
no armed enemy of Charles in the realm of Scotland ; 
for he is said to have employed the night in writing and 
dispatching this agreeable inteUigence to the Kingv 
Such an enemy, however, u as already within four miles?- 
of his camp, 

^ Tbe Scottish langiij^e is rich in words cxprc^slvo of local si- 
tuation, Tito singlo word Jiaufjh conveys to n Scotsman almost alt 
tliat I Jiave endeavoured to explain in tlio text, hy circumlocutory 
descjipfcion* 
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J^ecailcrl b)" the (lunger of tlio caii'^p of the Covenaiif, 
<TPUpml David Le-'ly came down from England, at the 
head of those iron squadrons, whoso force had been 
proved in ihe fatal battle of Long Marston Moor. His 
armj consisted of from five to six tbousand men, chiefly 
(‘uvalry. Lo^ly\ iirst plan seems to have been, to oc- 
cupy tlie nudhind counties, so as to intercept the return 
of Monl rose’s Higldandors, and to force him to an 
iincqtnil coujbat. Accordingly, he marched along the 
eastern coast, from Berwick to Tranent ; but there ho 
middonly altered his direction, and, crashing through 
Mid“Tjfit]iuin, turned again to the southward, and fol- 
lowing the coni-Ho of Gulu Water, arrived at Melrose, 
the evening before tluj engage* iinwit* How it is jmssible 
that Mmitrose 'should have rcixuvcd no notice m batever 
of the march of so cunaiderabie an army, seems ahno?!t 
inconceivable, and proves, that the country wa& strongly 
diaaffected to his cause or person. Still more extraordi- 
nary does it appear, that, even with the advantage of a 
tlhck mist, Lesly should have, the naxt morning, advan- 
ced from Melrose, forded the Ettrick, and come close 
upon Montrose’'^ enerumpment, without being descried 
by a single scouL Suchj however, was the case, and it 
Was attended wdth all the consequences of the most 
cnmpkte surprisaL 

The first intimation that Montrose received of the 
march of Lesly, was the noise of the conflict, or, 
ther, that which attended the unresisted slaughter of 
his infantry, who never formed a line of battle ; the 
right wing alonCj^ supported by the thickets of Hare- 
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lipad-woodj and by the intrenchments, ■which are tliore 
still visible, stood hnn for some time. But Lesly had 
detached two thousand men, -who, crossing- the Ettvick 
still higher up than his mam body, assaulted the rear of 
Montrose’s right wing. At this moment, the Marquis 
himself arrived, and beheld his array dispersed, for the 
first time, in irretrievable rout. He had thrown himself 
upon a horse the instant lie heard the tiring, and, fol- 
lowed by feudi of his disonlerly cavalry as had gathered 
upon the iJarm, h(‘ gallojjed from Selkirlt, crossed the 
Ettridc, and made a liold and th^penite attempt to re- 
trieve the foidnne of the day. But ail was in vain ; 
uiul, after cutting his -way, almost singly, through a 
body of Lesljdfe troopers, the gallant Montrose graced 
hy his example the retreat of the fugitives. That re- 
treat he contiriued up Yarrow, and over Minchmoor ; 
nor did he stop till he arrived at Traquair, sixteen miles 
from the held Of battle. Upon Philijdiaugh he lost, in 
one defeat, the fruit of six splendid victories ; nor Avas 
ho again able efiectually to malce head, in Scotland, 
against the covenanted cause. TTie number slain in the 
liold did nbt exceed three or four hundred ; for the fu- 
gitives found refuge in the mountains, which hud often, 
hoeu the retreat of vanquished armies, and wei’e imper- 
vious to the pursuers cavaliy. Lesly abused his vic- 
tory, and dishonouied his ams, by slaughtering, in cold 
blood, many of the prisoners ■whom he had falcon • and 
the courtyard of Newark Castle is said to have been 
the spot, ujjon which they were shot by his command* 
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Many otbers are said, by Wi&liartj to have been preci- 
pitated from a bigh bridge over tbo Tweed. This, vl ^ 
Mr Laing remarks, is impossible; because there 
not then a bridge over the Tweed betwixt Peebles and 
Berwick. But there is an old bridge over the Ettrick, 
only four miles from Plxiiipbaugh — and another over 
the Yarrow, both of which lay in the very lino of llight 
and pursuit ; and either migiit have been the scene of 
fhe massacre. But if this is doubtful, it is too certain, 
that several of the royalists were executed by the Cove- 
nauters, as truitors to the King and Parliament^ 

I have reviewed, at some length, the details of this 
memorable engagement, wbicii, at the same time, ter- 
minated the ctireer of a boro, likened, by no mean judge 
of nmnkind," to those of antitpiity, and decided thefato 
of his country. It is farther remarkable, as the last 
held ubich was fought in Et trick forobt, the scene of so 
many bloody actions.^ The unaccountable neglect of 

^ A covmrented minister, present at the oxGcution of these gfentlo- 
men, o'baerved,^ “ Thia yvutk hoanOie onP' an amiable escla- 
eqmvalenfc to the naodem pw ira, so often used on sinibar 
OGCa^lona. — Wi^irAKT^a 2k(&fniytts ofMbniross^ 

^ Csuftlmal da Hetss. 

® [I have fiften heard Bh ’^“'alter Scott tell tbo story of one of 
l^eaty^'e officers who had Ids fjnarters the night before tbo battle at 
tba fatm-bonse of TofffielcI, included In the estate of Abbotsford. 
Tills gantleinm having been conrteomdy treated by bis hosts, before 
he motmted Hs horse in the morjuug tlrevr the goodwife aside, and, 
Introstfid bis pnxae to her keeping. You bare hdon kind to me/* 
he aaiid, and beijig a brotberless and cbtidless man, in case I Ml 
tbh dUy^ I wcudd as soiaa yon should b<? my boir as atiy othefr per- 
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I >atrolrf, and tlie imprudent separation betwixt the liorse 
and foot, seem to liaye been the immediate cause of 
Montrose^s defeat. But the ardent and impetuous cha- 
racter of this great w^arrior, corresponding- with that of 
the troops which he commanded, was bettor calculated 
for attach than defence; for surprising^ others, rather 
than for providing against surprise himself. Thus, ho 
suffered loss hy a sudden attack upon part of hie forces, 
stationed at Aberdeen and, had iio not extricated him- 
heir -uith fhe most singular ability, he must have lost 
hib whole army, wlioii surprised hy Badlie, during the 


son/’ He returned in tlie rv-oruiig, but only to die in liis old quar- 
ters, and the furuier’^s family weie s^aid to Lave rheu iome ateph in the 
•world, in con&equeiiae of liis be quest.- — Xin.J 

^ Colonel Hurry, with a party of liorso, surprised the town, while 
SfontroaeV Highlandeis and cavaliers wove “ dispersed tbrpugli tbn 
town, drinHng qar^essly in tbeir lodgings ; and, bearing the horses'' 
feet, and great noise, were astonished, never dreaming of their enomy^ 
However, Donald farquharson happened to come to the tiausoy, 
whore he was cruedy slain, auent the Court de Guard ; a bravo 
gentleman, and ono of the noblest captains amongst all the High- 
landers of Scotland. Two or thiee others wore killed, and somo 
(taken prisoners) had to Edinburgh, and cast into ii ons in the tol- 
boofch. Great Luiientation was made for this gab ant, being still tho 
King’s man far life and death.”— SpAnniXG, vol. ii. p. 281. Thu 
jaurnalibt, to -whom all matters were of equal importance, proceeds 
to inform us, that Hurry took the jMarquis of Huntly’s best horse, 
and, ill his retreat through Monfcro&e, seized upon the Marquis’s 
second son. He also expresses his regret, that the said Donald 
Ear quluir son’s body was found in the street, stopped naked j for 
they tvrr’d front off his body a rich atimd of appared, but put on tho 
same day. ’ ’ — IL hi. 
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plunder of Dundee. Nor has it escaped an inj* enions 
metier n liistoriun, that lus iiual defeat at Duubeatli so 
nearly resemhlos in its circumstances the surprise at 
Philiphau^h, as to throw some bluidc oil his military 
talents.— L ai sq^s History, 

The folknsing' hallad, Vyliich is preservod by tradition 
in Selkirkshire, ctuncidcs accurately with historical fact. 
This, indeed, constitutes its? solo merit. The Cove- 
nanterb were not, I dure say, addicted -more than their 
successovH, tc? the profane and unprohtublG art of poem- 
mtdeing-.^'’ ^ Stilly however, they could not refrain from 
^amc strains of exultation over the defeat of the trnm^ 
but tyrant^ James Graham. Fur, gentle reader, Mon- 
trose, who, with resouvccb which seemed as no 2 ie, gain- 
ed six victories, and reconquered h kingdom ; wdio, a 
jjOet, a fecholar, a cavalier, and a gfuieral, could have 
graced alik(‘ a court, and governed a camp, this Mon- 
trose W'as miiiihered, by his covenanted countrymen, 
among' the troubles of Israel, the firebrands of hell> 
the Corahs, th^ Balaams, the Doegs, the Ilabshakehs,. 
the Hamans, the Tohias, and Sanballats of the time,”^ 

^ SoHttle -was the sphit of iBibBi.il fEtnaticibrn decay eil m Bome' 
parts of Scotland, that oidy thirty yeqr$ a^o, tvlieu Wilson, the i»- 
gojiious antbor of a poem called “ now repuhlisliod, wa& 

inducted into the office of fichoolmaster at Greenock, ho T^aa ohligod 
form^y, and sn wilting, to abjure the prof am o-nd unprofitcibl£ 
art of poem-makioff.’* It is proper to add, that such arv incident is 
ana? bus imfikely to happen in Groeuyek as in. London* 1803. 

* [See Notoa to the Legend of JUontrose. "SVaverley ITovds, 
voL 
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TIIC 

BATTLE OF PHILIPHAUGH. 


On PliUiphangh a fray licf'arij 
At Ilaiiiiouil-wood it ended; 

The Scots out o’er the Gvsemes they 
Sao merrily they bended. 

Sir David frae the Border came, 

Wi* heoat an” hand came he ; 

Wi^ him three ihonsand bonny Scots, 

To hear him coiQpan}^ 

Wi’ him three thousand valiant men, 

A noble sig’ht to see ! 

A cloud o’ mist them weel conccalM^ 

As close as e’er niijiht he. 

WJicii they came to the Shaw bum, ^ 

Said he, Sae weel we frame, 

A small stream, that joins ihe Ettnck, near Selkirk, on the 
south <.ide of the river. 


VOh. II, 


M 
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I lliiiik it is conveniGnt 

That \ye should sing a psalm.’^ — 

Wiien tho/ came to the Lingly burn, ^ 
As daylight did appear, 

They spyM an aged father, 

And ho did draw them iiear. 

“ Come hither, aged father!” 

Sir I>avid he did cry> 

And tell me where Montrose lies, 
With all his g*reat army*” — - 

But, first, you must come tell to tue, 
If frienclb or foes yor; he ; 

I fear' you are Montrosifs men, 

Coma frae the north country.’* — 

« No, we are naue o’ Montrose’s men, 
Nor o’er intend to be j 
1 am Sir David Lesly, 

That's speaking unto thee ” — 

If you^ro Sir David Le'^ly, 

As I think weel ye be, 


* Yarioa^v readipig 5 That yre slioald take a ilraia.” 

^ A bBook, \vb'icli jraht? «3to the JiUrick, teom the north, a hfcfio 
abov© the Shatv bum. 
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I am sorry yo bae broiigbt so few 
Into your company, 

There/t3 fifteen thousand armed inon^ 
Encamped on yon lee ; 

Ye 11 never be a bite to tliem, 

For aught that I can see. 

'' But halve your men in ecpnxl parts. 

Your I'urpose to fulfill; 

Lot ao half keep the water side, 

The rest gac round the hill. 

Youx nether party iiro rnnst^ 

Then heat a flying drum ; 

And then they*U think the day’s their aiJi, 
And frae the trench they’ll come ; 

“ Then, those tliat are behind them, maun 
Gie shot, baith grit and sina’ ; 

And so, between your armies t^va. 

Ye may make them to fab’’ — 


O were ye over a soldier ? ” — 
Sir David Losly >»aid ; 

“ O yes ; X w'as at Solway FIouv 
Where we ^vere all beti'aykh ^ 


^ The traditional commentary upon tlds ballad states tHa maids 
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Again I was at curst Dunlmr, 
Ami was a prissier tiv’en : 

And many weary night and day. 
In prison I bae lien ” — 

Tf ye will lead those men aright > 
llovvarded shall ye be ; 

But, if that yo ii ti'iiit prove, 
ril hung thee on a tvee/^ — 

Sir, I will not a traitor prove j 
Montrose has plunder’d me j 
rU do my best to banish him 
Away fmo this count ry,’’ — . 


He halved his men in equal parts. 

His purpose to fnldll j 
Tiie one part kept the water sickq 
The other gaed round the hill. 

The nether party bred brisk. 

Then turn’d and seem’d to riii ; 

uamr la havf^ he6a Brydone, ancestor to ecreral families m the pa- 
d'll* of EJttdc’k, parti tiilady tliope occupy ing the farms of iVfwlgc- 
hope and Bpflfotd Gtoea^ It fe a strange anachronism, to mahe 
'thi'^ ^i^d fatlier state Iilmsolf to have been afc the battle of Sahm^ 
jFlow^ which vfjis fought a Imndred yeard before Pliiliphaugli ; and 
a’<tUl htrangetj to mention that of Dunbar, which did not take placa 
tiU fivii years, after Motitrotic’B defeat* 
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And then they a’ came frae the trench, 

And cryM, “ The day's our ain ! — 

The rest then ran into the trench^ 

And loosed their cannons a' : 

And thus, between his armies twa, 

He made thorn fast to hA 

Now, Jet: us a' for Lesly pray, 

And his brave company ! 

]'"or they hue yainpiish'd <»Toat Montrose, 

Our cruel enemy A 

^ A tradition, iuiuoxed to a copy of tliis liiillad, ti'misinittod to ino 
by Mr JanicH Hogg, bears, that tho EarZ of Traq[uair, on tbc day 
of tbe battle, was tidvancing with a large sum of money, for tlio 
payment of Motilrose^s forces, attended by a blatlisimtli, one of lih 
retomers. As they crofiKad ZVIInclimoor, llicy were alarmed fjy 
firiog, wbicZithc Earl conceived to be Montrose exercising bis forces, 
but wM oil bis attendant, from tlifl eonstancy and irregularity of the 
iiohc, affirmed to be tho tumult of an ongagemont. As they 
came below Broadmeadows, upon Yarrow, they met their fugitive 
friends, hotly pursued by tho parhamontary troopers. Tho Earl, 
of course, turned, and lied also ; but Ills hoi so, jaded with the 
weight of dollars which ho carried, refused to take the liill ; eo that 
the Earl was fain to exchange with his attsudant, leairin^ him v\ith 
the hroathk*'^‘i horse, and bag of silver, to shift for himself; 
which he is supposed to have done very effoctually, Some of tho 
dragoons, attractpii by the appearance of the horse and Mappings, 
gave chase to the smith, who fled up the Yarrow; hut fliidiug him-, 
self, as he said, uneumbered with the tieasure, and unwilling that 
it hlioidd be taken, ho flung it into a well, or pond, near tho Tin- 
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nlos al)Ove welK vvere affct'iwmfls 8cm’chr<l 

in v.'un ; but it Ls tUo gonoral that tlxa <3initlii, if lio ovor lutl 

tUc mouoy, knev too uullliowto antici^iato tke sciutiny. Tlieie 
i'?j however, a junul, lUiich 4^on^^ peasants began to drain, not long 
n"Oj in hopes of fnuhna; the golden pviye, but were p\ evented, as 
they preteiidud, by sopeuutmai inteifurcnce- 1803. 
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THE 

GALLANT GRAHAMS. 


The j)roceclin«^‘ hullafl was a son*^* of triumpli ovur 
fief oat of Montrose at Pliiliphaii,i;li 5 fclie verse'i 
whick follow, are a Jainoutation for liih final discomfi- 
ture and cruel doatlu The present edition of “ The 
Gallant Grahams'' is given from tradition, enlarged 
and corrected by an ancient printed edition, entitled, 

The gallmt Grahams of Scotland f to the tune of 
I toill atcaiiy and I loill nottarr^f of which Mi* Hit- 
son favoured me with an accurate copy. 

The conclusion of Montrose’s melancholy liistory is 
too well known. The Scottish army, which sold King 
Charles I. to his Parliament, had, we may charitably 
hope, no idea that they were bartering his blood ; al- 
though they must have heen aware, that they were 
consigning him to peii>etual bondage d At least the 
sentiments of the kingdom at large dIJfered widely from 
those of the military merciiants, and the danger of King* 

' As Salrdcisius '|uamtly, hufc truly, expresses it, eshyieriimi 
li^avarmif Indapend^Mm tmcidmenmU 
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Chai'los drew into Englaivd a well-a})]^ointod Scottisb 
army, imder the command of the Duke of Hamilton. 
But he met with Cromwell; and to meet with Crom- 
well was inevitable defeat. The death 'of Charlosj and 
tho triumph of the Independents; excited still more 
hig’hly the hatred and the fears of the Scottish nation. 
The outwitted Presbyterians^ who saw', too ktc, that 
their own hands had been employed in tho hateful task 
of erecting the power of a sect yet more fierce and fa- 
natical than themselves, deputed a. commission to the 
to treat with Charles II., whom, upon certain 
conditions, they now wdshed to restore to the throne 
of his fathers. At the court of the exiled monarch, 
Montrose also ofiered to his acceptance a splendid plan 
of victory and concpiest, and pressed for his penuissioa 
to enter Scotland 5 and there, collecting the remains 
of the royalists, to claim the crown for his master, 
with the sword in his hand. An able statesman might 
perhaps have reconciled these jarring projects; a good 
man 'would certainly have made a decided choice be- 
twixt them. Charles was neither the one nor the other 5 
and, while he treated with the Presbyterians, with aview 
of aoceptir^' the crown from their hands, he scrupled not 
to authorise Montrose, the mortal enemy of the sect, 
to pursue his separate and inconsistent plan of conquest* 
Montrose arrived in the Orkneys with six hundred 
Germans, ‘was furnished with some recruits from those 
islands, and was joined by several royalists, as he tra- 
versed the wilds of Caithness and Sutherland; hut, 
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adyancing’ into Ross-sliirft, lie \yas surpriyud, and totally 
defeated, by Colonel Straeban, an officer of the Scottish. 
Parliament, who had distinguished himself in the ciyil 
wai's, and who aftervvards became a decided Cromwel- 
lian. Montrose, after a ivuitless resistance, at length 
lied from the field of defeat, and concealed himself in 
thegTOunds of Macleod of As saint, to whose fidelity he 
intrusted his life, and by whom he w'as deliyered up to 
Lesly, his most bitter enemy. 

.He wnn tried for what was termed treason against 
the Estates of tiie Kingdom 5 and, dtispite the commis- 
sion of Charles for his proceedings, he was condemned 
to die by a Parliament ivho acknowdedged Charles to 
he their king, and whom, on that account only, Mon- 
trose admowltidged to be a Parliament. 

” The clergy,^^ says a late animated historian, “ whoso 
yocation it -was to persecute llie repose of his lust mo- 
ments, sought, by the terrors of his sentence, to extort 
repentance 5 but his behayiour, iii*m and dignified to tho 
end, repelled their insulting advances with scorn and 
disdxain. He was prouder, he replied, to have his head 
uffixetl to the prison-walls, than to have his picture 
placed in the King’s bedchamber : ^ and, far from being- 
troubled that my limbs are to be sent to your principal 
cities, I wish I had fiesh enough to be dispersed through 
Christendom, to attest inyd) ing attachment to my ICiiig.* 
Jft was the calm employment of his mind, that night, 
to reduce this extravagant sentiment to verse- He ap- 
peared next day on the scafiold, in a rich habit, with 
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tlic f^atno soretift and undunnted countenaucOj and tid- 
dressad the people, t(j vindirato his dyings iniabholved 
hytlie cliurclij rather thnu to justify an iiirasion of the 
kingdom, during a trontysvilhthe ebtates. The insults 
of his enemies wero not yet exhar^cted. The history 
of Ins exploits -vyas attached to his neck hy the public 
cxeciitioner ; hut he smiled at their iuTentive malice y 
declavad that he wore it with more pride than he had 
dune the garter ; and when his devotions w^ere finished, 
demanding if any more indignities remained to 1)0 prac- 
tised, submitted calmly to an unmerited fate*’^ — Lai no's 
JJhto7^ of Scotland^ voi* i. p* 404. 

Sucdi was the death of James Graham, tlui great 
Marquis of Moiiti'o>e, over whom some lowly bard has 
]joured forth the following elegiac Yerses. To say that 
they are far umvorthy of the subject, is no great re- 
proach y for a nolder poet might have failed in the at- 
tempt. Indifferent as the bolhul is, we may regret im 
being still more degraded by manj'- apparent corruptions,- 
Them seems an attempt to trace Montrose's career, 
from hia first raising the royal standm’d, to his second 
expedition and death y but it is interrupted and imper- 
fect, From the concluding stanza, I presume the song 
was composed upon the arrival of Charles in Scotland, 
W’hich so spe(*iHly follow’cd the execution of Montrose, 
that the King entered the city while the head of hk 
most faithful and most successful mlhercnl was sthi 
hlaekyning in the sun. 
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THE GALLANT GRAHAMS. 


Now, I'lre tliee wt‘1], Kwoet Ennerdale 
BuitL kith and nountido I bid adieu; 

l\ir I tnaiui aau}', and I may not stay. 

To .some uncouth laud udiicli 1 never knew. 

To wear the IjIuo I lhinl< it best. 

Of all the cohuirs that I see ; 

And ril wear it for the gallant Grabams, 

That are banislied from their coxmtrie, 

I hove no gold, I have no hind, 

I have no pearl iiur precious stane ; 

But I wald sell my silken snood, 

To see the gallant Grahams come hame. 

In Wallace days, when they began. 

Sir John the Graham” did bear the gree 

* A corruption of JEndrickdalc*.. The priricipjil and most ancient 
pu*'S(‘saiim'5 of the ilMontrobe family lie along the "water of Endriclc,. 
in Dumbai’tonshire, 

® The faithful friend and adherent of the immoitid \Vallaco> dain 
at the hattio of Falkirk. * 
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Tlirougli all the lan(l& of Scotland wide : 

He was a lord of the south count rie. 

And so was seen fidl many a time ; 

Por the summei’ flowers did never spring, 
But eveiy Guihauij in armour hright, 

Would then appear before the king. 

They were all drest in amour sheeUj 
Upon tlm plea&unt banks of Tay ; 

Before a king they might be seen, 

Those gallant Grahams in their array. 

At the Goukhcail oui camp) we soJ, 

Our leaguer down there for to lay ; 

And, ill the bonny sumnier light. 

We rode our wlute horse and our gray. 

Our false commander sold our king 
Unto his deadly eueinie, 

Who was the traitor, Cromwell/ then ; 

So I care not what they do with me. 

They have hetrayM our noble prince. 

And bani^hkl him from his royal crown ; 
But the gallant Gralmms have ta'en in hand 
For to command those traitors down. 


* lVoU> A, p. 193* 
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In Gloii-Proson^ we rendGzvous'dj 

March’d to Glenshie hy night and daj-’j 

And took the town of Aherdcenj 

And met the Campbells in their array. 

Five thousand men, in armour strong, 

Did meet the gallant Graham^ that day 

At Inverlocbie, where war began, 

And scarce two thousand men -were they, 

(hillant Montrose, that chieftain hold, 
Courageous in the best degree. 

Did for the king light noil that day; — 

The Lord pre&crve his majestie ! 

Nathaniel Gordon," stout and hold. 

Did for King Charles wTar the blue ; 

Dili the cavalierti they all were sold, 

And bravo Harthill,^ a cavalier too. 


^ o^pn is in Angus- slur e. 

- or thf> family of Oiclit in Abcrdeenhliire, See Note B, at fhe 
md of the ballad, p. 196. 

^ Lcitb, of Harthill, a dotcuiuned loyalist, and bated the 
Covenanters, not without reason. His fatbei, a haughty, high- 
^pi^Jted baron, and chief of a dan, happened, in 1639, to sit down 
in the desk of Provost Lesly, in the high kirk of Abeideeu, He 
VfjtB ili'ngraco fully thrust out by the offictirs, anil, using some tlirea- 
tening language to the pio\ost, Tvas impTisoned,. like a felon, foi 
many months, till he became furious, and nearly mad. Having 
got free of the shacTUes with which ho was loaded, he used his h- 
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And NoA^don-Gordoii/ hurd-alon«. 

And Dalgalle/^ both stout and keen, 

f»erty by coniiiig to thu tolbooth windoiv, ivlioicliG uttLTcd tlie most 
vIoltMit andlioiiible threat's ajf.hrj''t Proro'it Lesl}, and the otlmi 
coyuTiantiiig niaylstrates, by i\hum he bad been hO '^evj'iely tiaatpch 
TJmler prrtenco of this now oit'enoej ho sent to Ecliidnngh, and 
laj long in prison, there; for, so ficice was his temper, that no one 
would giye suretv for Ids heopiiii^ the peace with his eneimeSj if set 
at liberty At huigth he w'as delivered liy j^bintrosej \vhon he made 
himself master of Kduiburgh.- — S valuiko, rob b pp, 20], 266'. 
Ills house of HardiiU was dismantled, and miseiahly pillaged by 
Forbes of Craigierar, who expelled his wife nnd cbildren with the 
most relontless inhumanity. — Ibid. vaj. ii. p- 225. i!ileauv\luh*, 
joung HartKIIl was the etmipaivioa ami associate td Nathumel (ior- 
dtju, whom he aecouvpaniiul at pluuduring' the fair of Flgin, and at 
wo-*t of hlontrose’s engagomentfi. He xetaliated severely on the 
Coveuan.ttir'^, by ivi'i aging ami buruuig their lands. — Ibid, vul. 
p. HOi, lUs fatt> has escaped my notice. 

^ !Kcwtou, bu obvious rea^oivi, was a common appellation of an 
c&tate, or barom, where a new odifiee had been oidcted. ITonce, 
for lUstinctiouV “labe, it was anciently campuuud(*d with tlio naim* 
of the proprietor ; ai:, Newton-Edmonstime, iS'e.vton-Don, New- 
ton-Gordon, &c. Of Go r don of New -town, I only observe, that 
ho WHS, Hhe all hk clan, a steady loyalist, and a follower of IMou- 
trose.^ 

^ Sir Frauek Hay> of Balgatie, a steady^ caValler, and a gentle- 
man. of great gallantry and accompUshmeuta. He was a faithful 
foUowor of Montrose, and was tahen prkonet wlthliini at his last 
fatal liatde. He waa condemned to death with hia illustriouB gene- 
ral* Being a Homan CathoUc, he refused the assistance of the 
Freabyteclaix clergy,, and was not peimitted, even on. the scaffold, 
to deceive ghostly comfort, in the only form in which his religion 
taught him to eofisider it as eifectnab He hissed the axe,' avowed 
hk fidelity to his sovereign, and died like a soldier. — jMoN'rnosEk 
ikfewoiVs, p. 1122. — [The DugaUl Dalgetty of the Legend of Moxi- 
troso, owes hh tsnrmvme at least to this gentleman.- — Bn.] 
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And gallant Voitcli^ iipon tlio iieldj 
A lu’aver face was never seen. 

^ T pr{‘sumo this gontlcnifiii to have been Dayid Veifccli, brotlu*i* 
to Veiteb of Da\ueb, wlio, with many other of the Peebles- shire 
gentry, was talcen at PliiUphangh. The following euiious aocirlenfc 
took place, some yeatH aftenvaids, in consequence qf IhkIo) al zeal : 
— In the \ear ivUen the loval paity flld arise iu aims 

against the English, in tiie Noithand Higbhinds, some noblu- 
luen anti In^al gentlemen, with otliLH=t, were foiwaid to repiiir to 
them with siuli foices as the} coultl make} which the English with 
Wiirveloiise (llligt‘nce, night ami tJay, did bestii th(‘mselves to im*- 
pefle ; making their troops of hoi so and diagtions to pursue tho 
loy.J ji.irt} in all jtlacos, that they might r«)t come to such a con- 
siderable number as was designed. It happened one night, that oiio 
Captain hlasoun, cominandei of a troop of dragoons, that caiiiu 
from Carlisle, in England, in a idling through the town of Sanquhur 
in the night, was encountoiod by one Captain Palmei, commanding 
a troop of horse, that came from Ayr, mat clung eastward; and, 
meeting at the tolhouse, or tolbootli, one David VeltcU, brother to 
the Taird of Dawiuk, in Tweeddalc, and one of the loyal party, 
being prisoner in irona by the English, did arise, arvd came to the 
window at their mcedng, atid cryod out, that they should vu- 
Uaiitly for Charles, MTieretlirough, they, taking each other 

for the lojal party, rlid begin a brisk tight, wliich continued for a 
wlule, till the dragoons, having spent their shot, and ihiding the 
hor'5cmeii to be too strong foi them, did give gioinid ; but yet re- 
tired in some order towards the castle of .Sanquhar, being hotly 
pursued by the tioop, through the whole town, above a quarter of a 
mile, till they came to the castle; whore both piai ties did, to their 
mutual grief, become bsnsiblo of their mibtake. In this skirinibli 
there were s(‘\ eral killed on both bides, and Captain Pahner liim- 
bclf dangerously wounded, with many inoie wounded in each troop, 
who did p one Babiy dwell together afterward for a time, until Iheir 
wounds vrere cured, in. vSanquhar castle /’^ — Account of PreBhy^tc))j 
of Penjmnty in Mticfarlam^& MBS* 
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Now, fare ye wool, Sweet Etmerdale I 
Counti’ie end kin I quit ye free ; 

Cheer \ip your hearts, Lrave cavaliers, 

For the Grahams are gone to High Germany. 

Now brave Montrose ho went to France, 

And to Germany, to gather fame ; 

And bold Aboyne is to the sea, 

Young Huntly is his noble naine,^ 

Montrose again, that chieftain bold, 

Back unto Scotland fair he came. 

For to redeem fair Scotland's land. 

The pleasant, g'uilant, n orthy Graham ! 

At the water of Curron lie did begin, 

And fouglit the battle to the end ; 

YTierc there were kill’d, for our noble ]d\n;. 

Two thou'^and of our Danish men.” 

Gilbert Mensdes, of high degree, 

By whom the king-’s banner was borne ; 

* Jmesi, Eail of Aboyn^s wlus fled to IFroace, and there thed 
heart-bmlscn. It t$ *mid bis death wan ace elevated by tlie news of 
KiD^g ChatWs execution. Ho became representative of tlic Gur- 
don famiiy* or Youn^ HyiTfitj/, tW b^ilUd expresses it, in cotise- 
<^ne«ce of the death of his elder broth er, Geci\ge, \sho fell in the 
hatti^ of Alfnrtf. — History of Gordon. Hamily, 

^ Montrose s foreign anxihayiejf, who, by the way, did not exceed 
tlOG in alb 
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For a lirave cavalier was b(>, 

But now to ^loiy he is gone.^ 

Then woe to Strachaii, and Hacket" baitliL 
i\nd, Le&liej ill death may thoii die! 

For ye have betraykl the gallant Grahams, 

Who aye were true to majestic. 

And the Laird of Assaint has seized Montrose, 
And had him into Ldinlnirgh town 5 

And frae his htaly taken the head. 

And cjuartevM him \ipon a tvono. 

And FIuntly*s ^ gone the selL&ame way,, 

And oiir nohle king as also gone ; 


^ Gilbrit Mi'uzies, younger of Pitfoddells, carried tl\& roy til baii-t 
ner in MontroiSa’s last battle. It bore tbe headless corpse o£ 
Charles L, with this motto, “ ^Tudge find revenge mg cause, O 
iojrf Menzies proved 'hunself northy of tluh nohle tiust, and, 
obstinately lefuaiug (j^aartur, died in defence td'Uis cUarge. — Mujf- 
TROSE^s ^fenunrs^ 

^ Sir Charles Haohet, an officer in the Bcrvice of the Estates. 

^ George Gorrton, second ^loripiis ot one of the very 

few nobles. In Scotland who had uniformly adhered to the Kmg 
from blip very beginning of the troubles, was beheaded hy the sen- 
teneo of the Parlinmont of Scotland (so calling themselves) upon 
the 22d March, 1641), one month and twenty ‘*two rla;^s after the 
■martyrdom of liia mauster. Tie has been much blanied for not cor- 
dl.dly co-operating with JMoatrose ; and Bishop Wisiiart, in the 
zeal of partiality for his hero, accuses Huntly of direct heachcry. 
But he IS a true buUovor, ‘who seals •with his blood hia creed, teli- 
VOL. H* N 
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He suffered deatli for our nation, 

Our mourning tears can ne’er he done« 

But our hraye young* Mng is no\y come home, 
King Charles the Second in degree ; 

The Lord send peace into his time, 

And God preserve bis rnajestie ! 


giouH or political ; and thorc are mauy iBaaoiis, short of this foul 
chargo, which may have clictatod the hackward conduct of Huntly 
towards Moatrose. Ho could not forget that, when ha first stood 
out for the King, JVfontroye, then the soldier of fho Covenant, had 
aictuaily marie him prisoner; and wo cannot suppose Huntly to liavo 
heon so sensible of Montrose’s superior military talents, na not to 
think hiinspIF, ay equal in rank, superior in power, and more uni- 
form in loyrdty, cntirterl to equally high luarJcK of royal trufet and 
favovir. This much is certain, that the gallant dau of Gordon con- 
tributed greatly to Montrose’s success ; for the gentlemen of that 
name, with the bravo and loyal Ogilviea, composed the principtii 
part of his eavalry. 
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APPENDIX- 


Note A. 

Who jf/ifi traitor, Croma-dl, then. — I*, 188, v. 5. 

TiiJ'i oxtraordiiinty cliaintitor, tu whom, iu crinioy and in aiiccess, 
our days only have produced a parallel, was no favourite in, Scot- 
land. There occura the following invective against him in a SIS. 
in the Afivocatos* X^ibrary. The humour consists in tho dialucfc of 
a IlighJtmder, epeaking English, and confusing Croinweli witli 
Chamachf ngty ; — • 

" Te qonsnionwelt, tat Gramngli ting 
Oar breh hem's word, g-ar cle hem'a king j 
Oar pay hem's sbbso, or take heni's (geera) 

Wa’i no do at, del cowe de leers ; 

We’l bide a hie amang te crowes, in the woods, 

WeT acor to aword, anil whiske te bowea \ 

And fen her non anl ee te re, Cthe kingj 
Te del may caro for Gromashee*'* 

The fohowlng tradition, concerning CromweU, is preserved by 
an uncommonly direct line of traditional evidence ; boing related 
(a$ I am informed) t>y the grandson of an dyew’itness. “Wlieii 
Cromwell, in 1650, entered Glasgow, he attended ditdiic service in 
the High. Church ; but the Presbyterian divine who officiated, 
poured forth, with mare »;efll fclmn prudence, the vial of hia indig- 
nation upon the person, principles, and cause, of the Independent 
General, One of Cromwell’s officers rose, and whispered hia com- 
mander j who seemed to ^ve him a short ami stern ai^wery and 
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llic HPrnion mtu'ludfd \vithout ijitcirupfcion. Among tlio crowds 
ivlu) were as'!(‘inT)lo(l to gaye at, the ffctieTal, ns he came out of the 
church, waq a irslioGmaker, the <^cju of one of James tlm Sixth’b Scot'- 
tibh footmen. This man had been born and bred in England, hut, 
after his fathei’s death, had s<'ttled m Olatsgon, Cromwtdl eyed 
3um among the croudj and immediately called him by his name — 
the iriaTi fled j hut, at Cromuellk command, one of hid retinue fol- 
low'ed him, and brought him in the Geueial’s lodgings, A num- 
ber of the mhaintanth lenialucd at the door, waiting the end of 
this extraordinary scene. The shoemaker soon emne outs in high 
sphits, oTuI, showing some gold, declared, ho was going to think 
Cromwell M health, hlany attended him to hear thft particular}? of 
hia interview t among others the grandfather of the narrator. 
The hUoc maker titvid that ha l^ad been a pVA)fijUo'.Y of Cromwell, 
when they were hoth boys, their parents residing in the same 
Htrcict ; tliat he hnd fled, when the General first called to him, think- 
iuf^ ho might rtne him tsomc ill will, on account of his father 
beuig hi the service ot the loyal family. lie added, that Ciom- 
vveb had been so very Und and familiar with him, tli.it he vciitiued 
to ask him, what the olhcer had said to him in the chinch. “ He 
proposed, baifl Cromwell, “ to puli fnitli the inlnistoi by the ears; 
nml I answered, that the pieaoher was one fool and he .mother^” 
In the course of the day, Ciomwell held an interview with the 
minister, and contrived to satisfy hii« scruples so effectually, that 
the evening dtscout&e, hy the viinie vnan, was tuned to the praise 
and glory of tho victor of Xaauby. 


Note B. 

^^aihaniet Gonlarif mtoiU ami hoUt 

Di^i for King Charles wear the hlue* — P. 189, v, 4. 

Thk gentleman was of the ancient family of Gordon of Gight, 
had }{«rved, as a soldier, upon the continentj jmd acquired greafc 
military skUh A^hen his chief, the hlarttttis of Ilimtly, took up 
arms in 1640,^ INathaniLd Gordon, then called iVIajov Gordon, 
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joined liiin, anti wa*5 of essjoutlal stuvico rJui Ing; that slim t InsvincetioJi. 
But, hidrjg chnclvcd for making prize of a Damsli fishing hnss, lio 
left tlio Si* r vice of fclie IVIaupiis, in some di'igii'^t. In ! fi45, lio as's^sted 
at a sharp ami dexterous camisndci (as it iva& then callofl,) ^\heii 
the Barons of Haddo, of Gight, of Dnim, and ofclier gentlemen, 
with onU sixty men nndertlieii standard, galloped through the oUl 
town of Aberdeen, and, entering the burgh itself, about seven in 
the morning, made piisoners and eanied off four of the caveiiont- 
ing magistratosj and effected a safe letreat, though the town was 
then under the domination of the opposite paity. After the death 
of the Hanm of Iladdo, and the severe tieafcment of Sir George 
Gordon of (hght, his eousin-geniian, IMnjoi Nathaniel Gordon, 
.fieenis to have taken arms in despaii of hnduig ineu-y at the Covc- 
mnteis’ hands. On the tilth of July, 1045, he c’lmo dovrn, with 
;i band of horsemen, upon the town of Bilgin, wlulo St James *a fair 
wa*? held, and pillaged the merehants of 14,()0(> merks of money 
and mereliaiidihe. ^ lie seems to have joined l\fonti‘ose, as soon as 
he raised the royal standard ; and, as a bold autl aetive partisan, 
rendered him gj eat service* But, in November, 1044, Gordon, 
now a colonel, sudderdy deserted IMontrose, aided the e a cape of 
Tofbes of Ciaigiovar, one of his prisoners, and Tccoticilrd \hmbe\f 
to the kirk, by doing pooancp for adultery, and for the almost 
equally heiitous crinre Of ba^dug scared Sir Andrew Cant,® the fa- 
mous apostle of the Covenant. This, however, scema to have been 
an artifice, to arrange a correspondence betwixt IMontrose and Lord 
Gordon, a gallant young noblenuu, representative of the Himtly 
family, and Inheriting their loyal spiitt, though hitherto engaged in 
the service of the Covenant. Colonel Gordon was successful, andre- 
turnefl to the royal camp with lus converted chief. Both folloTved 
zealously the Ibi tunes of Ahmtrose, until Lord Gordon fell in the 
battle of Alford, and Nathaniel Gordon was talten nf Philiphangli, 
He was one of the ten loyalists, devoted upon that occa^-ion, by tlm 
l^arliament, to expiate with their blood the crime of fidelity to their 

1 SpAiniN^G, vol, ii, pp, 151, I5i, 1C9, 181, 221. Hh[o>y of tjie Famiti/ 
of Gordoih Ed ill. 1727, vnl, n. p, ’JDO, 

® He had sent him a letter, wldch^iigh frigliteued him out of bis tvUs. 
— St*Ai.Dj.vi., vol. ii. p. 231, 
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King. Nev(‘rtlu'ln'^Sj tho covr'n.'intod riobleq r.ould have probably 
been “iatUliofl thf ileatU of tlio gallant Rollook, the sharer of 
Jfontro‘»e’s dangersi and gloiy^ — of OgiUy, a youth of eighteen, Tvhose 
crime ^vas the hereditary feml lute family and Argylc, — and of 

Sir PhiUp Nisbet, a cavalier of the ancient stamp, ^liad not the 
pnlpitd rcaounrled with the civ, that God requiied the blood of the 
malignant'? to expiate the mus of the people. ‘‘ "^Yhat iiieaneth,” 
exchilmed the niinibton, in the pci verted language of Scripture- — 
** nioaueth, theUj iliis bleating of the sheep in my caj's, and 

ilic lowing of the oxen ? ” Tho appeal to the judgment ol SannicI 
was (lecihive, and tho bhamblca wore instantly opened. IJTathaniol 
Gordon was hrimglit first to execution. Ho lamented the sins of 
his youth'— once uipro (fund probably with greater smeority) requested 
nhsolutiutx from tho anatcnce of excommum cation proaounecd on 
account of adultery-— and was beheaded 6tb January, 164-(h 
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Wh liave observed the early antipathy imitiialiy en- 
tertained by tlic Scottish Pre&byterians and the house 
of Stnai'h It seems to have g‘lowed in the breast even 
of the g-ood-natured Charles II, He might have re^* 
memhered^ that) in the Presbyterians had fought, 
hied) and ruined themselves in Ms cause. Bat he 
rather recollected their earlyfaults than their late repent- 
ance ; and even their services vv^ere combined with the 
recollection of the absurd and humiliating circumstances 
of personal degradation,^ to which their pride and folly 
had subjected him, while they professed to espouse his 

^Amorig' odiier riilicidous occuircnceSj at is said, that some of 
CUarles’s gadlajutrlos were discovei ed Ly a pTyiag ueighhoac. A 
V'ily old minister was deputed by lus bretlirea to rebuke the King 
for tbis hu5nuu5> scandal. Being introduced into the royal presence, 
he limited his eominiwsioa to a serious admonitiou, tliat^ upon such 
occasionj., hisi IMajesly shoidd always shut the windows. The King 
is fcraid to have i ecompmised this unexpected lenity after the Resto^ 
ration. He probably remembered the joke, though he might have 
forgotten the tssorviee. 
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caufiG. As a man of pleasxire, lie haled their stern and 
inflexible rig'our, which stigmatized follies even more 
deeply than crimes ; and he whispered to his confidant'^, 
that Prchljyteiy was no religion for a gentleman.” It 
is notj therefore, wonderful, that, in the hr^t year of 
Lis restoration, lie formally re-estahlishecl Prelacy in 
Scotland ; hut it is surprising, that, with Lis father’s 
example before his eyes, he should not have been satis- 
Led to leave at freedom the consciences of those who 
could not reconcile themselves to the uew system. The 
religions opinions of hecturios have a tendency, like the 
water of sfime springs, to become soft and mild, when 
freely exposed to the open day. Who can recognise, in 
oiir decenl and industrious Quakers, and Anabaptists, 
the wdld and ferocious tenets which disthigoiished those 
sects, while they were yet bunonred Avitb the distinc- 
tion of the scourge and the pillory ? Had the system 
, of coercion against the Presbyterians been continued 
until our day, Blair and liobertson would have jireached 
in the wilderness, and only discovered their powers of 
eloquence and composition, by rolling along a deeper 
torrent of gloomy fanaticism. 

The western counties distinguished themselves by 
their opposition to the prelatic system. Three hundred 
and fifty ministers, ejected from tlieir churches imd 
livings, wandered through the mountains, sowing the 
seeds of covenanted doctTine, while multitudes of fana- 
tical follower pursued them, to reap the forbidden crop. 
Tliese conventicles, as they were caJled, w^ere denoun- 
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ctMl by tlie lawj and tlioir frcquciitersi clispni’scd by mili- 
tary for CP. The gcmiuH of the persecuted Lecaiiie stub- 
born, oljstinatP, anrl ferocious ; and althnug-h indiilg'eii- 
cos were tardily granted to some Presbyterian ministers, 
few of the true Covenanters, or Wiiga, as they were 
called, would condescend to compound with a prelatic 
government, or to listen CYcn to their own favourite 
doctrine under the auspices of the King. From lUchard 
Cameron, their apostle, this rigid sect acquired the 
naim‘ of Cameronians. They preached and jj rayed 
against tiu' indulgcuice, and against the PresbytcriuiiB 
wiu) iUMiled themsitA'es of it, because their accepting* 
this royal boon \mis a tacit acknowledgment of the 
Kiug^ supremacy in ecclesiastical inatter.s. Upon these 
bigoted and persecuted fanatics, and by no means upon 
the PresbyteviauH at large, urn to be charged the wild 
anarchical principles of anti-monarchy and assassination, 
which polluted the period wiicn they flourished. 

The insurrection, commemorated £md magnified in 
the following ballad, as indeed it has been in some hisr 
tories, was, in itself, no ver}^ important afliiir. It began 
in Diimfries-shire, "vvliere Sir James Turner, a soldier 
of fortune, was employed to levy the arbitrary fines im- 
posed for not atteuding the Episcopal churches.^ The 
people rose, seized his person, disarmed his soldi ei‘s, 
and, having rontimteil together, residred to march to- 
wards Edinburgh, expecting to be joined by their friends 


^ SirJame!> Turner’s Memobs have been published lately. If530. 
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in tluit qiiaiier. In lliis tlioy \\ ero cb^appohitefl ; arul^ 

1 icings now dimmislit’cl to buif their nuinhers, they Jiew 
lip on the Pentland H 1 II&, at a place called Riillien 
Green. They were coiumanded by one Widlace ; and 
here they awaited the ap 2 >roach oi' Geneial Dalzielj of 
Binns ; who^ having marched to Colder, to meet them 
on the Lanark road, and hading, that> hy passing tlirongli 
Collmgton, they had got to the other side of the hills, 
cut through the mountains and aiiproached them. Wal- 
lace showed ])oth spirit and judgment : he drew up his 
men in a very strong situation, and withstood two 
charges of DalziePs cavalry ; hut, upon the third shock, 
the insurgents wei'e broken and utterly dispersed. There 
u as very little slaughter, as the cavalry oC Dalziel were 
chiefly gentlemen, who 2 >itied their oppressed and mis- 
guided countrymen. There were about iifty killed, and 
us majiy made prisoners. The battle was fought on 
the 28th November, 1666 ; a day still observed by the 
scattered remnant of the Cameronian sect, who regu- 
larly hear a field-preaching upon the field of battle. 

I am obliged for a copy of the ballad to Mr Living- 
ston of Ah‘ds> who took it down from the recitation ^of 
an old woman residing on his estate. 

The gallant Grahams, mentioned in the text, are 
Graham, of Clavethoiiae^B hor&e. 
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THE 

BATTLE OF PENTLAND HILLS- 


UVits /jfalkid copied verbatim from the old Womans 
jRecitation^ 


The Grahams cam from tb.e westj 

Wf their horses blade as ony craw ; 

The Lothian lads they marched fast, 

To be at the Bliyrjs o" Gallowa. 

Betwixt Dumfries town and Arg-yle, 

The lads they marched mony a mile ; 

Souters and tailors unto them drew. 

Their covenants for to renew* 

The Wliigs, they, their meny cracks, 
Gary the poor pedlars Jay down their packs ; 
I^nt aye binsyne they do repent 
The renewing o’ their Coveuarit. 
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At the* Maiichlinr muir, whore they were rovIe\\’d, 
Ten lhouJ*and men in armour showed ; 

Bnl, ere they came to th(' Brochie^s burn. 

The half of Iheni did hack retiirn. 

General Daly el Id ah I hear tell, 

Wah our lieutenant-general; 

And Captain Welbh, wi^ his wit and skill. 

Was to guide them on to the Pentland hill. 

General Dalyell held to the hill, 

Aslcing^ at them whut was their will ; 

And wlio gave lluun this pr(^te&tation, 

To rise in arms aguirut the ziation ? 

Although wp all in armour })p, 

It’s nol against his majesty ; 

Nor yet to spill our neighbour’s Iduid, 

But wi’ the country we’ll conclude.” — 

Lay down your arms, in the King’s name. 

And ye shall gne safely hame ; ” — 

But they a’" cried out wi’ ae consent, 

We’ll light for a broken Covenant.” — 

O w'ell,” &ays he, since it is so, 

A wilfu’ man never wanted woe ” — 

^ [Gfifttoral Dalyell — ^See notes to Old Mortality. Waverley No- 
vels, vol. X. — Ea.] 
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lie then gave a feigrx unto Lis lads, 

And they drew up in tlieir Lngadeb. 

The trumpetfe blew, and the colours hew, 
And every man to his armour drew 5 
Tlie Whigs were never so much aghast, 
As to see their saddles toom* sae fast. 

The clevero^xt men stood in the van, 

T\w Whigf, they took their Imels and ran ; 
But budi a raking was never s(ion, 

As the raking 0* the Jlidlien Green. 


^ Tnom — empty. 
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THE BATTLE OE LOUDON HILL. 


The now become desperate, adopted the 

most desiperatc principles; aud retaliating’, as far us 
they could, the intoleratiug' persecution which they en- 
dured, they openly discluimod allegiance to any monarch 
wlio should not profess Presbytery, and subscribe th<* 
Covenant, dliese principles were not likely to con- 
i’iliuto the lavour of government ; and as we wade 
onuard in the history of the times, the scenes become 
3'Gt darker. At length, one would imagine the parties 
had agreed to divide the kingdom of vice betwixt them ; 
the hunters assuming to themselves open profligacy and 
legalized oppression ; and the hunted, the 02)posite 
attributes of hypocrisy, fanaticism, disloyalty, and mid- 
night assassination. The troopers and cavaliers became 
enthusiasts in the pursuit of the Covenanters. If 
Messrs Kid, King, Cameron, Peden, &c., boasted of 
prophetic powers, and were often warned of the approach 
of the soldiers by supernatural impulse/ Captain John 
Creichton, on the other side, dreamed dreams, and saw 

^ In the yejjt 1684, Peden, one of the Cameronmn preachew, 
abont ton o’clock at night, sitting nt the hre-siile, Started te liis 
feet, and said, Flee, aidd Saadie, [thus he designed hhnself,] 
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vUionSj (chitvflyj indeiid, lifter having drunk hard,) in 
which the lurking-holes of the rebels were discovered 
to liis imagination,^ Our ears are scarcely inoj-e shocked 
with the profane execrations of the persccutort*,^ than 
with the strange and insolent familiarity used towards 
the Deity hy the persecuted fanatics. Their indecent 
modes of prayer^ their extravagant expectations of mi- 
raculous assistance, and their supposed inspirations, 
might easily ftirnisli oul a tale, at w'hich the good ivonld 
sigh, and the gay 'would laugh.^ 

und Intlr your^iolt! for Colouol ia coniin^ to iKis kousn to 

apjtrohunfl you ; aad I advise joa all to do tliu liko, for liu iVill bo 
boro witliia £m hour which catnti to pass : and vrlieii they had made 
3 very imTroiv soarch, withiu and wltliout the house, and went i ound 
the thorn bush, under which ho was lying ptnyingi they went off 
without thflir ptey. bfo came in, and said, ilnd has this gontle- 
man [designed hy Ha namo] given pooc Saudie, and thir poor things, 
fiuch a fright? For this night^s work, God ahall give him such a. 
bJow^, wichin a fow clay^, that all the physiciana on earth shall not 
be able to cure;*’ wHcdx came to pass, for he died in great misery, 
ojf Alexandfir Ped&n^ 

^ See the life of this booted apo&tlo of prelacy, WTittpii by SwUY, 
who had collected all hU anecdotes of persecution, and appears to 
have enjoypd them accordingly. [Scott’s edition of Swift, vol. x. 
p. 101.] 

They raved,” saysPedeHs historian, “ bTcc fleshly dG\d]?, when 
the mht shrouded from their pursuit tlio waadering Wliigs.” One 
gontleman closed a declaration of vengeance {igainst the conventi- 
clcrs, with this strange imprecation, ‘‘Or may the devil make my 
ribs a gridiron to my soul ! ” — MS- Account of the Preshr/tey'y of 
Penpont, Our armies swore terribly in Handers, but nnthing to 
this.* 

® Peden eomplaiucd heavily, that, after a heavy struggle with the 
* TVistiiun Slumdyr] 
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In truths extremes always ap^)roadi each other ; and 
the snperstition of the Homan Catholics was, in bome 
degree, revived, even by their most deadly eiiGmies. 
They are ridiculed, by the cavaliers, as wearing the re- 
lics of their saints by way of amulet : — 

** Slie hliewod to ujg a box, who ruin lay laid 
The pictures (jf Cargil and IMr Kidj 
A splinter of the tree, on which they wore slain j 
A double inch cf jMajor Weir h hest cone \ 

Kathillet’a sword, heafc down to table hiiifc, 

Which took at Muir a bishop's Kfo j 

The worthy Welch's spectacles, who saw. 

That wlndle-stvaws would fight against the law; 

They, win straws, wore stoutest of the two, 

They kept their ground, an ay tbc prophet ilew ; 

And lists of idl the propl lots’ luiuios uurc seen 
At Peiitland Hills, Aird iMoss, and Itiilien Green. 

* Don’t think/ she says, tliecf. koly things are fojipurj ; 
TViey’re precious antirlutcs against the power of popery.’ " 

The CavitToniayi Tooth. — Pi.]sNYCuioiv’& PuemSj p. llO, 

The militia and standing' army soon hGcume unequal 
to the task of enforcing conformity, and suppressing- 
conventicles. In their aid, and to force compliance with 
a t^t proposed by govermneiit, the Highland clans were 
raised, and poured down into Ayrshire. An armed host 
of TindiscipliRecl mountaineGra, apealving a different lan- 
guage, and professing, many of them, another religion, 

devil, he had got above himjSjrMr'-^rcd/ecZ himhard, and oht juried a wind 
to carry him from belaud to Scotland, when, behold 1 another per- 
son had Bdt sail, and reaped the advantage of his prayer-mind be- 
fore he could enahark. 
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let loose^ to ravage and plnndcr this unforluuate 
country; and it is truly astouishing to find how few 
acts of cruelty they perpetrated^ and how seldom they 
added murder to pillage.^ Additional levies of horse 
were also raised, luider the name of Independent Troops, 
and great part of them placed under the command of 


^ dcland thus deacrihes this extraordinary army : 

~T-*‘ Those 's^ho were their cluof eemmuiideri»^ 

Ah auch who bore tbe pirnio Jjtauflnrts# 

Who led tJi(‘ van iuul drove the rear, 

Wore well Tiioiinted of tlieir qear 5 

‘With brog-iies, and trews, and piniie x^eids. 

With good blue bumietR on tbeir hoadfSj 
Which, oa tUo one s>ide, had a flipo^ 

Adorn’d with a tobaccn-plfre, 

"With dorh, and anap-worha «ftd. «nuJLn:UHj, 

A bagr* which they with onions fill; 

And, na their strict obaorv^ers say, 

A tup-horn, filled with -usqucibiiy j 
A elasht-out coat beneath her plaidoa, 

A targe of timber, nails, and hides ; 

Witlv a long two-handed swoj'd. 

As good’s the country can afford. 

Had they not need of bnllc and hones, 

"Who fought vvitli all these arms at once ? 

Of mortal honestie they’re rlean, 

Kought like religion they retziin } 

In nothing they’rD ncconuted sharp, 

Except in bng-pipc, and in harp ; 

Eor a misobliginiT word. 

She’ll durk her neighbour o’er the boord. 

And thenshehl flee like fire from flint, 

She’ll scarcely ward the second dint; 

If any {lak her of her thrift, 

Eorsooth her nalnseU lives by thift.” 

Ci^EtAND’s JPoijz/iy, Edin, lG97j, p, iSU 
O 
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James Graliam of Clave rhouse, a man well known to 
fame l>y liis siibsec[uoul title of Viscount Diindoe, but 
better remembered, in the western shires, under the 
designation of the Bloody Clarers. In truth, he appears 
to have combined the virtues andyices of a savage chief/ 
Fierce, unbending-, and rig-orous, no emotion of compas- 
sion prevented his commanding and witnessing every 
detail of military execution against the non-conform- 
ists. Undauntedly brave, and steadily faithful to his 
prince, he sacrificed himself in the cause of James, when 
he wus deserted by all the world. If we add, to these 
attributes, a goodly person, complete skill in martial 
exercises, and that ready and decisive character, so es- 
sential to a coinuiaudGr, wo inay form some id(>a uf this 
extraordinary character. The Whigs, whom he perse- 
cuted, daunted hy his ferocity and courage, conceived 
him to be ira2)assive to their bullets,- and that he had 

^ [Compare the character of Clavorhouae, as drawn in greater 
dietEnl, aud with richer colours, long afterwards, in the Tale of Old 
IVfortality. 'Wavcrley "vol. x. pp. b7, 58. See also La^r 

of the Last Minstrel, Introduction and jS’otes to Canto IT — ^Tn.] 

^ It was, aud is helicvcd, that the devil fui nished his favourites, 
among the persecutors, with, what is called proq/’ against leaden bul- 
ets, hut against those only. During the battle of Pentland-hUls, 
Paton of Jleodowhead conceived he saw the halh hop harmlessly 
down from Gener?d DeliueVs boots, and, to counteract the spell, 
loaded his pistol with a piece of silver coin. But Dalzlcl, having 
Iiis eye on him, drew back beliind his sen- ant, who was shot (lead. 
^jpaton^s Jlifs* At a skirmish in Ayrshire, some of the wan- 
derers defended themselves in a soquestored house, by the side of 
jtlttko. They aimed repeatedly, but in vain, nt the commander of 
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sold himself, for temporal great ness, lo the seducer of 
nmukind It is still believed that a cup of wine, pre- 
fieritod to him by his butler, changed into clotted blood ; 
and that, when he plunged his feet int o cold water, their 
touch caused it to boil. The steed, which bore him, 
was supposed to be the gift of Satan ; and precipices 
are shown, wdiere a fox could hardly keep his feet, down 
which the infernal charger conveyed him safely, in pur- 
suit of the wanderers. It is rcmemliered with terror, 
tbat Clave rsG was succe«5sful in every engagement with 
th(? Whigs, except that at Dnimclog, or London Hill, 
which ih the sul>ject of the following hallad. The his- 

tKo assailants, an English, officer, until, Lhcir ammimitinn ruiming 
bhort, one of them loaded his piece >vlth the ball at the head of the 
tongs, attd succeeded in. shoo ting the hithetto hti penetrable captain*. 
To accommodate Dundee's fato to their own hypothesis, the Ca-* 
meroman fcraditvon runs, that In the battle of Killimnhis ho fell, 
not by the oneniy’a Gro, but by the pistol of One of his own ser- 
vants, who, to avoid the spell had loaded it with a silver button 
from his coat. One of their writers argues thus : “ Perhaps ‘^omo 
may think this, onent proof shot, a paiadov, and he ready to object 
here, as formerly, concerniog Bishop Sharpe and Dalzdel — How 
can the devil have, or give, power to save life? Mbthout entering 
upon the thing in its leality, I shall only ohseive, 1. That it is 
neither in liih power, or of his nature, to be a saviour ot men’s 
lives; he Is called Apoll^on, the dcstroyei. 2. That, even in this 
case, he is said only to give cnchantineufc against one kind of metal, 
and tills does not save lUe ; for, though lend could not take Sharpe 
and Claverhouae’a lives, yet steel and silver canid do it ; and, for 
Dolziel, though he died not on the field, yet ho did not escape the 
arrows of the Almighty.”-— (?0£Z’5 Judgmient against 
If the reader he not now- convinced of the thing in its reality^ I 
have nothing to add to such exquisite reasoning. 
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tory of Burly, tho horo of the piece, -will bring ns im- 
mediately to the causeb a) id circnm&>tancG& of that event. 

John Balfour of Kinloeh, commonly called Burly>^ 
Teas one of the fiercest of the prosorihed seot. A gen- 
tleman hy hirth, he ■vvns, says iiis liiographer, zealous 
and honest-heaited, courageous in every enterprise, and 
SI brave soklier, seldom any escaping- that came in liis 
hands — Life of John La fo ur , Creichton says, that 
he was once chamberlain to Archbishop Sharpe, and, 
hy negligence or dishonesty, had incurred a larg'entrear, 
which occasioned his lieing- active in his mastcr*s assas- 
sbiniition. But of this I Icnovv no other evidence than 
Creicbtim's usseitioii, and a hint in Wodrow. Burly 
(for that is his most imnmou designation) hrotlior- 
in-law to Haukston of Jlutliillet, a wild enihiusiastic 
character, who joined daring courage and sldll in the 
sword to the fiery zeal of his sect, Burly, himself, was 
less eminent for religious ferroiu, than for the active 
and violent share which he had in the most desperate 
enterprises of his party* His name does not appear 
among the Covenanters, who were denounced for the 
affair of Bentland* But, in 1677, llohert Hamilton, 
afterwards commander of the insurgents at Loudon 
Hill, and Bothwell Bridge, wdth several other non-con- 
formists, were iissemhlecl at this Burly^s bouse, in Fife* 
There they were attacked by a party of soldiers, oom- 
imnded by Captain Carstairs, whom they heat off, 

I [Thia is anotbet of tbe heroes of Old Mortality. 'Wotverley 
Ifovels, Yol, ixi j»4 205, Bn.] 
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wouiifling* ilespevately one of his party. J'or this ro- 
sistuiicc to authority^ they >rero ileclarefl I'ehels. 3'he 
next exploit in which Burly was engaged, was of n. 
hloodier complexion and more clrcadfiil celebrity- It is 
well known, that James Sharpe, Archihsho]) of St An- 
drews, was regarded by the rigid Presliytoriaiis, not only 
as a renog ade^ who had turned hade from the spiritual 
plough, but as the principal author of the rigours ex- 
orcised against their sect. lie employerl, ai> an agent 
of his oppression, one Cannicliaol, a decayed gen de man. 
The industry of this luau, in jjrocurnig informalion, 
and in enforcing the severe penalties against conventi- 
ders, having excited the re^^entment of the Caineroni- 
uribj nine of their number, of whom Burly and his bro- 
ther-m-kw, Haclcston, were the leaders, assembled with 
the pm'|)ose of waylaying and nnirdering Carnuchael ; 
)mfc, wliile they searched for him in vain, they received 
tidings that the Archbishop. himself was at haiuh The 
party" resorted to prayer 5 after which they agreed uiia- 
nimouhly that the Lord had delivered the wicked Ha- 
inan into their hand. In the execution of the supposed 
will of Heaven, they agreed to put themselves under 
the command of a leader j and they rec[uested Hack- 
ston of Rathillet to accept the office, which he decli- 
ned, alleging-, that, sbouldhe comply with their rocpiest, 
the slaughter might he imputed to a private quarrel, 
which existed betwixt him and tbe Archbishop. The 
command was then offered to Burly, who accepted it 
without scruj)le; and they galloped off in pursuit of 
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the Arclil)if,hop's carriage, which contained him&elf and 
liis daughter. Being well mounted, they easily over- 
took and disarmed the j>rcdatu’s attendants. Burly, cry- 
ing out, Judas, be taken k’ rode up to the cairiage, 
wounded the postilion, and hamstrung one of the horseb. 
He then fired into the coach a piece, charged with se- 
veral hnlloth, SC) near, that the archbishop’s gown w'as 
set on fire. The aest, coming’ up, dismounted, and 
dragged him out of the carriage, w^hen, fi'ightened and 
wounded, he crauleil towards IlackstOn, who still re- 
mained on lioivehiick, and begged for mercy. The stern 
enthusiast contented hiinscdf with answering, that he 
would not himself laif a hand on him. Burly and his 
men again fin'd ii voll(»y upon the kneeling old man ; 
and were in the act of riding off, when one, who re- 
rnaiued to girth his lior^o, unfort iinatoly heard the 
daugliter of tbeir victim call to the servant for holj>^ 
exclaiming, that hi^ muster was still alive. Burly then 
again dismounted, struck off the jircdate’s hat with his 
foot, and split his skull with his shable, (hroadswordy) 
although one of the party (probably Ilalhillet) exclaim- 
ed;, Spare these grey hairs The rest pierced 

* They believtvd Shatpe to be proof against shot ; for ono of the 
jnurtleri*rs toUl Wotlrow, that at the sight of cold iron his courage 
fell, *!FhayTia longer doubted thi«, when they found in his packet 
n small clew of silk, rolled rouud a bit of parchmeutj marked rvith 
twa long wordri, in Hehretv or Chaldaic characters* Accordingly;, 
It is still averred that the balls only left blue marks on the prelate^s 
neck and breast, although the discharge was bo near as to burn his 
clothes. 
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him Mith ropt*ate‘(l wounds. They plundered tho car- 
riage, and rode leaving, beside the inungled corps,e, 
the daughter, who was herself wounded, in lior pious 
endeavour lo interpose betwixt her father and his mui- 
derers. Tho murder is acciiratoly represented, in has 
relief, uj)on a heautifnl monnmont, erected to the me- 
mory of Archbishop Sharpe, in the Metro]jolitan Church 
(if St Anrlrew^.^ This niciYioruhle example of fanatic 
revongi* was atMed upon Magus Muir, near St Andrews, 
Hd May, 

Rurl^ w^as, of conrsc*, obligorl lo leave Fife ; and, 
upon tlie 25th of the same month, lu* arrived in Rvan- 
tltdo. in Lanarkshire, along with Jdackstoii, and a fellow 
called Dingwall, or Daniel, one of the same bloody 
hand. Here he joined his old friend Hamilton, already 

T Tho nmuder of Archhislidp Shat-pe has recently been made the 
snhjoct of a very nohb picture hy Mi Wm. Allan, A.B.A* 1630. 

“ The questloq, whether the Bishop of ist Andrews’ death was 
murder, was a shibboleth, or expeTimantm]i crz/tr/6, frequently put 
to the apprehended conventieleis. Isabel Alison, executed at Edin- 
burgh, 2G til January, 1661, was Interrogated, before the Privy 
Council, if she conversed with Da^irl HacUfcon ? I answeied, 
I did converse with him, and I bless the Loidthat ever I saw' him ; 
for I never saw ought in him but a godly pious youth. They asked, 
if the killing of the Bishop of St Andrews was a pious act ? I an- 
«»wercd, I never heard him Bay he killed him ; but, if God moved 
any, and put it upon them to execute lus righteous judgment upon 
him, I have nothing to say to that. They asked me, when saw ye 
John Balfour (Burl),) that pious youth? I answered, I have seen 
him. They asked, when ? I answered, these are fiivolous ques- 
tions 5 I am not hound to answer them."’ — Cioialof Witnesses, p. 
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mentioned ; and, as tlioy ro'^olvud to take up arms, they 
were soon at Iho head of siicli a body of the chased 
and tossed western men/^ as they thought equal to keep 
the held. They re^^olved to coniuiencc their exploits 
upon the 2Clth of May, 1679? being- the anniversary of 
the Restoration, appointed 1o be kept as a holyday, by 
act of Parliament ; an institution wldch they esteemed 
a presumptuous and unholy solmnnity, Accor ding-ly^ 
at the head of eighty iiorhO, tolerably appointed, Plamil- 
Ion, Burly, and Iluckstoii, entered the royal Ijurgh of 
Tluihergleti ; extinguishod Iho lionfires made in honour 
of the day j and burned at the cross tho acts of Parliament 
in favcnir of Prelacy, and for su]:)preHaion of convent iclos, 
as well £is tbo‘>e of council which regulated the 
dulgence granted to Prchbyteriuiis, Against all these 
acts they ciiteieil their solemn protest, or testimony, as 
they called it ; und, having afEved it to the cross, con- 
cluded with prayer ‘and psalms* Being now joined hy 
a large body of foot, so that their strength seems to 
have amounted to five or six hundred men, thoug-k 
very indifferently amed, they encamped upon Louclon 
Hill^ Claverlioase, who wae in garrison at Glaagowv 
instantly marched against the insurgents, at the head of 
Hs oWn troop of cavalry and others, amounting to about 
one hundred and fifty men. He arrived at Hamilloa 
m the 1 at of June, so unexpectedly, as to make prisoner 
John Kingj a famous preacher among the wandereriS ;■ 
and rapidly continued bis march, cari'jing his captive 
along with Mm, till he came to the viHaga of Dmm- 
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dogv about a mile east of Loiulon Hillj and twelye 
miles south-west of Hamilton. At some distance from 
this pkce^ the insurgents were sldlfully posted in a 
boggy strait, almost inuccessihle to cayalry, having a 
broad <litch in their front. Cluvcrliouse's dragoons dis- 
chargerl their carabines, mid made an attempt to charge ; 
but the nature of the ground threw them into total dis- 
order. Eurly, who commanded the handful of liorso 
belougdng to the insttiiitly led them down on tli« 

dif^ordered sriuadrons of Clavcrhoubo, who w^erc, at th« 
^aine vigorously assaulted by the foot, headed l»y 
the gullimt Clelaud/ and the enthusiastic Hackstoru 
Claverhoube himself waa forced to %, and was in tho 

5 ’William Clelaiidj a man df (ionsicIernWe gwuitg, was autbai dC 
aovffral ^)Oems, jnublishcd ia 1697. His Hndibrastic versea are poor 
scuEriloiis ttasTi, as tlxe leader may from tlie description of tRc* 
Highlanders, already quoted. But, in. a irild rhapsody, entitled, 

Iloilo, my Fancy,” he displays some imagination. His antl-rao- 
iiarcldcal principles seem to break out in the following Hues : — • 

would I know (if heast? k/me any reason) 

JJ faTaons kithng' ca^lp^ do com7/iit a trea&onP 

He was a strict non-conformist, and, after the Revolution, becanm 
Heutenfmt- colonel of the Eail of Angus’s regiment, c filled the Cn- 
meroftlfui legiment. He was killed 21st August, 1689, in the 
churchyard of Dunkeld, wlncli hih corps manfully and successfully 
defended against a superior hndj of Higldandeia. His son was the 
author of the letter prefixed to the Dundad, and is said to have 
bom the notorious Cleland, who, lu cacuinstances of pecuniary 
Gmbarra>»'5ment, prostihited his talents to the composition of indecent 
and infiimoin worlcs; but this seems inoondstenfc with date«, and. 
the latter personage was piohably the grandson, of Colonel Clehmd. 
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iitmo&t rlang(^v of being' taken ; hi& horse^s })ciiig' 
cut open l)y the .stroke of a scythe, feo that the poor 
animal trailed liis bo-vvels for moie than a mile. In liis 
flight, ho passed King;, the minihter, lately hib prisoner, 
hut now deserted by ins guard in the gciieial confusion. 
The preacher hollowed to the dying coimnandcr, to 
luill, and to take his prisoner ^yilh liiin. or, as otherii 
say, to stay, and take the afternoon^s preaching.” 
Chivorhouse, at length remounted, continued his re- 
treat to Glasgow. IIo lost, in the skirmish, about 
twenty of his troopers, and his own cornet and kins- 
man, Robert Graham, whose fate is alluded to in the 
halhid. Only four of the other side were killed, among* 
uhoni was Dingwall, or Daniel, an associate of Burly 
in Sharpe’s murder. Thu rel^els,” says Creichtoii, 
Hnthng* the eorneVs hody, and supposing it to he that 
of Clavers, heeaube the name of Graham \\ as wrought 
in the sbirt-ncck, treated it with the utmost inhumanity ; 
cutting off the nose ; picking out the eyes ; and stabbing^ 
it through in a hundred places,” The same charge 
brought by Guild, in his JBelhnn 'BotlinelVmnum^ in 
which occurs the following account of the skirmish at 
Driimciog ; — 


Mons est ottclduus surgit qni cehu^ in oi’W, 
Nomine LQudumati3')fossi& put<dsquepiofu.n,di6, 
Qi/p seated hie telliis^ et apnax graitiine teeing : 
Jhf.e caUecHfitUi numerosa milUe ancia, 

Turbu f&i'Ditt pieeri, in/iiiptcequ^ puellco^ 

Quum pamt egregda Gycemits rftsperse/e furvid* 
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ft cctmpn cUficctleie cogH ; 

l*oU lios et alios, vclho ovolvit iiie) ti ; 
jitnumerosa cohors, Lumpim dhpirsa jwr omnemi 
Circitnifusa ruit ; tmmahqtir, indag ine oaptas, 
ytggieddJu ; vv tus Jioit hio, n(icp}nfnite7isis; 

Coi } ipuG} efiigam, i^uuh sed gy aynbie. teeth, 

Precipitata pn it fossh pai’S plnrima, (jum nni 
Cornipedes lice&ei e Into, sehsorc vpjecto ; 

2\niiialiJ0sa cohoiix, miseieii ne^cia, stratos 
Jnvadit lacemfque iiros : hie siqnifer, alien ! 

T) qjectus glohido, Gi ann'^fs, qno fo) tioi' altCfi', 

Intel Scotigenas fuci at, ncc justior ullus j 
Ilunc inanihii<i i apuu l jeris, faciemque virihm 
Heeduiunt, lingua, ainicuUs, manihui,qne7esectis, 

Aspei'd dijfnso qmrgentcif sava ccielno. 

Viv dun ipsefuga sahvi., namqne exta irahehat 
Vulnere tardufiis sompes (/eneroiiUi, hiante ; 

Snseqiiifiir elamore cohoi's Janatica, nantqitp 
Cuiddia seinpe)^ timidns d vlcn'ii unqitam^ 

MS. Beslluin BotUiiellianum. 

Allliough Burly was among the most actiyo lenders 
in the aclioiij lie was not the eommander-in-chicfj as 
one would conceive from the ballad. That honour be- 
longed to Robert Hamilton, brother to Sir William 
Haanilton of Preston, a gentleman, who, lilce most of 
those at Drmnclog, had imbibed the very wildest prin- 
ciples of fanaticism. The Cameronian account of the 
insurrection states, that “ Mr Hamilton discovered a 
great deal of bravery and valour, both in the conflict 
with, and pursuit of, the enemy ; hut when lie and some 
others were tmrsuing the enomy, others flew too greedi- 
ly upon the spoiU small as it was, instead of pursuing 
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the victory : anrl some, witlioiit Mr Hamilton’s know- 
ledge , and against Ins strict commamlj gave live of these 
Mood} enemies guaiders, and then let them go; this 
great!} grieved Mr Hamilton, when he saw some of 
Babel’s boats spared, after the Lord haddeliveied them 
to theli hands, that they might dash them against the 
stones. Pmhn cxxxvii. 9- In Ins own account of 
tins, lio reckons the spaxing of these enemiea, and let- 
ting them go, to be among their Erst stepping aside ; 
fot wbu’li lie feared that the Lord would not lionour 
tliem to do much more for him ; and say's, that he was 
neither for taking favours from^ nor giving favours to, 
tin* Lord’s enemies ” 

Burly wus not a likely man to fall into this sort of 
backsliding. He <lisai ined one of the Duke of flamil- 
ton’s servants who had liecu in the action, and dcsiied 
him to tell his master, he would keep, till meetings 
the pistols he had taken from him. The man desciibed 
Buxly to the Hulce as a little stout mcin, squint-eyed, 
and of a; most feiocions aspect,' from which it appear^ 
that Burly^s Egute corresponded to his mctiiners, and 
perhaps gave nse to Ins niclmamG — Sm'ly signifying* 
He was with the insurgents till the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge, and aftenvarcb fled to Holland. Ho 
joined the Prince of Orai^, but died at sea during 
the expedition. The Cameroiaans still believe he had 
obtained liberty fiom the Prince to be avenged of those 
whahad persecuted the Lord^s people ; but, through his 
death,, the laudable dosign of purging the land with' 
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flieir blood, is supposed to have fallen to llie gToiiud- 
~ZjifG of JBalfour of Kinloolu 

The consequences of the battle of Loudon Hill -will 
be detailed in tlie introduction to the next ballad. 
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THE 

BATTLE OF LOUDON HILL. 


YoD'fi marvel when I tell ye o’ 

Our nol>le Bnrly^ and his train ; 

When last ho march’d up tUroiij^li the land, 
Wi’ sat-an»l- twenty ^VoRtlaiid men. 

Thau they I ne’er o’ hraver heard, 

For they had a’ haitli ml and bkill j 
They proved right well, as I heard tell. 

As they cam up o’er Loudon IlilL 

Weal prosper a’ the gospel lads, 

That are into the west cormtide ; 

Aye yvicked Clavor’se to demean, 

And aye an ill deid may he die 1 

For he’s drawn up ? battle rank. 

An’ that haith soon an’ Imtilie 5 
But they wha live till simmer come, 

Some bludie days for this will see. 

2 
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Blit np spfik crnol Clavcr'sG, tlion, 

Wi’ liastio wit^ an’ wirketl skill ; 

Gae fire on yon Wostlan’ men ; 

I think it is mj sovk’eign’s will ” — 

But u]} hespako liis Cornet, then, 

“ It’s 1)0 wi’ nae coiisent me ! 

I Icen ril nc^or come back again. 

All' mony niae as wool as me. 

There is not ane of a' yon men. 

But wlia is worthy other three ; 

There is na ane amang- them a’, 

That in his cause will stap to die. 

An' as for Burly, him I Icnaw ; 

He’s a man of honour, birth, and fame ; 
Gie him a sword into his hand, 

I-IeT fight thysell an’ other ten.” — 

But up spake wicked Claver’se, then, 

I wat his heart it raise fu’ hie ! 

And he has cried that a’ might hear, 

Man, ye liac sair deceived me. 

I never ken’d the like afore, 

Na, never since I came frae hame, 
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That you sae cowardly here suld proye. 

An* yet come of a noble Graeme/* — 

Eut up bespako hi& Cornet^ then. 

Since that it is your honour's will, 

Mysell shall be the foremost man, 

That shall gie fire on Loudon HiU — 

At your command Til lead them on, 

But yet wi’ nae consent o* me ; 

For wed 1 ken TIL ne'er return, 

And many inao as W'oel as me.” — ^ 

Then up he drew in battle rank ; 

I wat he had a bonny tiain ! 

Eut the first time that ljullets dew. 

Aye he lost twenty o* his men. 

Then hack he came the way he gaed, 

I wat right soon and suddenly ! 

He gave command amang his men, 

And sent them hade, and bade them ice. 

Then up came Burly, banld an' stout, 

'W'i'a little train o' Westland men 5 

^ £Se0 tbs account of thiB hattlq in. Old Hortahty. ^ Wavorley 
INorch, yoh x. pp, Z 20 - 125 .— ISnJ 
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Wlia mtiir than either ainc e or twice 
111 Eclin)3iirgli coniined bad been. 

They hae been np to London sentj 
An’ yet they’re a* come safely down ; 
Sax troop o’ horsemen lliey hao beat. 
And chased them into Glasgow town. 


VOL. ir. 


p 
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THE 

BATTLE OF BOTHWELL BRIDGE. 


It lias licen often remarked, that the Scottish, not- 
withstanding their national courage, were always unsuc- 
cessful when fighting for their religion. The cause 
lay, not in the principle, hut in the mode of its appli- 
cation. A leader, liliie Mahomet, who is at the same 
time the prophet of his tribe, may avail himself of 
religions enthusiasm, because it comes to the aid. of 
discipline, and is a powerful means of attaining the des- 
potic command, essential to the success of a general. 
But, among the insurgents, in the reigns of the last 
Stuarts, were mingled preachers, who taught different 
shades of the Presbyterian doctrine ; and, minute as 
these shades sometimes were, neither the seyeral shep- 
herds, nor their ffoclcs, could cheerfully unite in a com- 
mon cause. This will appear from the transactions 
leading to the battle of Bothwell Bridge. 

We have seen that the party, which defeated Cla- 
verhouse at Loudon I-Iill, were Cameronians, whose 
principles consisted in disowning all temporal autho- 
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rity, which ditl not flow from and through th& Solemn 
League and Covenant. This doctrine^ which is still 
retained hy a scattered remnant of the sect in Scotland^ 
is in theory and would be in practice, inconsistent with, 
the safety of any well-regulated government, because 
the Covenanters deny to their governors that tolera- 
tion, which was iniq^uitously refused to themselves. 
In many respects, therefore, we cannot be surprised at 
the anxiety and rigour with which the Cameronians 
were 2:)evsecuted, although we may be of opinion, that 
milder means would have induced a melioration of their 
princij)les. These men, as already noticed, excepted 
against such Presbyterians, as were contented to exer- 
cise their worship under the indulgence granted by 
government, of, in other words, who would have been 
satisfied with toleration for themselves, without insist- 
ing upon a revolution in the sfcate, or even in the church 
establishmenti 

When, however, the success at Loudon Hill was 
spread abroad, a number of preachers, g-entlemen, and 
common people, who had embraced the more moderate 
doctrine, joined the army of Hamilton, thinking that 
the diflerence in their opinions ought no longer to pre- 
vent their acting in the common cause. The iusurg ents 
were repulsed in an attack upon the town of Glas- 
gow, which, however, Claverhonse, shortly afterwards, 
thought it necessary to evacuate. They were now nearly 
in full possession of the west of Scotland, and pitched 
thch camp ut Hamilton, where, instead of modelling and 
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disciplining thoir army, the Camevonians and Erastians 
(for so the Yiolent insurgents chose to call the more 
moderate Presbyterians) only debated, in council of war, 
the real cause of their being in arms- llobert Idamil- 
ton, their general, Tvas the leader of the lirst party ; 
Mr John Walsh, a minister, headed the Erastians. The 
latter so far prevailed, as to get a declaration drawn up, 
in which they owned the Eang's goyernment ; hut the 
j)nblicatIon of it gave rise to new quarrels. Each fac- 
tion had its own sot of leaders, all of whom aspired to 
be ofRcers 5 and there were actually two councils of war 
issuing contrary orders and declarations at the same 
time ; the one owning the King, and the other designing 
him a malignant, Woody, and perjured tyrant. 

Meanwhile, their numbers and zeal were magnified 
at Edinburgh, and great alarm excited lest they should 
march eastward. Not only was the foot militia in- 
stantly called out, hut prochnuations were issued, di- 
recting all the heritors, in the eastern, aoutlicrn, and 
northern shires, to repair to the King’s host, with their 
best horses, arms, and retainers. In Pife, and other 
countries,, where the Presbyterian doctrines prevailed, 
many gentlemen disobeyed this order, and were after- 
wards severely fined. Most of them alleged, in excuse, 
the apprehension of disquiet from their wives. ^ A ye- 

* "Ba^canquliall of tliat ilk Blieged, dia-tliis horses wero rokked, 
bat sbuanefl to take the declaration, for fear of disquiet froor his 
wife-. Yooug of Kirkton-^his ladycs dangerous sickness, and hit- 
ter curses if he should leave her, and the appearance df abotdon ewa 
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spQctable fovce^ liowevorj ’vvas soon assembled j and 
James, Duke of Buccleucli and Monmoutlij was sent 
down, by Charles II., to take the command, furnished 
with instructions, not unfavourable to the Presbyte- 
rians. The royal army now moved slowly forward 
towards Hamilton, and reached Bothwell moor on the 
22d of June, 1679. The insurgents were encamped 
ebiedy in the Dul^c of tiamiltoids park, along the 
Clyde, which separated the two armies.. Bothwell 
bridge, which is long and narrow, had then a portal in 
the middle, with gates, which the Covenanters shut, 
and barricadoed with stones and logs of timber. This 
important post was defended by three hundred of their 
best men, under Hackston of Rathillct, and Hall of 
Haughhead. Early in the morning, this party cross- 
ed the bridge, and skirmished with the royal vanguard, 
now advanced as far as the village of Bothw6lh But 
Hackston speedily retired to his post, at the end of 
Bothwell bridge. 

While the dispositions, made by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, announced his purpose of assailing the pass, the 
more moderate of the insurgents resolved to offer terms. 
Ferguson of Kaitloch, a gentleman of landed fortune, 
and David Hume, a clergyman, carried to the Duke of 
Monmouth a supplication, demanding free exercise of 
their religion, a free parliament, and a free general as- 

his ofTeTitig to go from hor. And many others pled, in. genoral 
terms, that tlicir wives opposed or contradicted tlieit going. But 
the Justiciary Court found tlus defence totally ictelevont.” — FoONn 
TAiNHAWi’s vol. i, p. 88. 
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sembly of tbe cburcli. The JDuIcg heard their de- 
mands with his natural mildness, and assured them he 
would interpose with his Majesty in their behalf, on 
condition of their immediately dispersing' themselves,, 
and yielding up their arms. Had the insurgents been 
all of the moderate opinion, this proposal would have 
been accepted, much bloodshed saved, and, perhaps, 
some permanent advantage derived to their party ; or 
had they been uU Cameronians, their defence would 
have been fierce and desperate. But, while their motley 
and misassorted officers were debating upon the Duke’s 
proposal, his fiekhpieccs were already planted on the 
western side of the river, to cover the attack of the foot 
gnurds, who were led on by Lord Livingstone to force 
the bridge. Here Hackston maintained his post with 
zeal ’and courage ; nor was it until all his ammunition 
was expended, and every support denied liim by the 
general, that he reluctantly abandoned tho important 
pass,^ When his party was dva^vm back, the Duke^s 

^ Thi^ra i'S m aacuratfe Tepres&ntatitm of tliis part of tbo engage 
lUOBfc 14 aO old painting* of wliloU tliere aie two copies esitant ; one 
in the eolkcjtion C5I Ins Grace tlie Bulte of Hamilton^ tlio other at 
HonsOk Tho appearance of the ground* even in- 

eluding n few old hons^es, is tlk which the scone now presents* 
The removal of the porch, or gateway* upon the hridgo, is the only 
perceptible dtfTarence, The Buke of Honmonth, on a white ebjuger, 
directs the march of the paity engaged in storming the bridge, while 
hUfc artillery gall the motley raiihs of the Covenanters, An ©ogra- 
■ving of this? painting would be acceptable to the cuiious ^ and T otn 
^sfied m opportunity of copying it, for that purpose, ivptdd he 
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army, slowly, and with their cannon in front, defiled 
along the bridge, and formed in line of battle, as tliG3r 
came over the river ; the Dulte commanded the foot, 
and Claverhouse the cavalry^ 

It would seem, that these movements conld not have 
l^een performed without at least some loss, had the 
enemy been serious in o]pposing’ them. But the insur- 
gents were otherwise employed. With the strangest 
delusion that ever fell upon devoted beings, they chose 
these precious moments to cashier their ofiicers, and 
elect others in their room. In this inxportant operation, 
they were at length disturbed by the Duke’s cannon, at 
the very first discharge of which the horse of the Cove- 
nanters wheeled, and rode off, brealdng^ and trampling 
down the ranks of their infantry in their fhght. The 
Cameronian account blames Weir of Greenridge, a com- 
mander of the horse, who is termed a sad Achan in the 
camp- The more moderate party lay the whole blame 
on Hamilton, whose conduct, they say, left the world 
to debate, whether he was most traitor, coward, or fool. 
The generous Monmouth was anxious to spare the 
blood of his infatuated countrymen, by which he in- 
curred much blame among the high-flying royalists. 
Lucky it was for the insurgents that the battle did not 
happen a day later, when old General Dalzell, who 
divided with Claverhouse the terror and hatred of the 

readily granted liy eitlier of die noble proprietors. IQIO. . . . The 
picture lias been engraved in outline for one of tlie publications of 
the Bannatyue Club, 1830. 
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Whig’S, arrived in the camp, with a conimis&ion to su- 
persede Monmouth, as commander-iii-chief. Pie is said 
to have uphrauled the Dnke, publicly, with his lenity, 
and heartily to have wished his own commission had 
come a clay sooner, when, as he expressed himself, 
“ These rogues should never more have troubled the 
King or country ” ^ But, notwithstanding the merciful 
orders of the Dulce of Monmouth, the cavalry made 
great havoc among the fugitives, of whom four hundred 
were slain. Guild thus expresses himself ; — 

JSt iii Du.i? valithA ienuk'iet forta catervaSf 
Viic quisqnam profugus vtiam servnsset inertem ; 
iVb?i aiidiln uerum Ttiandata siiprrmi 

Omnihts, inseqitiiur fwjipntcs plurima turhaj 
^eiquQ agros^ passim^ trepidd Jorinidinc captos 
OhiruncaU S(Tviiviqu& adipit per viscera ferrum, 

Belluin BotliuoDiauum. 


^ BalxeU a mjin of savago manners. A prisoner having Tniletl 
at him, irhilo nuticr exoinmation before the Privy Council, calling 
him ** a Muscovia heasi, who used to roast men, the general, in a 
pitosion, struck him mth the pomel of his shabhle, on the face, till 
the blood — Fount Aura Ait, vol. i. p, 159. He had 

swi^n never to shave his beard after the death of Charles the First. 
'!fhtt Vetierahle appcndijge reached his girdle, and as he wore always 
an old-fa&hioiied huff-coat, his appearance In London never failed 
to attract ike notice of the children and of the mob. King Charles 
IL used to swear at Hm, for Bringing such a tabble of boys to- 
gether, to lie squeororl to death, whde they gaped at his long beard 
and anlitjus- habit, and exhorted him to shave and dress like a Chris- 
tian, to keep the poor haiiivs^ as Palzell expressed it, out of danger. 
In compliouee with this request, he onOe appeared at court fashion^ 
^hly dressed, excepting the board; hut, wheathe King had, l?iughcd 
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The same (loi)loi’al)le circumstances are more elegant- 
ly liowailed in Wilson^s a poem, reprinted in 

Scottish Z}cscTiptivG Poems^ edited by the late Dr 
John Leyden, Edinburgh, 1803 : — ^ 

WI1G10 Eotliwoll’s bridge connects the margin steeji, 

Ami Cl^do, beloT-\, rnns silent, stiong, and deep, 

The hardy peasant, by oppression diivon 
To battle, deem’d liis cairse the cause of heaven; 

Unskilled, m arms, 'vvitli useless courage stood, 

While gentle Bloumontli grieved to shed Iris blood ; 

Eut Jierce Eimrloe, uiilamed rvltli deadly hate, 

In vengeance tor the great Monti ose’s fate, 

Let loose the snord, and to the heroes shade 
A barhatous hecatomb of victims paid.” 

The object of Claverhouse’s revenge, assigned by 
Wilson, is grander, though more remote and less na- 
tural, than that in the ballad, which imputes the seve- 
rity of the pm'suifc to his thirst to revenge the death of 
his cornet andkinsmax^, at Drumclog 5 ^ and to the (juar- 


sufEciently afe the metamorphosis, lip lesiimcd his old dress, to the 
great joy ot the boys, his usual attendants Cnni cutouts 

p. 102. 

^ There h some reason to conjectme, that the revenge of the 
CamcTonians, if successful, would have been little less tenngninary 
than that of the roytUists. Cieiohton mentions, that they had 
erected in their camp, a high pair of gallows, and prepared a quan- 
tity of halters, to hang such prisoners as might fall into their haiidB ; 
and he admires the foiheaxanco of the King^s Soldiers, who, when 
they re turned with their prisoners, brought them to the very spot 
•wliere the gallows stood, and guarded them there, without offering 
to hang a single individual. Guild, in the ^eltiim BothifiUiamm, 
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rel betwixt Cluyerhonse and Monmouth^ it a&cribes, 
with great nawete, the Moody fate of the latter. Local 
tradition is always apt to trace foreig-n eyeuts to the 
domestic^ causes, which are more immediately in the 
narrator’s view. There is said to he another song upon 
this battle, once yery popular, but I haye not been able 
to re coyer it. This copy is given from recitation. 

There were two Gordons of Earlstoun, father and 
son. They were descended of an ancient family in the 
W'est of Scotland, and their progenitors were l^elieved 
to have been favourers of the reformed doctrine, and 
possessed of a translation of the Bible, as early as the 
days of Wickliffe. VYilliam Gordon, the father, was, 
in 16G3, summoned before the Privy Council, for 
keeping cOnvcnticles in his house and woods. By 
another act of Council, he was banished out of Scotland, 
but the sentence was never put into execution. In 
1667, Earlstoun was turned out of his houses which 
was converted into a garrison for the King’s soldiers. 
He was not in the battle of Bothwell bridge, but was 
met-, hastening towards it, by some English dragoons, 
engaged in the pursuit already commenced. As he re- 
fused to‘sujtTender> he was instantly slain. — Wilson^s 
Sisto'tp' ofSathw^U — jLiJk of Gordon of Ear I- 

stannum Scottish Worthies — Whnnow’s History^ voL 
ii. The son, Alexander Gordon of Earlstoun, I sup- 

aHudes t(i tli» s^Bue stoty, Which ia rendered probable by the cha- 
racter of IlarriilkoK^ the ineiugenfc general. — — - 
CjtEjCBtoK’s Mmoir^j p. 
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pose to Tjg Iho hero of the ballad. He was not a Ca- 
Hiei’oniarij but of the more moderate class of Presbyte- 
rians, whose sole object was freedom of conscience, and 
relief from the oppressive laws against non -conformists 
He joined the insurgents shortly after the slcirmish at 
Loudon Plill. He appears to have been active in for- 
warding the supplication sent to the Duke of Monmouth. 
After the battle, he escaped discovery^ by flying into a 
house at Plamilton, belonging to one of his tenants, and 
disguising liimself in female attire. His person wa& 
proscribed, and his estate of Earlstoun was bestowed 
upon Colonel Theophilus Ogilthorpe, by the crowUj 
first iu security for L,5000, and afterwards in perpe- 
tuity. — ^Fountain HALL, p. 390. The same author 
mentions a person tried at the Circuit Court, July 10^ 
1683, solely for holdings intercourse with Earlstoun^ 
an intercommuned (proscribed) rebel* As he had been 
in Plohand after the battle of Bothwell, he was proba- 
bly an accessory to the scheme of invasion, which the 
luifortunate Earl of Argyle was then meditating. Pie 
was apprehended upon his return to Scotland, tried, 
convicted of treason, and condemned to die ; but his 
fate was postponed by a letter from the King, appoint- 
ing him to be reprieved for a month, that he might, in 
the interim, be tortured for the discovery of his accom- 
phees. The council had the unusual spirit to remon-* 
strate against this illegal course of severity. On No- 
vember 3, 1683, he received a farther respite, in hopes 
he would make some discovery. When brought to tho 
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bar, to be tortured, (for tlie King bad reiterated liia com- 
mands,) lie, through fear, or distraction, roared like a 
bull, and laid so stoutly about him, that the hangman 
and his assistant could hardly master him. At last he 
fell into a swoon, and, on his recovery, charged General 
Dalzell, and Drummond, (violent Tories,) together wdth 
the Didvc of Plamilton, w'ith being the leaders of the 
fanatics. It "vyas generally thought that he aifected this 
extravagant behaviour to invalidate all that agony might 
extort from him concerning his real accomplices. He 
w^as sent, first, to Edinburgh Castle, and, afterwards, to 
a prison upon the Bass island; although the Eriry 
Council more than once deliberated upon appointing 
his immediate death. On 22d August, 1684, Earlstouii 
was sent for from the Bass, and ordered for execution, 
4th November, 1684. He endeavoured to prevent bis 
doom by escape ; but w^as discovered and taken, after 
he had gained the roof of the prison. The Council 
deliberated, whether, in consideration of this attempt, 
he was not liable to instant execution. Finally, how- 
ever, they were satisfied to impnson him in Blackness 
Castle, 16th September, 1684, where he remained till 
after the Revolution, when he was set at liberty, and 
his doom of forfeiture reversed by act of Parliament* 
— See FouNTAiNiULXi^ voL i. pp. 238,240, 245, 250, 
301, $02. 
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THE 

BATTLE OF BOTHWELL BRIDGE, 


Of THl^DTEj billic, bonny 1)11116, 

A Vi 11 ye go to the wood w? me ? 

We’ll ca’ oiu’ horse hamo mastcrless, 

AiV gar them trow slain men aro we.’^^ — 

O no, O no F' says Eaiistoun^ 

“ For that’s the thing that manna be j 
For I am sworn to Both well Hill, 

Where I maun either gae or die*” — 

So Eavlstoim rose in the morning. 

An’ mounted hy the break o’ day ; 

An’ bo has joined our Scottish lads, 

As they A\ere marching out the \yay. 

“ Now, farewell, father, and farew^ell, mother. 
And fare ye w'oel, my sisters three ; 

An’ fare ye weel, my Earlstoun, 

For thee again I’ll never see*!” — 

1 
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So tbe/re awa’ to Botliwell Ilillj 

An^ waly^ they rode bonnily 1 

When the Duke o’ Monmouth saw them comin^ 

He went to view their company. 

Ye’re welcome, lads,” the Monmouth said, 

Ye’re welcome, brave Scots lads, to me ; 

And sae are you, brave Eavlstoun. 

The foremost o’ your company! 

But yield your weapons ane an a’ ; 

0 yield your weapons, lads, to me ; 

For gin ye’ll yield your weapons up, 

Ye’se a’ gae hame to your country ” — 

Out then spak a Lennox lad. 

And waly but he spoke bonnily ! 

1 winna yield my weapons up, 

To you nor nao man that I see.” — ^ 

Then he set up the fiag o* red. 

A' set about wi^ bonny blue 

^ — an, iutecjectioa* 

^ vrjus the favourite colour of the Coyenautora ; honco d\o 
■vulgar ]phra^ of a ttue Wue Whijp. Spaldlu^ informs ua, that when, 
the first army of CovenantOics entered Aberdeen, few or none 
** wanted a tdue ribband ; tlir Lord Gordon, and somo othoia ot 
■^0 Marquis (of Hunth^s) family had a ribband, Tvlion they Were 
dwoUing in tho towm of a rod flesh colour, which they wore in 
their hats, and oaBea it the ro^aMUmdf as a i?ign of their lov® 
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Since yell no cease, and be at peace, 

See that ye stand by ither — 

They stcU’d^ their cannons on the height, 

And showrhl fcheir shot down in the howe r 

AA beat onr Scots lads even down, 

Thick they lay slain ou every knowe*^ 

As e’er you saw the rain down fa', 

Or yet the airow frae the bow, — ^ 

and loyalty to tlie King* In de«pitQ and dr^ii&jon tlicrcof, this 
bluQ rxbbaud was^ ‘vvoin, aad called the Govaiianters' ribhand^ by 
the baill soldiuva of the army, -wlio would not hear of the rojal nb- 
baud, such 's\tts theii ‘ptido aud malice*’* — Vol. i, p. X23» Affcet 
the depavtmo of this first otnvy, the to\nv was occupied by the ba- 
rons of the royal party, tdl they wore once more expelled by tho 
Covenant 01 s, who plundered the buigh and country adjacent; “no 
fowl, toch, or hen » left unlsillcd, and the haill house-dogs, messons, 
[h e, lap-dogs, j and whelps ivitbm Aboidoen, Idlled upon the 
streets; so that neither hound, messen, nor othei dog, was left 
alive that they could see. The i eason was tins, — when the first 
atiny came hci c, ilk' captain and soldi el had a blue i ibband about Ins 
Ciaig [h c. neck] ; in despite and dciision wheioof, when they 
removed from Aboideon, some wmmen of Aberdeen, as was al- 
leged, knit blue ribbands about their messens’ craigs, ■whereat their 
soldiers took ofienco, and lolled aU their dogs for this yoiy cause/* 

--P. lao. 

I have seen one of the anrient banuora of fcho Covenantors ; it 
was divided into four compartments, iusenbod with the words, — - 
Christ — ■ Covenant — JK}inrf ^J^ingdom^ Similar standaids aio 

nil ntioned in Spalding’s curious aud miiiute naii ative, voh in 
182 , 245 . 

^ rionted — ^ XTawe — Hollow.—^ jSI?iowe — Knoll* 
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Sae oiir Scottibli lads Ml eyen flowfij 
An’ tliey lay slain on every knowc* 

O hold your liaiid/^ then Monmouth cv) ’tl, 
“ Gie quarters to you men for me I ” — 

But wicked Ciavor’HC swore an oaths 
His Cornet’s death revenged sud be. 

O hold your hand/^ then Moninoirth evy’d. 
If onything you’ll do for me ; 

Hold up your hand, you enrsud Gvcemcs^ 
.Else a rebel to our King' yMl he ’’ — 

Then wielded Clavor^e turn’d fihouts 
I wot an angry man was ho ; 

And lie has lifted itp his hat. 

And cry’d, “ God bless liis Majesty I'' — 

Than lie’s awa’ to London town. 

Aye e’en as fast as ho can dree i 
Fause witnesses he has vn! him ta’eiij 

And ta’en Monmouth’s head free hi>s body* 

AJaiig the brae, beyond the brig, 

Mony brave man lies cauld and still ; 

But lung we’ll mind, and sair we'll rue. 

The bloody battle of Bothwell Hill* 


^ Sec Kofe A, p« 24 
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APPENDIX. 


Note A. 

Hold up your handj you cur bed Grctine, — P. 2^10, v, 3. 

is veiy cvtraordinaiy, tliat, in April, IGS.i, CUvorlioiise Mas 
left Qwt of tile new commisision of Piivy Council, nss Ijeing too fa- 
Tomablo to tlio fanatics. Tlie pretence nos lus having married 
into the proshyterion family of Lord Dundoiuild* An act of Council 
-vv^s also passed^ i emulating tlio paymOnt of quaiters^ whicli is stated 
"by PountaiiihoU to Imvobeen done in odium of Qlnvciliouse, and in 
order to e:s;citc complaints agaiiiSst Idm. This chavge, bo imionsis^ 
tent with the natura and conduct of OlaverhoubG, secnig to have 
been the fruit of a q^uaiTcl betwi^i-t him and the Loul High Treasurer. 
PouNTAiNnjii.L, vol. i, p. 360. 

That ClaveihousG was most unu orlhily accused of mitigating the 
persecution, of the Govcnaiiters, wUl appear from the fciUovvmg mmple, 
]}ufc very affecting narrative, extracted from one of tho little publi- 
cationa wliich appeared sqoil after the Revolution, while the facts 
weic fresh in tlie memory of tho suffer eig. The imitation of the 
BCiiptuml stylo pioduces^ in passages of these worts, an effect not 
unlike what wo feel in reading the beautiful book of Ruth. It ie 
taken from the Life of Mr Alexadder Pudon,^ printed about 1720. 

^ The entlmsiasm of tins personage, and of lua followei s. invcBtcdhlm, 
ne bos been already noticed, with proplietic powers : but hardly atiy of, 
the stories told of him exceeds that sort of gloomy conjecture of misfor.. 
time, which the'pre carious situation of his sect so greatly fostered, The 
following passage relates to the battle of Both well bridge ; That dta- 

VOL. II. Q 
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In tlie beginning of May Ifi 85 , lie came to tbe liouae of JoKn 
Brown, and iVlarion Weir, wlioru lie married before he went to Ire- 
land, where he stayed all night ; and in tlio morning, when ho took 
farewell, he came out of the door, saying to himself, ‘ Poor woman, 
a fearful morning/ twice over. ‘ A dark misty morning / The next 
morning, between hve and six hours, the said John Brown, having 
performed the woi ship of God in hig family, was going, with a spade 
in his hand, to make ready some peatgiound ; the mist being very 
dark, h« knew not until cruel and bloody Claverliousc compassed liim 
with three troops of horse, brought him to Ins house, and there ex- 
amined Imn ; who, though ho was a man of a stammoiing speech, yet 
answered him distinctly and solidly ; which made Claverhouse to ex- 
amine those whom he had taken to be his guides through the muirs, if 
ever they heard him preach ? They answered, ^ No, no, he was never 
a preacher/ He said, ^ If he has never preached, nieiklc he has prayed 
in hia time / he said to John, ‘ Go to your prayers, for you shall im- 
mediately die !’ When ho \ias praying, Claverhouse interrupted him 
three tinirs; one time, that ho stopt him, ho was pleading that the 
Lord would spare a lemnant, and not make a full end in the day of 


mal day, 22d of Jane, 1(170, of Botluvoll-brid/y^i^ when the Lord's pnoplo 
fell and fled beJgra tlie enemy, he was forty miles distant, near the Bor- 
der, and kept liimaelf retired until the middle of the day, when some 
friends said cr> him, ‘Sir, tlie people are ivaiting for serinon.* He an^ 
Bwered, *l.pttbemgD to their prayers; for luo, I neither ran nor will 
preach any this day, for our friends are fallen and flijd before the enemy, 
nfc HumUtOn, and they are 1 lacking and! hewing them down, and their 
blood ia running like water/ ** TliP feats of Peden lu e tlins eommemo, 
rated by Fanntainliall, S7tli of March, 1685 ; — " News came to the Privy 
Co unci t» that about one hundred men, well armed and appointed, liad 
Icfc Ireland^ berausa of a searcti there for such malcontents, and landed. 
3n tbii west oFScoUnnd, and joined with tlio wild fanatics. The Coun- 
cil, finding thatthey disappoUltcd their forces by skulking from bole to 
Irnle, wnxe of opinion, It wer* better to let them gather into a body, and 
draw to a head, and so tlioy would get tlioin altogether in a annre^ 
Tltey had one Nr Pedau, n m mister with thetu, and one Isaac, who Com- 
manded them. They had frightcdmoatpnrt of all the country niinistora, 
go Umfcthoy durst nob stay at their churches, but retired to Edinburgh, 
or to garrison towns j amUfcwflBsnd to see whole shirca deatituto of 
preaching, except in burghs. Wherever they c ame they plundered atma, 
4md parti(julwiy at my Lord Damfriea’g house/»-^P(}UflTAiNflAi;i., vohi. 
p.m s. 
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Hs anger. ClavnrlimiaG said, ‘ I givo you time to pray, and yo aro be- 
gun to preaoli lie turnod about upon Ins knces^ and said, ® Sir, you 
know neither the nature of preacliing or praying, that calls this pleach- 
ing.’ Then continued without confusion. Wliun ended, Claverhouse 
sjiid, ‘ Take goodnight of youv wife and children.’ His wife, standing 
by with her child in her arms that she had brought forth to him, 
and another child ofhis first wife’s, he came to her, and said, ‘Now, 
Marion, the day is come that T told you would come, when I spake 
first to you of marrying me.’ She said, ‘Indeed, John, I can will- 
ingly part with you ,’ — ‘ Tlien,’ ho said, ‘ this is all I desire, I have 
no more to do but die.’ He kissed his wife and bairna, and wished 
purchased and promised blessings to be multiplied upon them, and 
his blessing. Claverhouse ordorofl six aoldiiTS to shoot him ; the 
most part of the buUots came upon his head, which scattered his 
brains upon the ground. Claverhouso said to Iiia wife, ‘ What 
thinkeat thouof thyhuhbaiicl, now, woman?’ She said, ‘ I thought over 
much of him, and now as much as evor.’ He said, ‘ It weie but justice 
to lay thee hefalde him.’ She said, ‘ If yc were permitted, I doubt not 
but youv crueltie woitlfl go that length ; but how will yc make au- 
Bwerr for this morning’s work?’ He said, ‘ To man I can. he an- 
swerable ; and for God, I will take him in my owm hand.’ Cla- 
verhoueo mounted his horse, and marched, and left her with the 
corpse of her dead husband lying there ; she sot the bairn on the 
ground, and gathered his bruins, and tied up his head, and straighted 
his body, and covered him in her plaid, and sat down, and wepfc 
over him. It being n very dcsnrt place, where never victual grew, 
and far from neighbours, it was some time before any friends camo 
to her; the first that came was a vciy dt liaiul, that old singular 
Christian woitian, in the Cummer head, named Elizabeth JMcnzios, 
three miles distant, who had been tried with the violent death of her 
husband at Pentland, after w'ards of two worthy sons, Thomas Weir, 
who was Idlled at Hrumclog, and David Steel, who was suddenly shot 
afterwards when talcem. The said IMarion Weir, sitting upon her 
husband’s grave, told me, that before that, she could seo no blood 
hut aha was in danger to faint ; and yet she was helped to be a wit- 
ness to all this, witho\it either fainting or confusion, except when 
the shots were let off her eyes dazzled* His corpse wete buried at 
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tliG end of Ills Uousc, wlierc lio was slain, witli tliia insciijitioii ors 
Ills grave-stone : — 

* In Gartli'eJ cold bed, tlic dusty part liore lies. 

Of one wlio did the earth as dust despise ! 

Here, in this place, fi otn eartli lie took departuro i 
Now lie has got the garland of the inai tyrs.’ 

This minder was committed betwixt sl\ and seven in the 
morning : Mr I^eden ivos about ten or eleven miles distant, having 
been in the fields all night ; he came to tlio house betwixt seven 
and eight, and desired to c;all in the family, that he miglit pray 
amongst them ; v.heti piaying, lie said, ‘Lord, when wilt thou 
avenge Brown’s blood? Oh, let Brown’s blood bo precious in thy 
sight I and hasten the day when thou wilt aypngo it, with Came- 
Cargsll’a, and many others of our martyrs' names ; and oh 1 
for that day, when the Lord would avenge all their bloods | ’ *Vfhen 
ended, John Muirhead mujuired what he? meant by Bi own’s blood I 
Ho said twice over, * What do I mean ? Clave rho use has been at 
the PiesluU this inorniiig, and bus ciiudljr niurdeied John Brown; 
liis corpscj aip lying at the end of his hoiibo, and Ills poor wife sit- 
ting weopiug b} his coipso, and not a soul to speak a word com- 
fortiibly tn \ier.’ ” 

MTiile we read tliis dismal stoiy, we must romember Biown’e 
Htuation waij that of an avowed and detormined rebel, liable as such 
to military oxecution,; so that the atiocity was moie that of the 
funes than of Cluverhou'Je. That goner al's gallant adherence to Hs 
master, tho misguided Janies YIT», and bisj glorious death on the 
fSehl aC victory* afc Killicranhie, have tended to preserve and gild 
his menioxy. lie ia still remembered in the Highlands as the most 
sncueasful leader of their clans. An ancient gentleman, who had 
borne aruns for Hie caiise of Stuart in 1716, told .the Bditor, that 
■when the armies met on the held of battle at Sheri0-muir, a veteran 
chief, (t thmlc he named Gordon of Glcubuokct,) covered with 
^Cars, came up to the Bari of Mar, and earnestly pressed him to 
<?tder the Higldanders to charge, before the regular' army of Argyle 
bad completely formed their line, and at a moment when the rapid 
and furious onset of the clans might have thrown Hiem into tobd 
border! JVlar repeatedly answered, it w«a not yet time; tiU thet 
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cliicftaiii turnod from him in OiBflain and dospair, and, stamping 
with, rago, oxalaimed aloud, 0 for ona hour of Dundee 1” ^ 
Ckveilionse’s sivoril (a straight cut-imd-tlin'ist hlatle) is in tli& 
possession of Lord Woodlionselee. In Penny cnick house is pre- 
served the huff- CO at, which he wore at the battle of ICilUciauHe. 
The fatal shot-hole is under the arm-pit, so that tho hall must have 
been received while his arm was raised to direct the pursuit. How- 
ever he came by his charm a^jivoof^ lie certainly had not worn the 
garment usually supposed to c Older that privilege, and which was 
called the waistcoat ofprQoj\ or of vecessit}/^ It was thus made J 
On Cluistnus dai, at night, a thread inu‘»t be sponne of flax, by 
a little virgin giile, in the name of the divell ; and if must ho hy 
her woven, and also wrought with the needle. In. the breast, or 
fero pait thereof, must ha made, with iioedlc-woik, two heads; oti 
the head, at the light feido, must be a hat and a long board; tho 
left head must have on a ciown, and it must bo so hoiiiblo that it 
maie resemble TBolzcbub ; and on each side of the wastcoto must bo 
made a crosse.*’ — S cott’s JOrheoverie of Witclicrafbt p. 2131. 

It would be now no difficulfc matter to hiing down our popular 
poetry, eoimected with lust or y, to tho year 1745. But idinoist all 
tho party ballads of that period have boon already printed and ably 
illustrated by hTr Ilitbon* 

[0 for one hour of Wjdlnre rught, 

Or ■weli-skilletl Bruce, to rule the Jlght, 

2^hn 


END OF HISTORICAL I34LRADS- 
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SCOTTISH MUSIC. 

AN OPE. 
liY J. I^EY DBN. 


TO lANTHE. 

Again, sweet siren! breatlie again 
That deep, pathetic, powerful strain, 

Whose melting tones, of tender woe. 

Fall soft as evening’s summer devy, 

That bathes the pinks and harebells blue> 

Which in the vales of Teviot blow. 

Such was the song that soothed to rest, 

Far in the green ible of the -vyest,^ 

The Celtic warnor^s parted shade ; 

Such are the lonely sounds that sweep 
OVr the blue bosom of the deep, 

Where shipwreck’d mariners are laid. 

Ah ! sure, as Hindu legends* tell, 

When music’s tones the bosom swell, 

^ Tiia J^afhmnlSf or Celtic paiatH sc. 

® The effect of music is explained hy the Hindijis, aa recalling to 
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.The scenes of former life return ; 

Ere, sunk beneath the morninc; stiuv 
We left our parent climes afar. 

Immured in mortal forms to moiirn.. 

Or ifj as ancient sag’es ween, 

Departed spirits, half unseen, 

Can mingle with the mortal throng ; 

^Tis when from heart to heart w’e roll 
The deep-toned music of the soul> 

That warbles in our Scottish song. 

I hear, I hear, with awful drearl, 

The plaintive music of the dead 1 
Tliej leave the amber fields of clay : 

Soft as the cadence of the wave, 

That murmurs round the mermaid’s grave. 

They mingle in the magic lay. 

Sweet siren, breathe the powerful strain ! 
LocliroyarC^ Dcm.^&V sails the main 5 
The crystal tower enchanted see 1 
Now break/^ she cries, ‘^ye fairy charms — 

As round she sails with fopd alarms, 

Now break, and set my true love free 1” 

our rnomorjr the air» of peradise, heaid m a state of pre-oxisteuce. 
Ffc?c jSaeoutala. 

^ Tlie lass of Loehroyiia , — Past 
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Lord BarnaTcl is to greenwood gone, 

Wliere fair Gil Morrice sits alone, 

And careless combs bis yellow hair : 

All] mourn tlie youtb, untimely slain 1 
Tile meanest of Lord Bauninrrs train 
TTie buiiter^s mangled head must bear. 

Or, change these notes of deep despair, 

For love’s more soothing tender air *, 

Sing, how, beneath the greenwood tree, 
JBrown Adams'^ love maintain’d her truth. 
Nor would resign the exiled youth 
For any knight the fair could see. 

And sing the IlaioJc of pinion 
To southern climes who wing’d his way, 
For he could speak as well as 
Her brethren how the fair beguiled, 

And on her Scottish lover smiled. 

As slow she raised her languid eye. 

Fair was her cheelds carnation glow, 

Lilre red blood on a wreath of snow ; 

Like evening^s dewy star her eye ; 

MTiite as tlie sea-mew’s downy breast, 
Borne on. tbe surge’s foamy crest, 

Her graceful bosom heaved the sigh. 

^ See the ballad, entitled, Urown Adam^ 

® See flio Qay Gos^-Ilawk* 
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In youth’s first morn, alert ami g'ay, 

Ere rolling years had pass’d away, 
Remember’d like a morning dream, 

I heard these dulcet measures float. 

In many a liquid winding' note, 

Along the banks of Teviot’s stream. 

Sweet sounds 1 that oft haye soothed to rest 
The sorrow^s of my gahleless breast, 

And. charmM away mine infant tears : 
Eond memory shall yonr strains repeat, 

Like distant echoes, doubly sweet. 

That in the wild the traveller hears. 

And thus, tho exiled Scotian maid, 

By fond alluring love betray^ 

To visit Syi'ia’s date-crowu’d shore, 

In plaintive strains, that soothed despair, 

Did Bothwoll’s banks that bloom so fair,” ^ 
And scenes of early youth, deplore. 


^ So fell it oat of late years^ that an English gpntlemaiij tra- 
velling in PaJestine, U0t fpi frmn Jerusalem, a& he passed through 
a country town, he heard^ hy chance, a woman sitting at her door, 
damlliug her chdd, to sing, JBoihwetl tJim hloomest fair, Tho 
gcntlemau hereat wondered, and forthwith, in. English, saluted tho 
woman, who joyfully answered him; and said she was right glad 
there to see a gentleman of our i&le ; and told him. that she was a, 
fiicottish woman, and came first from Scotland to Venice, and from 
Veruce duther, where Iter fortune was to he the wife of an ofBcer 
undfit the Turk j who, being at that instant ahscxi*, and very soon 
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Soft sb'cn, ‘vvliose enchanting' strain 
Floats wildly round my raptured brain^ 

I hid your pleasing haunts adieu I 
Yet, fabling fancy oft shall lead 
My footsteps to the silyer Tweed, 

Through scones that I no more must view.^ 

to return, she cnh’eatGd tlio gentleman to stay there until liis rctiirji. 
The 'ffliieh ho did ; and bhe, foi oountrj' sakt, to show liprsrlf the 
nioiQ hind and huunllful unto him, t[dd hei liushanrl, at hia home- 
f'ominftj that the geiitlcinan was liui kinsman; whoicupon hei hns- 
hand entoitoined him very kindly ; and, at his dppaitiiie, gave him 
divcia things of good valuo.” — VriisTifiAN’s Jlebiitution of De- 
ca^jed IntcUi(/ence. Ch.ijn of the Simames of ou7' A7iiient 
lies, Antweip, 1605, 

^ [Dc Leyden was, when he wrote tlifise vei'see, on the eve o£ 
departing for India — wlieic he dicd.-^En.] 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO TUT 

TALE OF TAMLANE. 


OJt THE 

FAIRIES OF POPULAR SUPERSTITION.' 

Of aiVy olves, by moonlight slmdous seen, 

The silver tottuii, and the circled groGU.”— Pope. 


In a work avo\Yedly dedicated to tlie preservation of 
the poetry and traditions of the olden time/' it would 
he tinpardonahle to omit this opportunity of making 
■some ohservatiohs upon so interesting an article of the 
popidat creed, as that concerning the Elves, or Eairies. 
The general i^ea of spirits, of a limited power, and 
-Subordinate nature, dwelling among the woods and 

^ [ The TCRcler wiU do well to comparo this curly essay with Sir 
Waltenf Scotl^ii fourth Letter oil Bemonology, ISDO, where he will 
•find the Author's opinions on several points consiiflerably luodihecl ; as 
also the Prefhee and hTotes GicurM’s iScL^s-^und-Iiinder Mar- 
lohen ; and tui Essay on Popular Superhtitioua, hy Mr Southey, in 
the 37th Kuinher of the Quarterly K^view.— En.] 
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mountains, is perhaps common to all nations. But 
the intermixture of tribes, of languages, and religion, 
which has occurred in Europe, renders it difficult to trace 
the origin of the names which have been bestowedupon 
such spirits, and the primary ideas which were enter- 
tained concerning tlieir manners and habits. 

The word elfj which seems to have been the origi- 
nal name of the beings afterwards denominated fairies, 
is of Gothic origin, and probably gigiiiiiGd, sinipl}^ a 
spirit of a lower order. Thus, the Saxons had not only 
chm-eljim, herg^cJfen, and munt-eJfcn, spirits of the 
downs, hills, and mountains ; hut eld-elf en^ widu- 

elfeU) sae-eJfen^ and wcuteT'clfen ; spirits of the lields, 
of the woods, of the sea, and of the watetsd In Low 
German, the same latitude of expression occurs 5 for 
night-hags are termed aliiinnen and cduen^ which is 
sometimes Latinized elucB. But the prototype of the 
English elf is to bo sought chiefly in the herg-eJfen^ or 
of the Scandinavians. Fro\n the most early 
of the Icelandic Sagas, as well as from the Edda itself, 
we learn the belief of the northern nations in a race of 
dwarfish spirits, inhabiting the rocliy mountains, and 
approaching, in some respects, to the human nature. 

^ iTKe ■writer of tlic leavned PiiTacc to tVnvtoii^s History of Eng- 
lidh Poetry, (EiHt, doubts wlretlm* “ this c-ataloguo ol 

fries cTiir ohtsdned cunency among' the people.” He says, this 
is at least rendered doubtful, by its iwact conegpondqnco with the 
Grecitia names of Uryuths^ S.c. 3j^Jf according to this writer, 
originally means running tvater — whence the and hero Itu 

notices a curious coincidence with and hympha^ — Ed.] 
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Th^ir attributes, amongst wbicli we recog’iiise the fea- 
tures of tbe modern fairy, were, supernatural wisdom 
aucl prescience, and skill in tlie rnecbanical arts, espe- 
cially in the fabrication of arms, Tbey are farther de- 
scribed, as capricious, vindictive, and easily irritated. 
The story of the elfin sword Tyrfingi may be the most 
pleasing illustration of this position. Suafurlami, a 
Scandinavian inonardi, returning from hunting, bewil- 
dered himself among the mountains. About sunset 
he beheld a large rock, and two d^ivarfs sitting before 
the mouth of a cavern. The king drew his sword, and 
intercepted their retreat, by springing betwixt them and 
their recess, and imposed upon them the following con- 
dition of safety : — -that they should make for him a 
falchion, with a baldric and scabbard of pure gold, and 
a blade which should di vide stones and non as a gar- 
ment, and which should render the wielder ever victo- 
idous in battle. Tho elves complied with tho rerjuisi- 
tion, and Suafurlami pursued his way home. Koturn- 
ing at the time appointed, the dwarfs delivered to him 
the famous sword Tyirfing ^ then, standing in the en- 
trance of th& cavern, spoke thus : This sword, O 
king, shall destro}?' a man every time it is brandished, 
hut it Bhall perform three atrocious deeds, and it shall 
bo thy bane" The king rushed forward with the 
charmed sword, and buided both its edges in the rock j 
hut the dwarfs escaped into their recesses.”^ This en- 

^ Ptjrhaps ia thhy imd isimilar taler, we may Tc’wgmse 
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chanted sword emitted rays lilce the sniij dazzling all 
against whom it was brandished ^ it divided steel like 
water, and was never unsheathed without slaying a 
m^w^Hervavar Saga^ p. 9. Similar to this was the 
enchanted sword Skoff'nuyig^ which, was taken by a 
pirate out of the tomb of a Norwegian Tnonarch. Many 
such tales are narrated in the Sagas ; hut the most 
distinct account of the duevgav-, or elves, and their 
attributes, is to be found in a preface of T<>rfoGusto the 
history of Hrolf Kvaka, who cites a dissertation by 
Einer Gudmund, a learned native of Iceland. I am 
lirmly of opinion,” says the Icelander, “ that these 
beings are creatures of God, consisting, like human 
beings, of a body and rational soul ; that they are of 
different sexes, and capable of producing cliildrou, and 
subject to all human affections, as sleeping and waldng, 
lauglung and crying, poverty and wealth; and that 
they possess cattle, and otlier effect b, and are obnoxious 
to death, like other mortals.” lie proceeds 1o slate, 
that the females of this race are capable of procreating 


of real Hstoiy. Tbat the Fins, or ancient natives of Scandinavia, 
trere driven into tlio mountainsj, by tlie iavasiou of Odiu and bis 
Aiiiatlcfi, is siijfneiently probable J and Ibore is reason to believe, 
that the aboriginal inhabliants iintloTstotwl, better than, the intru- 
ders, how to manufacture tho produce of their own mines. It is 
dicrofore possible, that, in process of time, tho oppressed Fins may 
have been transformed into the supernatural duorgar. A similar 
tcanaformation has talren place among the rulgar in Scotland,, 
regarding the Piets or Peghs, to ’whom they ascribe various auper-*- 
natural afcfeilbutes. 

VOL. n. R 
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witli manlcinrl 5 and gives an account of one who Loro 
a child to an inhahitant of Icelandj for whom bhe claim- 
ed the privilege of haptism ; depositing the infant for 
that purpose, at the gate of the ctiurcliyard, together 
with a gohlet of gold, as an offering . — Historia S'roJ^ 
l{.valc(S^ a Touf.xo. 

Similar to the traditions of the Icelanders, are those 
current among the liUplanders of Finland, concerning* 
a subtciTanean people, gifted with supernatural quali- 
ties, and inhalhting the recesses of the earth. Resem- 
bling men in their general appearance, the manner of 
them existence and their habits of life, they far excel 
the misevahle Laplanders in perfection of nature, feli- 
city of situation, and skill in mechanical arts. From 
all these ndv^antagos, however, after the partial conver- 
sion of the Laplanders, the subterranean people have 
derived no farther credit, than to be confounded with 
the devils and magicians of the dark ages of Christi- 
anity ; a degradation which, as will shortly he demon- 
strated, has been also suffered by the harmless fairies 
of Albion, and, indeed, by the whole host of deities of 
learned Greece and mighty Eome. The ancient opi- 
nions are yet so firmly rooted, that the Laps of Finland, 
at this day, boast of an intercourse with these beings, 
in banquets, dances, and magical ceremonies, and even 
in more intimate commerce of gallantry. They talk, 
with triumph, of the feasLa which they have shared in 
the elfin caverns, where wine and tobacco, the produc- 
tions of the Fairy region, went round iu abundance, 
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itnd whence the mortal g;uest, after receivings the kind- 
est treatment, and the most salutary counsel, has been 
conducted to his tent under an escort of his supernatu- 
ral entertainers. — Jessens^ de Lapponibits* 

The superstitions of the islands of Feroe, concerning* 
their Froddenshamen, or under -ground people, are de- 
rived from the ditnrgav of Scandinavia. These heiugs 
are supposed to inhabit the interior recesses of moun- 
tains, which they enter by invisible passages. Lilco the 
Fairies, they are supposed to steal human beings, It 
happened," says Debes, p. 354, a good while since; 
when the burghers of Bergen had the commerce of 
Feroe, that there was a man in Servaade, called Jonas 
Soideman, who was kept by spirits in a mountain, during 
the space of seven years, and at length came out ; hut 
lived afterwards in great distress and fear, lest they 
should again take him away ; wherefore people were 
obliged to W'atch liim in the night " The same author 
mentions another yoimg man. who had been carried 
away, and, after his return, was removed a second time 
upon the eve of his marriage. He returned in a short 
time, and related, that the spirit that had carried him 
away was in the shape of a most beautiful woman, who 
pressed him to forsake his ba’ide, and remain with her 
urging her own superior beauty, and splendid appear- 
ance. He added, that he saw the men who were em- 
ployed to search for him, and heard them call 5 but that 
they could not see him, nor could he answer them, till 
upon his determined refusal to listen to tho spiriVs per- 
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suRsionSj the spell ceased to operate. The kidney- 
shaped West Indian beanj which is sometimes driven 
Upon the shore of the Feroes, is termed by the natives^ 

the Fairies hULneyr 

In these traditions of the Gothic and Finnish tribes, 
wo may recognise, with certainty, the rudiments of 
elfin superstition ; but we must look to various other 
causes for the modifications which it has undergone*. 
These are to he sought, first, in the traditions of the 
East ; 2d, in the wreck and confusion of the Gothic 
mythology ; 3d, in the tales of chivalry ; 4th, in the 
fables of classical antiquity \ 5th, in the influence of 
the Christian religion ; 6th, and finally, in the creative 
imagination of the l6th century. It may lie proper to 
notice the eftect of these various causes, before stating 
the popular belief of our own time, regarding the Fairies. 

I. To the traditions of the East, the Fairies of Bri- 
tain owe, I think, little more than the appellation, by 
which they have been distinguished since the days of 
the Crusade. The term Faiiy,’^ occurs not only in 
Chaucer, and in yet older English authors, hut also, and 
more frequently, in the Romance language ; from which 
they seem to have adopted it. Ducange cites the fol- 
lowing passage from GuL Guiart, in Historia Frun^ 
cfcct, MSr 


Plusiers patient de Ouenart, 
Du Lou, de L’Asne, de Renatt, 
Db JPciCrzes ct do Songea* 

Do phantosmes et do mensongesii** 
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The Lay le Prain, enumerating’ the subjects of the 
Breton Lays, informs us expressly, 

]Many tlier beth ofyintijy. 

By some etymologists of that learned class, who not 
only know whence words come, but also whither they 
are going*, the term Fairy^ or Faeriey is derived from 
FaCy which is again derived from Nympha, It is more 
probable the term is of Oriental origin, and is derived 
from the Persic, through the medium of the Arabic. 
In Persic, the term Peri expresses a species of imagi- 
nary being which resembles the Fairy in some of its 
■qualiticii, and is one of the fairest creatures of romantic 
fancy. This superstition must have been known to the 
Arabs, among whom the Persian talcs, or romances, 
even as early as the time of Mahomet, were so popu- 
lar, that it required the most terrible denunciations of 
that legislator to proscribe them. Now, in the enun- 
ciation of the Arabs, the term Per nvould sound 
the letter p not occundng in the alphabet of that 
nation \ and, as the chief intercourse of the early cru- 
saders "was with the Arabs, or Saracens, it is probable 
they would adopt the term according to their pronun- 
ciation. Neither will it be considered as an objection, 
to this opinion, that in Hesychius, the Ionian term, 
Phereas or Flier denotes the satyrs of classical anti- 
quity, if the number of words of Oriental origin in tliat 
lexicographer he recollected.^ Of the Persian Peris, 

^ [FaeriQ was a general name for illusion ; a sense In which it 
is always (?) used by Chaucer. As an appellation for the elfin race. 
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Ousel j, in his Persian 3IisccUanies, has desciibctl 
some clLaracterisilic traits^ willi all the luxuriance of a 
fancy impregnated with the Oriental associations of 
ideas. However vaguely their nature and appearance 
are described^ they are uniformly represented as gentle, 
amiable females, to whose character beneficence and 
beauty are ebsential. None of them are mischievoub 
or malignant ; none of them are deformed or diminu- 
tive, like the Gothic fairy, Though they correspond 
in beauty with our ideas of angels, their employments 
are dissimilar 5 and, as they have no place in heaven, 
their abode is dift'erent. ^Neither do they resemble those 
intelligences, whom, on account of their wisdom, the 
Platonists denominated demons ; nor do they corre- 
spond either to the guardian Genii of the Romans, or 
the celestial virgins of paradise, whom the Arabs de- 
nominate Houri. But the Peris hover in the balmy 
clouds, live in the colours of the rainbow, and, as the 
exquisite purity of their nature rejects all nourishment 
grosser than the odours of dowers, they subsist by in- 
haling the fragi^ance of the j essamine and rose. Though 
their existence is not commensurate with the bonds of 

it is certaiuly of late date; ancl perhaps a meie couaptiun— a nams 
given to the agent from his acta. It is ceitainly not of noitliei n 01 i- 
gm. Same of the earliest French tales of fdcrie, acknoivleclge a 
Breton souice j may not the name itself ho Celtic ? The Ionic 
Pheres, of Hesychius, rvtnch has hcen mentionod as a eynonym- 
TvUh the Persian Pori, is but a different aspiiation of the Attic 
(German, thier^) and which, whether applied to Centams or Satyrs, 
conld only have been given to mark their affinity with the ardmaJ 
xane ,— to Wartox, 1S24, p. 44, — En,] 
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human life, they are not exempted from the common 
fate of mortalrf. 

With the Peris, in Persian mythology, are contrasted 
the Dives, a race of beings, who differ from them in 
sex, appearance, and disposition. These are represented 
as of the male sex, cruel, wicked, and of the most hide- 
ous aspect ; or, as they arc described by Mr Pinch, 

with ugly shapes, long horns, staving eyes, shaggy 
hair, great fangs, ugly paws, long tails, with such hor- 
rible diflformity and deformity, that I wonder the poor 
women are not frightened there wit Though they 

live very long*, their lives are limited, and they are 
obnoxious to the blows of a human foe. From the ma- 
lignancy of their nature, they not only w'age war with 
mankind, but persecute the Peris with unremitting 
ferocity. 

Such are the hrilliant ancl fanciful colours with which 
the imaginations of the Persian poets have depicted the 
charming race of the Peris ; and, if we consider the ro- 
mantic gallantry of the knights of chivalry, and of the 
crusaders, It will not appear improbable, that their charms 
might occasionally fascinate the fervid imagination of an 
amorous troubadour. But, further ; the intercourse of 
France and Italy with the Moors of Spain, and the 
prevalence of the Arabic, as the language of science in 
the dark ages, facilitated the introduction of their my- 
thology among the nations of the West. Hence, thts ro- 
mances of France, of Spain, and of Italy, unite iu de- 
scribing the Fairy as an inferior spirit, in a beautiful 
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female fovm, possessing* many of the amiable qualities 
of llie Eastern Peri. Nay, it seems sufficiently clear, 
that the romancers borrowed from the Arabs, not mere- 
ly tlie general idea concerning those spirits, but even the 
names of indi\ iduals among them. The Peri Mevg ian 
JBanou, (sQQ IJei'helot np.PeiHs) celebrated in the an- 
cient Persian poetry, figures in the European romances, 
under the various names of 3Ioii.rg ue La Fa^e, sister 
to Ki^g Arthur ; Urg etude La Deconnuc, protcctresb 
of Amadis Do Gaul ^ and the Fata Morgana of Boi- 
ardo and Ariosto. The description of these nymphs, 
by the troubadours and minstrels, is in no respect in- 
ferior to those of the Peris. In the tale of Sir Laun- 
fed, in Way's Fahlitntx, as Avell as in that of Sir 
GrupJan, in the same interesting collection, the reader 
will find the fairy of Normandy, or Bretagne, adorned 
with all the splendour of Eastern descri])tiou. The 
fairy Melusinct, also, who married Guy de Lusignan, 
Count of Poictou, under condition that he should never 
attempt to intrude upon her privacy, was of this latter 
class. She bore the Count many children, and erected 
for him a magnificent castle by her magical art. Their, 
harmony was uninterrupted, until the prying' husband 
brolie the conditions of their union, by concealing him- 
self, to behold his wife malce use of her enchanted bath. 
Hardly had Mehisina discovered the indiscreet intru- 
der, than, transforming herself into a dragon, she de- 
parted with a loud yell of lamentation, and was never 
again visible to mortal eyes ; although, even in the 
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-days of Bran tome, she was supposed to be the pro- 
tectress of her descendants, and was heard us 

she sailed upon the blast round the turrets of the ca^-tle 
of Liifeignan, the night before it AVas demolished. For 
the full blory, the reader may consult the JBibliotlioejue 
des Homans} 

Gervase of Tillnuy, (pp. S95 and QSQ?) assures us, 
that, in his days, the lovers of the Fades, or Fairies, 
Avore numerous; and describes the rules of their inter- 
course with as much accuracy, as if he had hiinsolf boon 
engaged in such an affair. Sir David Lindsay al&o in- 
forms US, that a leopard is the proper armorial hearing 
of tliose Avho &>pring from ‘=iuch intercourse, because that 
beast is generated by adult ery of the pard and lioness. 
He adds, that Merlin, the prophet, Avas the first who 
adopted this cognizance, because he was borne of faavie 
in adultre, and right sua the first Dult of Gujenne 
Avas born of 2 , fee ; and, therefoir, the arms of Guyenne 

^ Upon tills, ov some siniilai tnulitlon, 't\as foimdod tlie uotion, 
Wliich the inveteracy of national piejucliee so easily difTased in Scot- 
land, that the auce-^itoi of the English, nionarchs, Geofficy PJanta- 
Ig-enet, had actually mariiud a demon. Buwnuilcer, in ordei to ex- 
plain the cruelty and ambition of Edward I., dedicates a chapter to 
show “ how the Kingh of England aie descfmded from the devil, 
by tho mother’s side.” — Fonnux, C/iron. hb. 0, cap. (3. Tho 
lord of a certain casUo, called Espeivel, was unfoitimate enough t?o 
have a viio of the same class. Having obsen’ed, foi bcvenil yeais, 
that she always left the chapel before the mass was concluded, tho 
haron, in a fit of obstiuac) or curiobity, oideredhis guard to detain 
her by forco ; of which tho consequence was, that, unable to sup- 
port the elevation of the host, she retieated through tho air, carrying 
AYith her one side of the chapul, and several of the congregation. 
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are a leopard.” — MS. on Hcrahlry^ Aihomies'' Li- 
brary, TV. 4, 13. While, however, the Fairy of warmer 
climes was thus held \ip as an object of desire and of 
affection, those of Britain, and more especially those 
of Scotland, Tvere far from being so fortunate ; but re- 
taining the unamiaLle qiialities, and dimim^tive size of 
the Gothic elves, they only exchanged that term for 
the more popular appellation of Fairies. 

II. Indeed so singularly unlucky were the British 
Fairies, that, as has alrerwly been hinted, amid the wreck 
of the Gothic mythology, conseq^uent upon the intro- 
duction of Christianity, they seem to have i^^eserved, 
with difficulty, their own distinct characteristics, while, 
at the same time, they engi-ossed the mischievous at- 
tributes of several other classes of subordinate spirits, 
acknowledged by tbe nations of the north. The ab- 
straction of children, foi‘ example, the welL-kno wn 
practice of the modern Fairy, seems, by the ancient 
Gothic nations, to have rather been ascribed to a spe- 
cies of nightmare, or hag, than to the lerg-elfin, or 
^iiergar^ In the ancient legend of St Margaret^ of 
which there is a Saxo -Norman copy in JEHcJces' Th^- 
muru& Lingnar. Sepien. and one, more modern^ in 
the Auchinleck MSS., that lady encounters a hend, 
W^hose profession it was, among other malicious tricks, 
to injure new- born children and their mothers 5 a prac- 
tice afterwards imputed to the Fairies. Gervase (jf 
Tilbury, in the Otia hnperiallai mentions certain hags, 
or Lamice, who entered into houses in the night-time, 
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to oppxoss the inhabitarvlfe -svhilc asleep, iujiu'c their 
persons and property, and carry off their children. He 
likewise mentions the Drciccs^ a sort of -water spirits, 
who inveigle women and children into the recesses 
which they inhabit, beneath lakes and rivers, by float- 
ing’ past them, on the surface of the water, in the shape 
of gold rings or cups. The women, thus seized, are 
employed as nurses, and, after seven years, ai’e 
ted to revisit earth. Gervase mentions one woman, in 
particular, who hud been allured by observing a wooden 
dish, or cup, float by her, -while waslung clothes in a 
river. Being seized as soon as she reached the depths, 
she was conducted into one of these subterranean re- 
cesses, which she described as very magnificent, and 
employed as nurse to one of the brood of the hag who 
had allured her. During her residence in this capacity, 
having accidentally touched one of her eyes with an oint- 
ment of serpent^s grease, she perceived, at her return 
to the world, that she had acc^uired the faculty of seeing 
the Draciej when they intermingle themselves with 
men. Of this power, she -w'as, however, deprived by 
the touch of her ghostly mistress, whom she had one 
day incautiously addressed. It is a curious fact, that 
this story, in almost all its parts, is current in both 
the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland, with no 
other variation than the substitution of Tairies for 
Dvacce^ and the cavern of a hill for that of a riverfl 
^ ludeetl, many of tli© vulgar account it extremely dangerouH to 
touch anything -which they may happen to find, without if 
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These water fiends arc thus characterised by Heywond, 
in the Hieravcliie — 

Spliits, that have o’er water goveiiiinont, 

Are to lOankind alike malovoleut ; 

Tlicj tiouble seas, flouds, livers, brookcs, audiVGls, 
jVlt'YOs, laheis, aad loYC to cnhaliit waUy cells ; 

Ilonea iioihome and pestifoiuiis vapouis laHu ; 

Besides, they men encountoi divers 
At ivjockes somepiesent am ; another soit, 

Beady to cianip then joints that swim for spoit; 

One kind of thi^se the Ilaliaiih fatiR name, 

J^ee the French, we and the ssnmc j 

0 the IS wMta v^mpltSi and those that have them seen, 
XiifflU JadicB some, of winch TIahuiidia queen.’’ 

IJkr archie of the jUlciysed AngeU^ p. 307. 

Tho following' FrisitUi f^uporstition, related by Schott, 
in his Ph^sica Cnriosa^ p. 3G2j on the unthority of 

(blessing) it, the bnares of the Enemy being uutovious and well at-* 
tejited. A poor wonnm of Tciiotdale, having been fortnnato 
nnougli, as«5bc thonglitlieisulf, to find a wooden beetle, at the vory 
time when she needl'd such an implement, seized it witliuut pio- 
nomieing the pioper hlessmg, and, can jing it home, laid it abovO 
hftt bed, to be ready for emplayment in the morningt At mid- 
night, the window of her cottage opened, and a loud voice was 
heard, calling upon sprae one within, hy a fttvango and uncouth 
name wliich I hive forgotten. The teuihed cottager ejaciiluted a 
prayet, which, yte may suppoae, ensured her personal safety ; while 
the enchanted implement o£ bouse wifery, tumbling from the bed- 
stead, departed by the window with no suiall noise and precipita- 
tion. In a humorous fugitive tract, the late Dr Johnson is intro- 
duced as disputing the autli cut i city of an apparition, merely because 
tho spirit assumed the shape of a tea-pot, and of a shoulder of mut- 
4on. ISTo doubt, a case so much in point as that we have now 
xjuoted, would have removed his incredulity^, 
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Cornelius a Komiien^ coincides more accurately -vvitli 
the popular opinions concerning the FairieSj than even 
Ihe dracce of Gervasei or the water spirits of Thomas 
Heywood. — In the time of the Empei-or Lotharius, 
in. 830/^ says he, many spectres infested Friesland, 
particularly the white nymphs of the ancients, which 
the moderns denominate ^viUe iviven^ who inhabited a 
suhterraiiGOUS cayern, formed in a wonderful manner, 
without human art, on the top of a lofty mountain^ 
Those were accustomed to surprise benighted travellers, 
shepherds watching their herds and ilocks, and women 
newly delivered, with their children ; and convey them 
into their caverns, from which subterranean murmurs, 
the cries of children, the groans and lamentations of 
men, and sometimes imperfect 'words, and all kinds of 
musical sounds, were heard to proceed.'^ The sarpe 
superstition is detailed by Bekker, in his Wo7'ld JBe-- 
loiicKd^ p, 196 , of the English translation* As the 
different classes of spirits were gradually confounded, 
the abstraction of children seems to have been chieffy 
ascribed to the elves, or Fairies ; yet not so entirely 
ns to exclude hags and witches from the occasional ex- 
ertion of their ancient privilege* In Germany, the 
same confusion of classes has not talcen place. In the 
beautiful ballads of the JSvl King\ the Watef King, 
and the Mer-Maid^ we still recognise the ancient tra- 
ditions of the Goths concerning the wald-ehm^ and the 
draccB. 

A similar superstition, concerning abstraction by de- 
I 
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mons, sGGxnS;, m the time of Gervase of Tilbury, to have 
pervadctl the greatest part of Europe. Catalonia/^ 
says the autbor, “ llieve is a lofty -nnountain, named Ca- 
Yagum, at the foot of ^vbich runs a river with golden 
sands, in the vicinity of which there are likewise mines 
of silver. This mountain is steep, and almost inacces- 
sible, On its top, which is always covered with ico 
and snow, is a Idack and hottomless lake, into which if 
a stone he thrown, a tempest suddenly rises ; and near 
this lake, though invisible to men, is the porch of the 
palace of demons. In a town adjacent to this moun- 
tain, named Junchera, lived one Peter do Cahinain. 
Being one day leazed with the hetfulness of his young 
daughter, he, in his impatience, suddenly wished that 
the devil might take her 5 when she \vas immediately 
borne away by the spirits. About seven years after- 
wards, an inhabitant of the same city, passing by tho 
mountain, met a man, who com^dained bitterly of the bur- 
den he was constantly forced to bear. Upon eiujuiring 
the cause of his complaining, as he did not seem to caiTj^^ 
any load, the man related, that he had been unwarily 
devoted to the spirits by an execration, and that they 
now employed him constantly as n vehicle of Ijurdeur 
As a proof of his assertion, he added that the daughter 
of Ins fellow-citizen wus detained by the spirits, but 
that they were willing* to restore her, if her father 
would come and demand her on tho mountain. Peter 
de Cabinam, on being informed of this, ascended the 
mountain to the Idco, and, in the name of God, de- 
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manilod his datigbtev ; when a tall, thin, withered 
iigure, with wandering’ eyes, and almost bereft of un- 
derstanding, was wafted to him in a blast of wind. 
After some time, the person, who had been emjdoyed 
as the yehicle of the spirits, also returned, when he re- 
lated where the palace of the spirits was situated ; but 
added, that none were permitted to enter but those who 
devoted themselves entirely to the spirits j those who 
had been rashly committed to the devil by others, being 
only permitted, during their jorobation, to enter the 
porch It may be proper to observe, that the supersti- 
tious idea, concerning the lake on the top of the moun- 
tain, is common to almost every high hill in Scotland. 
Wells, or pits, on the top of high hills, were likewise 
supposed to lead to the subterranean habitations of the 
Fairies. Thus Gervase relates, (p. 975,) “ that he 
was informed the swineherd of William Peverell, an 
English baron, having lost a brood-sow, descended 
tlii’ough a deep abyss, in the middle of an ancient 
ruinous castle, situated on the top of a hill, called 
Bech, in search of it. Though a violent wind com- . 
monly issued from this pit, he found it calm ; and piir-“ 
sued his rv^ay, till he arrived at a subterraneous region, 
pleasant and cultivated, with reapers cutting down corn, 
though the snow remained on the surface of the ground 
above. Among Ibe ears of corn he discovered his 
sow, and was permitted to ascend with her, and the 
pigs w’hich she had farrowed ” Though the author 
seems to thinic that the inhabitants of tins cave might 
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1)0 Antipodes, yet, as many sncli stories arc related of 
tile Fairies, it is probable that this nai ration is of the 
same kind. Of a similar nature seems to he another 
superstition, mnnlionedby llie same author, concerning^ 
the rin^ng of invisible bells, at the hour of one, in a 
held in the vicinity of Carleol, which, as he relates, 
ivas denominated LaiJcibi'ame^ or Ijcii lei hr ait From 
ail these talcs, we may peihaps be ju'^^tifiod in suppos- 
iiig thtit the faculties and habits ascribed to the Fairies, 
bv the superstition of latter days, comprehend several, 
onginully attributed to other classes of inferior spirits. 

IIL The notions, arising from the spirit of chivalry, 
coiubined to add to the Fairies certain qualities, less 
atrocious inrleed, hut equally formidable, with those 
which tliey derived from the last-mcntionefl source, and 
alike inconsistent with the powers of the diiergar^ "vyhom 
we may term their primitive protot}q3e. From an early 
period, the daring temper of the northern tribes urged 
them to defy even the supernatural powers. In the 
days of Csesar, the Suevi were described, by their coun- 
trymen, as a people, with whom the immortal gods 
dared not venture to contend. At a later period, the 
historians of Scandinavia paint their heroes and cham- 
pions, not as bending’ at the altar of their deities, hut 
wandering into remote forests and caverns, descending 
into the recesses of the tomb, and extorting boons, 
alike from gods and demons, by dint of the sword and 
battle-axOr I will not detain the reader by quoting in-^ 
stances in which heaven is thus described as having 
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been literally attempted by storm, PIo may consult 
Saxo, Olaus Wormiiis, Olaus Mag-nus, Torfijaus, Bar- 
tholin, and other northern antiquaries. With such 
ideas of superior beings, tbe Normans, Saxons, and 
other Gothic tribes, brong'ht their ardent courage to 
ferment yet more highly in the genial climes of the 
south, and under the blaze of romantic chi valry , Hence, 
during the clarlc ages, the inyisihle world was modelled 
after the material; and the saints, to the protection of 
whom the knights- errant were accustomed to recom- 
mend themselves, were accoutred like p7^eii.ip chevaliers^ 
by the aident imaginations of their votaries. With 
such ideas concerning tho inhahxtauts of the celestial 
regions, we ought not to be surprised to find the infe- 
rior spirits, of a more dubious nature and origin, equips 
ped in the same disguise. Gervase of Tilbury {Otia, 
Imperial, up. Scrip. *reY, Srunsvic^ vol. i. p, 797) 
relates the following popular story concerning a Fairy 
Knight. “ O&bert, a bold and poweiful baron, visited 
a noble family in the vicinity of Wandlebury, in the 
bishopric of Ely. Among other stories related in the 
social cix‘cle of his friends, who, according to custom, 
amused each other by repeating ancient tales and 
traditions, he was informed, that if any knight, unat- 
tended, entered an adjacent plain by moonlight, and 
challenged an adversary to appear, he would be iimiiedi- 
ately encountered by a spirit in the form of a knight. 
Osbert resolved to make the experiment, and set out, 
attended by a single squire, whom he ordered to remain 
VOL. n. s 
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witboiit tlio limits of tbe plain, wliiclx was sniToundotl 
by an ancient intrcnclimeni,. On repeating the chal- 
leng’e, he was instantly assailed by an adversary, whom 
he c[uickly nnhorsetl, and seized the reins of his steed. 
During* this operation, his ghostly opponent sprung* up, 
and, darling his spear, lilce a javelin, at Osbert, wound- 
ed. him in the thigh. Osberfc returned in triumph with 
the horse, which he committed to the care of his ser- 
vants. The horse was of a sable colour, as well as his 
whole accoixtrcmenta, and apparently of great beauty 
and vigour. lie remained with his keeper till cock- 
crowing^ \^-lum, with eyes Hashing fire, he reared, 
spurned the ground, and vanished. On disarming’ him- 
self, O?bort perceived that ho was wounded, and that 
one of his steel boots wuh full of blood. Gervase adds, 
that as long as he HvcmI, the scar of his wound oi^ened 
afresh on the anniversary of the eve on which he en- 
countered thy spirit.*'^ Less fortunate was the gallant 

^ The unfactuaatci ChaUuitoD- was uot, piohahly, nequaiated with 
Oervasc of Tilbovy ; yet he seems to ahmle, m the battle of ^as- 
tmi/Sj to Some modification of Sir Osborb’s adventure : — . 

So who they tio that oupliflut fairies fatrike, 

Their souls filial I wanfier to King OiTuJs dike. ” 

The intreuchnieat, wluoli seeved as lists for the combatants, is 
said by to have been the \York of the Pagan itvyaders of 

Britain. In the motrical rornance of ArtJiO'ur and ibTerh’w, we 
have also aaa account of Wandleslmry being oooupiod by the Sara- 
cens, *. e. the Saxons ; for all Pagans were Saracens with tho ro- 
loancera, I presunie the place to have been Wodnesbury, in Wilt- 
sHry, si tvrated on tho lomadcable mound, called Wands dike, which 
M obviously u Saxon work. — G ough’s Camden's Britanniai pp. 
& 7 - 95 . 
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Bohemian knight, \Yho, ti-a-v oiling’ hy night with a 
single compfiiiion, came in sight of ii fairy host, arrayed 
under displayed Launers. Despising the remonstrances 
of his friend, the Icnight priclcctl forward to break a 
lance with a champion who adraiiccd from the ranks, 
apparently in defiance. His companion beheld the 
Bohemian overthrown, horse and man, hy his aerial 
adversary 3 and returning to the spot next morning, he 
found the mangled corpse of the knight and steed. — 
Ilisrarcliie of jBlessed Angeh^ p. 554, 

To the same current of warlike ideas, we may safely 
attrihuto the long train of military processions vvhicli 
the Fairies arc supposed occasionally to exhibit. The 
elves, indeed, seem in this point to be identified with 
the aerial host, termed, during* the middle ages, the 
Milites HeTlikini) or Ilcrleurini, celebrated by Pet. 
Blesensis, and termed, in the life of St Thomas of 
Canterbury, the Familia Helliqidnii* The chief of 
this band was originally a gallant knight and warrior ; 
but, having spent his whole possessions in the ser- 
vice of the emperor, and being rewarded with scorn, 
and abandoned to subordinate oppression, he became 
desperate, and, with his sons and follow^ers, formed a 
band of robbers. Afl er committing many ravages, and 
defeating all the forces sent against him, Hellequin, 
with his whole troop, fell in a hloody engagement with 
the imperial host. His former good life was supposed 
to save him from utter reprobation; but he and his 
followers were condemned after death, to a state of 
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wanclering-j wliicli should ciadure till the last day. He- 
tainin^ their military hahits, they were usually seen in 
the act of justing togetherj or in similar waiiilce em- 
ployments. See the ancient French Homance of 72zc7i- 
ard sans Similar to this was the Naclit Lager^ 

or midnight camp, which seemed nightly to beleaguer 
the Myalls of Prague? 

'With ghastly faces tliiongM, and fiery arms,” 

hut which disappeared upon recitation of the magical 
words, Ve^eU^ Vezole^ ho / ho I ho I — ^For similar 
delusions, see Dbiuiius? pp. 294? 295. 

The martial spirit of our ancestors led them to defy 
these aerial warriors ; and it is ctill currently helieYed? 
that he who has courage to rush ujDon a fairy festival, 
and snatch from them their drinking cup or horn, shall 
find it prove to him a cornucopia of good fortune, if he 
can hear it in safety across a running stream. Such a 
horn is said to have Ijeen presented to Henry I., hy a 
lord of Colchester. — Geuvas Tilu. p. 980. Agohlet 
is still carefully preserved in Ederihall, Cumberland, 
which is supposed to have been seized at a banquet of 
the elves, by one of the ancient family of Musgrave ; 
or, as others say, hy one of their domestics, in the man- 
ner above described. The Fairy train vanished, crying 
aloud, 

If this glass ddr bre.il<: or fall, 

FarQ-ffell the luck of EdeiiKall I” 

The goblet took a name from the prophecy, lincler 
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wliiclx it is meat io lied in the burle^q^iie ballad j com- 
monly attributed to the Duke of Wliarton, bnt in 
reality composed by Lloyd,’ one of bis jovial compa- 
nions. The dulce, after taking* a drang'ht, bad nearly 
terminated the luck of Edenhall,” bad not the butler 
caught the cup in a napkin, as it dropped from his 
grace’s hands* I understand it is not now subjected 
to such risks, hut the lees of wine are still apparent at 
the bottom. 

God prospGV lung fiom lioing budvO, 

The luck of Edi’iiliall .” — jpaiody on Cliev)/ Chace.^ 

Some faint traces yet remain, on the Borders, of a 
conflict of a mysterious and terrible nature, between 
mortals and the spirits of the wilds. The superstition 
is incidentally alluded to by Jackson, at the beginning 
of the 17th century*. The fern seed, which ig supposed 
to become visible only on St John’s eve,^ and at the 

^ Praptorius informs us that the uiemhpr of the Goman house 
of Ah)e&i>hlQbBn yeceivotl a ring from a Nixe, to 'whiclx the future 
fortunes of his line were to be att.iehed. Antherpofkmins 
ntcuSf i. p. 113. Another Gennau family, the Hanaaus, held their 
property by the tenuie of a faery spindle,” — Preface to WAiiTOJr, 
182d, p* 52.^E3 i.] 

2 Ne’er be I found by thee unawed. 

On that thrkG-hallow’d evo abroad. 

When gobhns haunt, from fire und fen. 

And wood and lake, the steps of xnen.’^ 

Collin’s Ode to 

The whole history of St John, the Baptist was, by our ancestova, 
accounted mysterious, and connected with their own superstitions*. 
The Fairy Queen. Was somotiines identified with Herodias.-— dJEt- 
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very moment -when the Baptist was Ijoimi, is held by 
the Yulg'ai* to he under the special protection of the 
Queen of Faery. But, as the seed was supposed to 
have the cpality of rendering the possessor inYisible at 
pleasure/ and to be also of sovereign use in charms and 
incantations, persons of conrage, addicted to these mys- 
terious arts, were wont to watch in solitude, to gather 
it at the moment when it should hecoine visible. The 
pavticnlar charms, hy which they fenced themselves 
during this vigil, are now nnknowm ; but it was reck- 
oned a feat of no small danger, as the person underta- 
king it was exposed to the most dreadful assaults from 
spirits, who dreaded the effect of this powerful herb in 
the hands of a cabalist. “ ]\'IuchrliseouvsG,” says Richard 
Bivot, jiath been about gathering of fern seed (which 
is looked upon as a magical hcib) on the night of Mid- 
summer-eve ; and I remember I was told of one who 
went to gather it, and the spirits w^hisldt by his ears 
like bullets, and sometimes struck his hat, and other 
parts of his body ; in fine, though he apprehended he 
had gotten a quantity of it, and secured it in papers, 
and a box besides, when he came borne he found all 

Rir Disqitisitiones Magic&y pp. 708, 8 O'?. It is amusing to 
observe wbat gi'avjty tbe learned Jesuit contenrla, that it is heresy 
to hcViPVe that this celebrated figurante (salUitriculu) still leads 
choral dances upon earth ! 

^ This is aEuded to by ShahEpeaio, aud other authors of hl^ 
time : — ^ 

** We have tte receipt of fern seed) wc walk invisible.” 

Jienry TV, P«r4 ht, yiaiSd, 
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empty. But, most probaLly, tins appointing of times 
and lionrs is of the devirs own institution, as well as 
the fast, that, having once ensnared people to an obe- 
dience to Ills rules, he may with more facility oblige 
them to a stricter vassalage.^^ — Pandce'inonuvni^ Loud. 
16S4, p. 217. Such were the shades, which the ori- 
ginal superstition, concei-aing the Fairies, received 
from the chivalrous sentiments of the middle ages. 

ly. An absurd belief in the faldes of classical anti- 
quity lent an additioTuil feature to the cUiiracter of the 
woodland spirits of whom we treat. Greece and Rome 
had not only assigned tutelary deities to each province 
and city, but had peopled, with peculiar spirits, the 
Seas, the Rivers, the Woods, and the Mountains. The 
naemory of the Pagan creed was not speedily eradicated, 
in the extensive ^^roviiices through which it was once 
universally received ; and, in many particulars, it con- 
tinued long to mingle with, and influence, the original 
superstitions of the Gotliic nations. Hence, we find the 
eWes occasionally arrayed in the costume of Greece and 
Rome, and the Fairy ftiieen and her attendants trans- 
formed into Diana and her nym})hs, and invested with 
their attributes and appropriate insignia. — Delrius, 
pp. 168, 807- According to the same author, the 
Fairy Q,ueen was also called Uahunrlia. Lilco Diana, 
who, in one capacity, was denominated Hecate^ the 
goddess of enchantment, the Fairy Queen is identifled, 
ill papular tradition, with the GyrC’^Carline^ Gay 
Carline^ or mother witch, of the Scottishpeasantr}". Of 
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this personage, as an indiviJua], we have ])ut few 
notices. She is sometimes termed Nicnevln^ and is 
mentioned in the CJomplaynt of Scotland^ hy Lindsay 
in his Dreme^ p. 225, edit. 1590, and in his Interludes^ 
apud Pinkerton’s Scottish Poems, vol. ii. p. 18 . But 
the traditionary accounts regarding her are too obscure 
to admit of eNplanution . In the burlesque fragment 
subjoined, which is copied from the Bannatyne MS., 
the Gyre- Carline is termed the Queen ofjowis, (Jovis, 
or perhaps Jews,) and is, with groat consistency, mar- 
ried to Mohammedd 

^ *^In Tyherlus tymf‘, tlie trow imppratour, 

Qulipii Tyutu liills fra skralpbg ot loun-ticnh was Iceipit, 

Thau’ dwelt urip Oj^re Cailui;^ ia awUl Iletoltih bour> 
Thatlevif upouu Gliri<?tiane nieniis fjosche, andipwlioifls mileipit; 
TLiii ^ynit aiie liii by, on the west syile, oallit Bhiaour, 

Fot 1uv 0 of hn la\.\chane lippis, ho walit and he woipit j 
He gadrlcrit ane menzio of moflwai tis to warp douii the tour ; 
The Carling with ane yi-en club, quheti that Blasour sleipit, 
Beliind the heil seho hatt liim sic ane blaw, 

Quhil BLsouv bled au quart 
Off mills pottage inwart, 

Tlie Carling luehp, and let a fart 
Kotth Borwik Law. 

The King of Fary than come, with elfjs many ane, 

And sett ane sake, and ane salt, with grit peusallis of pryd ; 
And all the doggiis fra Bunbar wes thah to Bumblane, 

"With all the tykls of Tervey, como to tlianie that tyd ; 

Thay quelle doune with thnir gonaes moiiy grit sfcane. 

The Carling schnp li(>r on ane sow, and is her gaitis ganc, 
Gruntying one the Greik sio, and durstna langer byd, 

For bruklyng of bargane, and biedcing of browia : 
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Blit chiefly in Italy ’vvcre traced many dim characters 
of ancient mythology, in the creed of tradition. Thus, 
so lately as 1 53G, Yulcan, rvith twenty of his Cyclops, 
is stated 1o have presented himself suddenly to a 
Spanish merchant, travelling' in the night through the 
foreats of Sicity ; an appai'ifcioii which was followed by a 
dreadful eruption of Mount iEtiia . — Hier archie of 
TBlessed Angeh, p. 504. Of this singular mixture, the 
reader will find a curious specimen in the following tale, 
wherein the Yeiins of anti equity assumes the manners 
of one of the Pays, or Patm, of romance. “ In the 
year 1058, a young man of noble birth had been mar- 
ried at Rome, and, during the period of the nuptial 
feast, having gone with his companions to play at ball, 
he put his marriage-ring on the finger of a broken sta-? 


Tlic Catling now for tlispyte 
is mareifc with flXalioniyte, 

And Will the doggie inteidyte, 

For scho is ([uene of Jowia, 

Sen&)ne the cochis oP Ciawmonnd cipw iievir afc duy 
For dole of that devdlisch deme wos with iMahoun. ina^cit. 
And tile lieuis of Hadingtouu sens) no w.ild not lay, 

For thh wild wibraun wich them widlit sa and warcit ; 
And the samo linith Berwik Law, as I heir wyvis say. 
This Gulling, with a faJs cast, wald away careit ; 

For to luck; on quha &a lyhis, na lunger scho tare it ; 

All thic laiigour for love before tj mes fell, 

Lang or Botok Avub' boni, 

SKo bred of aue accorne j 
The laif of the hkory to niome. 

To you I iuH toEe.’’ 
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tue of Venns in the urea, to remain while lie was en- 
gaged in the recreation. Desisting from the exercise^ 
lie found the linger, on winch he had put his ring, 
contracled fiimly against the palm, and attempted in 
vain either to break it or to disengage his ring. He 
concealed the circumstance from his companions, and 
returned at night with a servant, when he found the 
finger extended, and Ins ring gone. He dissembled 
the loss, and returned to his wife ; but, whenever he 
attempted to embrace her, he found liimself prevented 
by something dark and dense, which was tangible, though 
not visible, interposing between them : and he heard a 
voice saying, ^ Embrace me ! for I am Venus, whom 
this day you wedded, and I will not restore j'onr ring/ 
As this was constantly repeated, he consulted his rela- 
tions, who had recourse to Paliimbiis, a piiest skilled 
in necromancy* He directed the young man to go, at 
a certain hour of night, to a spot among the ruins of 
ancient Eome, where four roads met, and wait silently 
till he saw a company pass by, and then, without utter- 
ing a word, to deliver a letter, whi<dilie gave him, to a 
majestic being, who rode in a char lot, after the rest of the 
company. The young man did as he was directed ; and 
saw a company of all ages, sexes, and ranks, on hoi‘se and 
on foot, some joyful and others sad, pass along ; among 
whom he distinguished a woman in a meretricious dress, 
who, from the tenuity of her garments, seemed almost 
naked. She rode on a mule ; her long hair, which 
fiou cd over her shoulders, was hound with a golden 
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HUet ; and in lior linntl was a gold on I’od, with which 
she direct ed her mnle. In the closo of the procession^ 
a tall majestic hgure appeared in a chariot} adorned with 
emeralds and pearls, 'vvho liercely asked the young man,. 
‘Wliat he did there?’ He presented the letter in 
silence, irhich Ibe demon dared not refuse. As soon as 
he had read, lifting up bis hands to heaven, he exclaim- 
ed, ^ Almighty God! how long wilt thou endure the 
iniquities of the sorcerer Palumhus !’ and immediately 
despatched some of his attendants, who, with much dif- 
iiculty, extorted the ring fiom Venus, and restored it to 
its owner, whose infernal baiius 'were thus dissolved*”' — 
Ford UNI Scoticlivoniccm^ yol. i. p, 407, cura Good- 
all. 

But it is rather in the classical character of an infer- 
nal Deity, that the Elfin queen may be considered, than 
as Hecate^ the patroness of magic ; for not only in 
the romance-writers, but even in Chaucer, arc the fairies 
idenlilied with the ancient inhabitants of the classical 
hell. Thus Chaucer, in his 3IaTchamVs Tah^ men- 
tions 

Pluto that IS king of fvyrie — and 
Proserpine and all liei layiie.” 

Tn the Golden Ter go of Diinhar, the same phrase- 
ology is adopted : Thus, 

Thair was Plato tliat eluclcn incubus 
In dolce ot gicne, his court usit in sable,” 

Even so late as 1602, in Harsenet's Declaraiion of 
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popish Imposture^ p. 57? Mercuiy is callcrl Prince of 
the Fairies* 

But Chaucer, and those poets who have adopted Ills 
phraseology, hare only followed the romance-writers ; 
for the same substitution occurs in the romance of Or- 
feo and Heuvodis, in which the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice is transformed into a beautiful romance laic 
of faery, and the Gothic mythology engrafted on the 
fables of Greece. Heuvodis is represented as wife of 
OrfeOj and Queen of Winchester, the ancient name of 
which city the romancer, with unparalleled ingenuity, 
discovers to have been Traciena, or Thrace. The mo- 
narch, her hushaud, had a singular genealogy ; — 

'' His fador ^yas com tin of King Pinto, 

And Ills in odor of King Juno ; 

That sum timo vveie as goddes y-lioldo, 

For aventours that tlifti dede and toldo.” 

Reposing, unwarily, at noon, under the shade of an ym]3 
tree,^ Heuvodis dreams that she is accosted by the King* 
of Fairies^ 

With an hundred Icnights and mo, 

And damisels an htuitlred also, 

A1 on anowG-white atedes ; 

As white as milk were her wedcs ; 

Y no seigh never yete hifore, 

So fair creatouvs y-eors : 

^ YVnji irGG. — According to the general acceptation, this only sig- 
nifies a grafted tree j whether it should be here imdersiood to moan 
a tree consecrated to the imps, or fairies, is left with the reader.. 
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Thfj Uiuldo a cioim on IkmIi!, 

It iiivs of feilvi'T, no of j^oldo icd, 

Ac at wii'i of LI jar<‘ciou‘^ htoii : 

As Bright iis tho hoiiuo it wchon.” 

The King of Fairies, who had ohtairied power over 
the cpieen, perhaps from her sleeping at noon in his do- 
main, orders her, under the penalty of being toi'n to 
pieces, to await him to-morrow under the yinp tree, and 
accompany him to Fairy -Land. She relates her dream 
to her husband, who resolyes to accompany her, and 
attempt her rescue : — 

‘'A movwc! the utidei' tide is eome. 

And Oifeo hath his armes y-nomCj 
And wele ten hundretl hniglits ivilh him, 

Ich y -armed stout aind griiii ; 

And ^vith the qaien wenten. he, 

Right upon that ympo Uc. 

' Thai made aoheltroiu in iclio aside, 

And aayd tliai wcltl theio abide. 

And dyo tlier overichon, 

Hr the quon schulcl frain hem goa : 

Ae yolo anuddew hem iiil right. 

The qucii vuv'i oway y-Uvigld, 

With fairi forth y-iionie, 

hloii wiiafc never nlior tjlio was Ijoconio.*^ 

After this hital catastrophe, Oi'foOy distracted for Iho 
loss of his queen, abandons his throne, and, Muth his 
harp, retires into a wilderness, where ho s\ibjccts him- 
self to every kind of austerity, and attracts the wild 
beasts by the pathetic melody of his harp. His state- 
of desolation is poetically described ; — i 
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“ Ho thcit wGtd tlie fowe and gnis, 

And oil l)Dd Uiu piirpui biis, 

Now on liai'd lictlio lio Jitli, 

’WitK loves and grOHse lie liiin. wnth t 
Ho tliafc liarl cast nils imd tours, 
llivers, forcists, fritli witli iloivei’s, 

Now, tliei it commence tt) snewe and froze, 
This kin^ mot make hU bed in mese ; 

IIg that had y-had knighto'^ of priis, 

Bifor him knelaiicl and leuedis, 

Now seth he no thing that him likeLli, 

Bot wild vrormes hi him striketli ; 

He that had y-had plenle 
Of metD and drinKo, of ich deyiite, 

Now may he al daye dlgge and wrote, 

Er hfl find his fillo of rote. 

Tn somer he liveth bl >\ildn fruit, 

Aud vGiicn bot gode lito. 

In wiutoi may Ik*' nothing find, 

Bot rotes, grasses, and the riado. 

His liGTC of his herd hlae and roiie. 

To his girdel sfcede was grown ; 

His harp, whereon was al hia gle. 

He hidde in ane holwe tre : 

And, when the weder was clore and biighfc, 
He toke liis liaipe to him wcl light. 

And harped at his owen will, 

Into al the wotlo the soim gan shill. 

That al the wild hestes that ther beth 
Bor joie abouten him thai toth ; 

And ol the foules that there war, 

Coma and setc on ich a brere, 

To here his harping a fine, 

So miche melody wag theyolu.” 
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At last lie fliscoTcrsj that ho iri not the solo hiluil)!- 
tant of this closorl ; for 


Ilf might so him bpsidos. 

Oft in hot iindoiTlflos, 

TliG King af Fauh with lus lOut, 

Com to hunt him nl nhoiiL, 

‘With dim c\i iiud 

And liomide's aho with liiJU bethiiig- : 
Ac no bebt thni no nomo, 

No novel' ho nist nhidei- dial 1)1 come. 
And nthor while he might hem bc 
As a giet ost hi limi te, 

W('l atouinoil ten ImndiLMl lailghtes, 
Jch y -armeil to his lightes, 

Of cunt en ami pp stout and fcis, 

With mani clos|)lojd hanei'd ; 

And ioh hia aivovd y^'di'nivo hold; 

Ac TioYpr ho nisfc whiilor thai woUU 
And othonvliile he seighe other tiling ; 
ICnightis and leviochs com daunccing, 
In quciynl atire gisoly, 

Quoyetc yns and aoftlie : 

Tabnui'S rind tnimppa gedo Iioin bi. 

And al manur inunstiaci — - 
And on a day he seiglio him biaidp, 
Sc.\ti leuedia on hois ildo, 

Gent! I and juhi’ 08 bi'id on vis ; 

Nought 0 mail among oa hem thor ids ; 
And ich a famiouu on bond boro, 

And riden on hank on hi o vivor. 

Of game tluu jfoiuid ivul gode haunt, 
iniaulardesj Jiayioim, and oornumumt; 
The foulcs of the water aviseth, 
loll faucuun hem wele deyisethj 
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Jell faiieouu liis pi ay sloiigli, 

That ‘iCuo Oifeo and lough. 

* P.U fay,’ quo ill lio, ^ thoro ia fail game ! 

Hi dor Iclul bi Godes name, 

Ich was y vvou swidiwoih to sc : ' 

He aroa, and thider gan lo ; 

Tn a leiiodi In was j -comp, 

Bihelde, and hath wel under nome, 

And seth, hi all thing, that la 
Hi& owhen quen, datn Ilcuiodis ; 

Gem hi bihold he r, and sche luni eke, 

Ae nouther to other a woid no speke : 

Por messais that sehe on hnn scighe, 

That liad bQCn ao tiehe and so heigho, 

Tho tears fel out of her eigho j 
The other leuedis this y-seighe, 

And niakcd her oway to ride, 

Sche irioat iMth hiin no longer ubido. 

‘ Allas ' ’ quoth he, ‘ nowe is mi ivoe, 

"Will nil deth now me slo * 

Allas • to long last mi liif, 

V?hen y no dam nought Tjith n\\ 7}if, 

!Hor hye to mo o woul spoke ; 

Allas will nil niiln heil hreke ! 

Par fay,* quoth he, * tide what betide, 

THiidcr so this leuedis lide, 

The helve way Xchil stiocUo i 
Of liif, no dethe, me no leeho.*’^ 

In consGijueucej therefore, of this discovery, Orfeo 
pursues the haxyhing^ damsels, among* whom he has de- 
scried his lost queen. They enter a rock, the king 
continues the pursuit, and arriyes at Fairy-Land, of 
which the following* very poetical description is given ; 

“'In at roche tlie leuedis rideth, 

And he after and nought ahldeth ; 
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WlLcn ho was in tlio locihe y-go, 

Wclo thro imle afcliov mo, 
lie com into a fan cuatvay^ 

As ^oonno someis clay, 

SiMotlio arul plain and al gi eno. 

Hill no d.ile lias iiono y&onc. 

Ainicltllti tlio lond a castel Ini soIgliOj 
IlicTi aiul reole and wonder lieighc ; 

Al the utmast wol 

Was cl or and s*chino of cristal ; 

An hunch eil tours thur wore abouta 
Hnglselich and bat.nlrl stoufcj 
The butrass come out of the diclie, 

Of rede gold y-arched nche ; 

The bouscmi was anowed ol. 

Of ich nninoi deuuis cLoinial; 

Within ther wer wide wones 
Al of precious stones, 

Tho rSTrss pilev onto bilioldo. 

Was al of buinist gold : 

Al that loud wob cvci light, 

For when it fiohuld he tlieih and night. 
The riche stonues light gonuo, 

Bright as doth at none iho sonno ; 

No man may tel, no thenke ni thought. 
The richo woilc that Ihur was ronglit. 

Thau he gan bihohle about al, 

And suiglic ful ligguimd with in the wal, 
Of folk that wei thiddci 3^-hi ought. 

And thought dede and noie nought ; 

Sum stode with outon haddo ; 

And some none armcB -nado j 

And sum thuich the bodi hadde wouude j 

And sum lay wodo y-boundo j 

And sum armed on hora sete j 

And sum astrangled as then etc ; 
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And sum wav in water adicynt ; 

And sum vitli flic al fot scUn'ynt ; 

IVivcs tlier Itiy on clulcle beddo ; 

Sum iledos and sumo aweddo ; 

And noiidei fols (her Uy Ijcsidcs, 

Ei{jht ns tliai&lo|]o lici undei tides ; 

Eclie uas tlins in tins waild y-nomCj 
f.uri tliiddor j^-come.* 

Tiler he boizc lus oivlicn ivilf, 

Dame Hemndis, his liif liif, 

Slepo under an yinpe tieo ; 

Bi lior clothes lie knewe that it was sche. 

“ And when ho had hihold this meivulis oHoj 
IIo wont unto the tinges hallo ; 

Then, seigh ho ther a semly siglit, 

A tahornaolc hlissoful and blight 3 
Thor ill her luaistor king seto, 

And her quoii f.iu and swoto ; 

Tier eroimos, hci elolhus shine so bright, 

That uimethe biliold he them might.” 

Orfeo and Hem odh^ A/. B. 

Orfeo, as a minstrel? so charms the hairy King' with 
the music of his harj), that he promises to grant him 
■whatever he should ash. Ha immediately demands his 
lost lleurodis ; and? returning safely "with her to Win- 
chester? lesumes his authoiity ; a catastrophe? less 
pathetic indeed? but more pleasing? than that of the 
classicaFstory. The circumstances? mentioned in this 
romantic legend? correspond very exactly with popular 
tradition. Almost all the MTiters on demonology men- 

^ It was perhaps from such description that Ariosto adopted hk 
idea of the Lunai" Paradiscj contaioing ovary thing that on earth was 
stolen or lost. 
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fcion, as a rucciyed opinion, ttiat the power of the 
demons is most predominant at noon and miduii^ht. The 
entrance to the Land of Fadry is placed in the wilder- 
ne&s ; a circumstance which coincides with a passage 
in Lindsay^s Coni-plaint of the Paphigo : — 

‘‘Eot sen niy spreit mon ftom. my hoclye go, 

I recommcucl H to the Queue of Faiy, 

'Eternally into hov eomt to tav\y 
In ivildGniehs amang the liolfcis lijilr,” 

IiiKp&AY*a Worli^, 15 02, p. 22 

Chancer also agrees, in this particular, with our ro- 
mancer : — 

In 111*? satlel ho ulombe ivnoii, 

Ami pi ike J over stilo and ston. 

An Elio Qiieno for to o&pio ; 

Til ho so long had lidcn and gone 
That ho lonnd in a piivio wono 
Tho countroo of Faeiio. 

AVhcioiii ho soughtp north and south, 

And often bplved nitli his inovitli, 

In many a foieste ivildi' ; 

Fur ia that couritvoe nas thar non, 

That U) him doust iidt* oi gou, 

Koither ^vifo no ehilrle.” 

Jllme of Sir 2^hopas* 

V. Other two causes, deeply aftbcling the snper^^ti- 
tion of which wo treat, remain yet to ho noticed. Tiie 
first is deriyed from the Cbvistlan religion, which 
admits only of two classes of sj^irits, exclusive of the 
Eouls of men — Ang’els, namely, and devils. This doc- 
trine had a necessary tendency to abolish the distinc- 
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tion among subordinate spirits, which had been intro- 
duced by the superstition of the Scandinavians. The 
existence of the Fairies was readily admitted ; but as 
they had no pretensions to the uug-elic character, they 
were deemed to lie of infernal origin. The union, also, 
which had been formed betuixt the elves and the Pagan 
deities, was probably of disservice to the former ; since 
every one knows that the whole synod of Olympus 
were accounted demons. 

The fnlminations of the church were, therefore, early 
directed against those, who consulted or consorted with 
Ihe Fairies ; and, according to the inquisitorial logic, 
the innocuous choristers of Oberon and Titania were, 
without remorse, confounded with the sable inhabitants 
of the orthodox Gehennim ; while the rings, which 
marked their revels, were assimilated to the blasted 
sward on which the witches held their infernal sabbath. 
. — Delrii Disq. Mag. p. 179- This transformation 
early took place ; for, among the many crimes for which 
the famous Joan of Arc was called upon to answer, it 
%vas not the least heinous, that she had frequented the 
Tree and Fountain, near Dompre, which formed the 
rendezvous of the Fairies, and bore their name ; that 
she had joined in the festive dance with the elves, who 
haunted this charmed spot ; had accepted of their magi- 
cal bouquets, and availed herself of their talismans, for 
the deliverance of her country. — Vide Acta JudicU 
arii contra Joliannam D^Arceain^ vulgo vocatam 
Johanne la Pncelh. 
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The Reforiiaatiou away many of tlm connip- 

tions of the cliurcli of Homo ; but the puinfying lumnic 
remained itself somewhat tinctured liy the superstitious 
imj)urities of the soil over which it had passed. The 
trials of sorcerers and witches, 'which disgrace our cri- 
minal records, become even more frequent, after tlie 
Reformation of the church ; as if human, credulity, no 
longer amused by the miracles of Rome, had sought for 
food in the traditionary records of popular superstition. 
A Judaictil o])Scrvation of the precepts of the Old Tes- 
tament, also characterised the Presbyterian reformers : 

Tlwit shalt not a zoitcli to was a text, 

which at once (^as they conceived) authorized thoir be- 
lief in sorcery^ and sanctioned the penalty which they 
denounced against it. The Pairies were, thorofore, in 
no better credit after the Reformation than hcfore> 
being still regarded as actual demons, or something very 
little better. A famous divine, Doctor Jasper Broke- 
man, leaclios us, in his system of divinit-y, “ that they 
inhabit in thossc places, that arc polluted uith any cry- 
ing^ sin, as effusion of l>lood, or wiiere unbelicd’ or snper- 
stitione have gotten the upper hand.” — I^G.^criptlon of 
Ferae* The Pairies being on such bad terms with the 
divines, thbse who pretended to intercourse with them 
were 'without scruple punished as sorcerers ; and such 
absurd charges arc frequently stated as exaggerations of 
crimes, in themselves sufficiently heinous. 

Such is the case in the trial of the noted Major 
Weir, and his sister; whore the following mummery 
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interlards a criminal indictment^ too infamonsly dagi- 
tious to he farther detailed : 9lli April, 1670. Jeau 
Weir, indicted of sorceries, committed by her when she 
lived and kept a school at Dalkeith; that she took 
employment from a woman, to sj)eak in her behalf to 
the Queen of F airily meaning the devil } and that 
another woman gave her a juece of a tree, or root, the 
next day, and did tell her, that as long as she kept 
the same, she should be able to do what she pleased; 
and that same woman, horn whom she got the tree, 
caused her spread a cloth before the door, and set her 
foot upon it, and to repeat thrice, in the posture fore- 
said, these wolds, ^ All her crosses and losses go 
alongst the doom's, ’ which -^vas truly a consulting with 
the devil and an act of sorceiy, &c. That after the 
spirit; in the shape of a woman, who gave her the 
jjiece of tree, had removed, she, addres^aiug herself to 
spinning, and having spun but n short time, found more 
yarn upon the pirn than could possildy have come there 
by good means/' ^ — Foohs of Adjourned. 

^Xt is obaorved in. the letiOTd, thAt Majoi Wm, n. man of ibe 
moat vicious cliaractcr, n(Ls at tlio game time ambitious of appealing 
cramently godly ; and used to Iipquont the beds of sick peraons, to 
assist them witb bis praters. On sucb oeeasioiiSj be put to bi» 
mouth along staff, which he usiufthy carriecl, and oxpi eased hinisolf 
with 1111001110100 energy and ilueney, of wldoh he was uttelly inca- 
pable when tho inspiring rod TVitlidiawn. This cirmnnstauce, 
the result, probably, of a triclc or habit, appealing suspicious to tbo 
judges, the staff of the Soicerer ^\as bmned along with his porson. 
One hundred and thirty yeai s have elapsed since his execution, yet 
no one has, duringthat space, veututcdtoinlmhit the house of this 
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NeiClicr was tlic jiidgiiiont of the Ci’hxij.ual Couvt of 
Scotland less seyeve agaiust anotlicv fiumliav of tlxo 
Fairies^ wlxose supposed correspondence with the court 
of Elfland seems to have coixstitutcd the sole crime for 
which she was burned alive. Her name was Alison 
Pearson, and she seems to bayo been a very noted per- 
son. In a hitter satire against Adamson, Bishop of 
St Andreevs, he is accused of consulting with sorcer- 
ers, particularly with this very woman ; and an account 
is given of her travelling through Brtiadalhane in^the 
company of the Queen of Faery, and of her descrying, 
in the court of Elfland, many persons^ who had been 
supposed at rest in the peaceful graved Among these 
we find two remarkable personages, the secretary, young' 
Maitland of Lethington, and one of the old Lairds of 
Buccleuch, The cause of their being stationed in 


coleTjiatiiJ criminals 1803. [Tbih Iiousg iy as afioutls- 

piecQ to Sii W- Seolt’s hcttoia on Domonology aarl Wilclitiiaffc. 
1830.] 

^ Fox o^lit tUo lv.uk cult! liim fovbuh 
Ho sjxed liini soue, and g.it llio tin id ; 

Ane calling of live Queue of Ph.ucis, 

Tlmt owill win gfoir to tdplxyiia c.uois ; 

Tlnougli all Eiado Abnno 3iab bone, 

On boisluk on Ilcillow ewin ; 

And ay in soikltig foitiiyno nigliliSj 
As sebo sa>is ^utb siu silly wychivs : 

And narnra outiiyboiiis sex. oi sowiu. 

That wo bclcvit bad bene in bua'wiix; 

Sebo said sclio saw tluiine ivcill aiieugh, 

And specudlic gudo aidd Balolcucbj 
Tbe seciotaij and sundric utbei ; 
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ElflancI probably arose from llie manner of tlieir de- 
cease ; which, being mrcommon and violenl', caused the 
vulgar to suppose they luul Ijooii alistraited by the 
Fairies. Letliington, as is generally supposed, died a 
Roman, death during liis imprisonment in Leith; and 
the Biiccleuch, whom I l)eliGve to he here meant, was 
slain in a nocturnal scuffle by the Kers, his hereditary 
enemies. Besides, they were both attached to the cause 
of Queen Mary, and to the ancient religion; and were 
thencej probably, considered as more immediately ob- 
noxious to the assaults of the powers of darkness.^ The 

Aac 'Willi.un Sjmsnne, tier motliei brotlicr, 
fia spIk) resaMt a buiLu 
Fur ony IumI) sdio like's tu luki> ; 

It uill instinct hii liuu tu tak it, 

In gavvs and silluki liijw to iiivilc it ; 

With sstouos tlmt nuiiklo niau t in doo, 

In leidi Cl aft, wheic sdio lays tliom toe ; 

A tliowfaaiid nialndcjs sdio ha's nicndit j 
Now being tano, and appicliundit, 

Selio being in the biscliojis cuie. 

And kopit iu Ins castle sine, 

Witliout respect of woildlie gbimoi, 

He past into the witches clidmoi.” 

ScottisJi Poems of JCyi. Century ^ Edin. 1801 . 
vub li. p. 320, 

^ Buccleuch was a violent enemy to the Engllsb, by whom his 
lands had been repeatedly pltindciod, (See Intraduclioiii ante,') and ‘ 
a great advocate for tbo inairiagB betniA-t IMary and the Dauphin, 
154r9. According to Jolm Knox, ho had \ e course even to threats, 
in ■urging tli(‘ Parliament to agree to the FigucIi match, Tlio 
Land of Balclench,** says the Refotincr, “'a bloody man, with 
many God’s wounds, swoie, they that would, not consent should do 
worse/* 
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indictment of Alison Pearson notices liei’ intcr(‘ourse 
witli tlie Archbishop of St Andrews, iiiul conUiins some 
particulars, worthy of notice, regarding the court of 
Elfland. It runs thus : — 28th May, 1580. Ahson 
Pearson, in Byreliill, convicted of witchcraft, and of 
consulting 'with evil spiiits, in the form of one Mr 
William Sympsoune, her cosin, who &lio affirmed was 
a gritt scollar, and doctor of medicine, that healed her 
of her diseases when she >yas twelve years of age ; ha- 
ving lost the power of her syde, and having a famili- 
arite with him for divers years, dealing wnth charms, 
and abnseing' the common people by her arts of witch- 
craft, thir divGis yeares by -past. 

Itcniy For banting and repairing with the gude 
neighbours, and Q,ueene of EUland, thir divers years 
by-past, as she had confest j and that she had friends 
ill that court, which w^ere of her own blude, who had 
gude acquaiutance of the Queene of EUland, which 
might have helped her ; but she was whiles well, and 
whiles ill, sometimes with them, and other times away 
frae them ; and that she would be in her bod haille and 
feirc, and would not wytt where she would be the morn ; 
and that she saw not the Queeue this seven years, and 
that she was seven years ill haiidlod in the court of Elf- 
land; that, however, she had glide friends there, and 
that it was the gude neighbonrs that healed her, under 
God ; and that she was comeing’ and going’ to St An- 
drews to liaile folkes thir many years past. 

‘‘ J[l:emi Convict of the said act of witchcraft, in as 
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far as blio confesl iLat the said Mr William SjmpRomiep 
who was her gnidsir soixe, home in Stirleiiig-, who was 
the King^s smith, whop when aboiTt eight years of age, was 
taken away by ane Egyptian into Egypt ; winch Egyp- 
tian was a gyantp where he remained Iwelye years, and 
then came home. 

“ Item, That she being in Grange Muir, with eouie 
other folke, she, being sick, lay downo; and, when 
alone, there came a man to her, clad in green, who 
said to her, if she woidd he faithful, he would do her 
good ; but she, being feared, cried out, hut naehodyc 
came to her ; so she said, if he came in God’s name, 
and for the gude of her saule, it was well ; hut he gaid 
away ; that lie appeared to her another time like a lus- 
tie man, and many men and women, with him ; that, at 
seeing him, she signed herself and prayed, and jiast 
with them, and saw them making merric willi 
and glide cheir and wine, and that she was carried with 
them ; and that when she telled any of these things, 
she was saiiiie tormentifc hy them ; and that the first 
time she gaed with them, she gat a sair straike frao 
one of them, which took all the poustie^ of her syclo 
frae her, and left ane ih-fav’d mark on her syde. 

Item, That she saw the glide neighbours make 
their sawes^ uith panna and fju'es, and that they ga- 
thered the herhs before the sun was up, and they came 
Terie fearful sometimes to her, and haide^ her very sair, 
which made her cry, and threatened they would use hot 

^ JPotisiic — Power. — •* .SaJves.-— ® Scared, 
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worse tliau before ; and, afc Iasi, ilioy look away tho 
power of her liaile sydo frac Iier, which made her lyc 
many weeks. Sometimes they would come tuid siti by 
her, and promise all that she should iiCYer waul, if she 
■vvould he faithful, but if she ■would s^ieuk and telle of 
them, they should murthor her ; and that Mr William 
Sympsoiine is with them, who healed her, and telt 
her all things ; that he is a young* man not six years 
older than herself, and that he will appear to her before 
the court comes ; that he told her ho was taken away by 
them, and ho bid her sign herrmlf that she be not taken 
away, for the teind of them are tane to hell eyerie year. 

Item^ That the said Mr William told her what 
herbs were ixt to cure eyeiy disease, and how to use 
themj and pavticulailie tauld, that the Bishop of St 
Andrews labonred under sindvie diseases, sic as the 
ripples, trembling, feyer, flux, &c., and l)adG her make 
a sawe, and anoint several parts of Ids body tlicvcwHh, 
and gave dived ions for making a posset, which &ho 
made and gave him ” 

For this idle story, the ]mnr woman actually sn/Tored 
death. Yet, notwithstanding' the lory out argumenis 
thushberally used by the orthodox, the common people, 
though they dreaded even to think or spealc about the 
Fairies, by no means unanimously acipxiesced in the 
doctrine which consigned them to eternal perdition. 
The inhabitants of the Isle of Man call them the good 
people^ and say they livo in wilds and forests, and on 
mountains, and shun great cities, because of the wicked- 
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ness acted therein : all the houses arc blessed where they 
■visitj for they fly vice, A person would be thought im- 
pudently profane, who should sutTor his family to go to 
bed, without first having set a tub, or pail, full of clean 
'water, for those guests to bathe themselves in, which 
the natives avei they constantly do, as soon as ever the 
eyes of the family are closed, wherever they vouchsafe 
to come/" — Waldron’s WorJeSj p. 126, Tliere arc 
some curious, and perhaps anomalous facts, concerning 
the history of Fairies, in a sort of Cock-lane narrative, 
contained in a letter from Moses Pitt to Dr Edward 
Fowler, Lord Bishop of Gloucester, printed at Lon- 
don in 1696, and preserved in Moigan’s Phamix Pri- 
immiicus^ dto, London, 1732, 

Anne Jetfencs was horn in the palish of St Teath, 
in the county of Cornwall, in 1626. Being- the daugh- 
ter of a poor man, she resided as servant in the house 
of the narrator’s father, and waited upon the narrator 
himself, in his childhood. As she was knitting stock- 
ings in an arbour of the garden, six small people, all 
in green clothes,” came suddenly over the garden- wall ; 
at the sight of whom, being much frightened, she was 
seized with convulsions, and continued so long sick, that 
she became as a changeling, and was unable to walk* 
During her sickness, she frequently exclaimed, “ They 
are just gone out of the window ! They arc just gone 
out of the window ! Do you not see them?” These 
expressions, as she afterwards declared, related to their 
disappearing. During the harvest, when every one 
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was employed, her mis1res& ^lalked oul ; and dread- 
ing' that Anno, who was extremely weak and sillj’-, 
might injure herself, or the house, by the lire, with 
some difficulty persuaded her to walk in the orchaicl 
till her return. She accidentally hurt her leg, and at 
her return Anne cured it, by stroking- it lyith her hancL 
She appeared to he informed of cyery particular, and 
asserted, that she had this information from the Fairies, 
who had caused the misfortune. After this, she per- 
formed numerous cuies, but would neyer receiye money 
for them. From haivest time to Christmas, she w^as 
fed by the Fairies, and eat no other victuals but tlieirs- 
The narrator affirms, that looking one day through the 
key -hole of the door of her chamber, he saw her eat- 
ing ; and that she gave him a piece of bread, which was 
the most delicious he ever tasted. The Fairies always 
appeared to her in even numbers ; never less tlian two, 
nor more than eight, at a time. She had alwaj's a suf- 
dcient stock of salves and medicines, and yet; neither 
made nor purchased any ; nor did she ever appear to be 
in want of money. She, one day, gave a bilvor cup, 
coutaining about a quart, to the daughter of her mis- 
tress, a girl about four years old, to carry to her mother, 
who refused to receive ifc. The narrator adds, that ho 
had seen her dancing in the orchard among the trees, 
and that she informed him she was then dancing with 
the Fairies. The report of the strange cures which she 
performed, soon attracted the atteatiou of both mi- 
nisters and magistrates. The ministers endeavoured 
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to persuade her, tliat the Fairies, by which she was 
haunted, were evil spirits, and that she was under the 
delusion of the deyih After they had left her, she was 
risited by the Fahies, while in gieat j)crplexity, who 
desired to cause those who termed them gauI spirits, to 
read that place of Sciipture, oj-Jolin^ 

chajn iv. v. 1. — Dearly beloved^ believe not every 
*rit^ but try tJie spirits^ zohetber they are of God^ &c. 
Tliongli Anno Jefferies could not read, she produced 
a Bible folded down at this passage. By the magis- 
fciatos she was confined three months, without food, in 
Bodman jail, and afterwards for some time in the house 
of Justice Tregeagle. Befoic the constable appeared 
to apprehend her, she was Ansi ted by the Fairies, Avho 
informed her Avdiat was intended, and adAUsed her to go 
with him. Wien this account was given, on May 1, 
1696, she was still all ax ^ but refused to relate any 
particulars of her connexion Avith the Ffiiries, or fche 
occasion on which they deserted her, lest she should 
again fall under the cognizance of the magistrates. 

Anne Jefferies’ Fairies Avore not altogether singular 
in maintaining then* good character, in opposition to 
the received opinion of the church. Aubixy and Lilly, 
unq^iiestionably judges in such matters, had a high 
opinion of these beings, if avx may judge fj’om the 
following succinct and businesslike memorandum of 
ax ghost-seer. “ Anno 1670. Not far from Cirencesier 
was an apparition. Being demanded whether a good 
spirit or a bad, returned no ansAver, but disappeared with 
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a curious perfamp, aiul most nrulodious twang*. M. W- 
Lillj liclievcs it was a fairic. So PropertiuSs 

‘ Omnia finioiat; tenuos soccBBit in aiuQS, 

Mansit otloij posbiB sciie fuisao Deainl’ ** 

Aunitny^s Jk^/sceZ/anies, p. 80 . 

Webster gives aa account of a person wlio cured 
diseases by means of a wliite powder. “ To this I shall 
only add thus much, that ihe man was accused for 
invoking and calling upon ovil spirits, and was a very 
simple and illiterate person to any maiTs judgment, and 
had formcily been very pooi, but had gotten some }iretty 
little means to maintain Ihmself, his wife, and diverse 
small children, by his cures done with his white pow- 
der, of which there were sufficient proofs ; and the 
jntlge asking him how he came by the powder, he told 
a story to tins effect : That one night, before day “was 
gone, as he was going home from his labour, being 
very sud and full of heavy ihouglits, not knowing how 
to get meat and drink for his wife and children, he met 
a fair woman in, line clothes, who asked him ivhy ho 
was BO sad, and he told her that it was by reason of his 
poverty 5 to which she said, that if he would follow her 
counsel, she would help him to that which would servo 
to get liim a good living ; to which he said he would 
consent with ail his heart, so it were not by unlawful 
ways : She told him that it should not ha by any such 
ways, but by doing good, and curing of sick people ; 
and so warning him strictly to meet her there the next 
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at tlie same time, she departed from him, and 
he went home. And the next night, at the time ap- 
pointed, lie duly waited, and she (according to promise) 
came, and told him that it was well that he came so 
duly, otherwise he had missed that benefit that she in- 
tended to do nnto him, and so bade him follow her, 
and not be afraid. Thereupon she led him to a little 
hill, and she knocked three times, and the hill opened, 
and they went in, and came to a fair hall, wherein was 
a Queen sitting in great state, and many people about 
her, and the gentlewoman that brought him presented 
him to the Queen, and she said he was welcome, and 
hid the gentlewoman give him some of the white pow- 
der, and teach him how to use it, which she did, and 
gave him a little wood box full of the white powder, and 
hade him gire two or three grains of it fo any that wore 
sick, and it would heal them ; and so she hvougbt him 
forth of the hill, and so they parted. And, being asked 
by the judge, whether the place within the hill, which 
he called a hall, were light or dark, he said, indiiTerent, 
as it is with us in the tw'ibght ; and being asked how 
he got more powder, he said, when ho wanted, he went 
to that hill, and knoclced three times, and said eyery 
time, I am coming, I am coming, whereupon it opened, 
and he, going in, was conducted by the aforesaid W0“ 
man to the Queen, and so had more powder given him. 
This was the plain and simple story (however it may 
be judged of) that lie told before the judge, the whole 
court) und the jury 5 and there being no proofs, but 
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what cures ]re had done to -very many, the jury did 
acquit him ; and I remember iVie judge said, when all 
the evidence was heard, that if he were to assign his 
punishment, he should he whipped from thence to 
Fahy-hall ; and did seem 1o judge it to he a delusion, 
or an imposture.” — Webster’s J)isj>laying of S%i2> 
posed Witcher of tf j)* 301. 

A rustic, also, whom Jacltson taxed with magical 
practices, about 1620, obstinately denied that the good 
Eing of the Fahies had any connexion with the devil ; 
and some of tho Highland seers, even in our clay, have 
boasted of their intimacy with the elves, as an innocent 
and advantageous connexion. One Macoan, in Appin, 
the last person eminently gifted with tho second sight, 
professed to my learned and excellent friend, Mr Ram- 
say of Ochtertyre, that he oA^^ed his pro 2 :>heUc visions 
to their intervention. 

VI.^There remains yet another cause to be noticed, 
which seems to have induced a considerable alteration 
into the popular creed of England, respecting Fairies. 
Many poets of the sixteenth century, and, above all, 
our iminoital Shakspearc, deserting the hackneyed iic- 
tious of Greece and Rome, sought for machinery in the 
superstitions of their native couni ry. The fays, 
which nightly dance upon the wold,” wove an iutorcst-' 
ing subject, and the creative im^igination of the bard, 
improving upon the vulgar belief, assigned to them 
many of those fanciful attributes and occupations, which 

VOL. II. 0 
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posicvity have since associated with the name of Fairy* 
In such employments, as raising’ the drooping dower, 
and arranging the disordered chainher, the Fairies of 
South Britain gradually lost the harsher character of 
the dwarfS; or elves. Their choral dances were enli- 
Toned by the introduction of the merry goblin PwcAr/ 
for whoso freakish pranks they exchanged their original 
mischievous propensities. The Faiiies of Shaltspeare, 
Drayton, and Mennis, therefore, at drst exquisite fancy 
portraits, may be considered as having finally operated 
a change in the original which gave them birth. ^ 
While the fays of South Britain received such attrac- 
tive and poetical embellishments, those of Scotland, 


* Robin Goodfellow, or Ilobgoljlln, possossos tlic fiolicsome qua- 
lities of tlie Fiemli For lus full diaiactci, tlio loader ib 

Teftinrod to tlie licliqnes of Ancioni JPoetiy. Tlio propci lively of 
tills silvan IMomus h to In* found in an old play. “ Rntoi Robin 
Goodfollow, in a suit of leather, closo to his body, lu^s liand'=> and 
face coloured ru‘*s(it colour, uith a flail ,” — the Collier of 
Cro^doiif Act 4, Scene 1. At other times, howovei, ho is pic- 
souted in the vernal livory of the elves, liis ns&ociates ; — . 

“ 7lm, I liavG mado 

Some spcecliea, sii, in verse, Avliieli have heen spolce 
By & green Tiolin Oaodfulloufth^^ Clieupaltle eonduil, 

To iny fathei’s company,” 

The CUy Matchj Act If Sce7ie G» 

* The Fairyland and Fairies of Spenser hare no connexion with 
popular superstition, being only noida U'scd to denote a Utoinan 
scene of action, and Imaginaiy and allegoilcal chaiactmsj and the 
■fllle of the “ Fairy Queen” being probably suggested by the eldn 
mistress of Chaucer’s Sir Tkojpas. The stetding of the Bed Cross 
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>vlio po<?sessGcl no sucli aflvantnge, rcltiinod more of 
their ancient and appropriate chavactor. Perhaps,, also, 
the persecniion which these silvan deities uiulerwent, 
at the instance of the stricter Prosbytonan clergy, had 
its usual effect, iu hardening their dispositions, oi’ at 
least in rendering them more dreaded, by those among* 
whom they dwelt. The face of the country, too, might 
have some effect; as we should naturally attribute a 
less malicious disposition, and a less frightful ap])ear- 
ance, to the fays who glide hy moonlight tlirough the 
oaks of Windsor, than to those who haunt the solitary 
heaths and lofty mountains of the Noith. The fact at 
least is certain ; and it has not escaped a late ingenious 
traveller, that the character of the Scottish Fairy is 
more harsh and terrilic than that ■which is ascribed to 
the elves of our sister kingdom. — See Stood aht’s 
View of Scenery and Manners in Scotland, 

Some curious particulars concerning the Daoine 
Shicj or 3Ien of Peace^ for so the Highlanders call 
Faiiics, may he found in Dj* GnAnAMi!3’& Sketches of 
Pictnresqite Scenery on tha Southern Confines of 
Perthshire,^^ ^'hey are, though not absolutely miih‘- 
Yolent, believed to be a j[)ecvish, rcpiuiug, and envious 


Kniglit, wliilo n cliHrl, is tliu only inridGiU iu tlio poem ap- 

proaclws to the populai clidruolur of thu Fali^ ; — 

A Fairy tUeo umveetmg i eft ; 

Thpre ii'a tUou sslepLst in tender bw adlingrband. 

And her haso elhn brood tUcro for tbeo left . 

Such men do thanffchuga call, so chani^otlby rairios thofU” 

JSoatcI, Canto 10. 
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racCj w'lio cnjoyj in llie snLterrancan recesses, a kind 
of shadowy splendour. The Highlanders are at all 
times nmvilling to speak of them, hut especially on 
Triday, when their induence is supposed to he parti- 
cularly extensive. As they are supposed to he invi- 
sibly present, they are at all times to ho spoken of with 
respect. 

The Fairies of Scotland are represented as a dimi- 
nutive race of beings, of a mixed, or rather dubious 
nature, capricious in their dispositions, and mischievous 
in their resenlment. They inhabit the interior of green 
hills, chiefly those of a conical form, in Gaelic termed 
Siglian^ on which they lead their dances by moon- 
light j impressing upon the surface the maiks of circles, 
wliich sometimes appear yellow and blasted, sometimes 
of a deep gi’een hue ; and wdlliin which it is dan- 
gerous to sleep, or to be found after sunset. The 
removal of those large portions of turf, which thunder- 
bolts sometimes scoop out of the ground with singular 
regularity, is also ascribed to their agency. Caltle,^ 
which are suddenly seized with the cramp, or some 
similar disorder, are said to be elf-shot j and the appro- 
ved cure is, to chafe the parts affected with a blue 
bonnet, which, it may be readily believed, often restores 
the circulation. The triangular Hints, frecpiently found 
in Scotland, with w’hich the ancient inhabitants pro- 
bably barbed their shafts, are supposed to be the wea- 
pons of Fairy resentment, and are termed elf arroW’- 
heads. The rude brazen battle-axes of the ancients^ 
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commonly called oeUs, avc also ascvilanl lo Ihcir mann- 
factiirc. Bnt, like the Gothic dnorgiWj thoiv skill is not 
confined to the fabrication of arms 5 for they are hoard 
sedulously hainmering' in linias, pvocipicesj and roclcy 
or cavernous sitiialiousj wliorej like the (hvaiTs of tho 
miiieSj mentionodby Georg- Agricola, they busy them- 
selves ill imitating tho actions and the various employ- 
meats of men. The Brook of Beaumont^ for exiimplej 
which passes^ in its course^ by numerous linns and 
caverns^ is notorious for being haunted by the Fairies; 
and the iDeiforatecl and rounded stones which are formed 
by tritmationin its channel; aie termed, by the vulgar, 
fairy cups and dishes. A beautiful reason is assigned 
by Fletcher for the fays fre(]^uonting’ streams and foun- 
tains : He tells us of 

ATiitiioua »l)out tv1io’ 3(' flowory binlcs 
Tile nimtlo -footed Fauios (Uiu’o tlieiv loiuiiK, 

By tlio pale mooiislune, dipping ofteuhnies 
Tlioh stolon ilnlilren, so to inidco lliomfiuti 
Fioiu dying llesU and diJl moUulity.’’ 

J^a ithfui Sheperdcs s. 

It is sometimes accounted unlucky to pass suoli 
places, without performing some ceremony to iiyort tho 
displeasure of the elves. There is, upon the top of 
Minclunuir, a mountain in Peebles "shire, u firing call- 
ed the CheGi^e Wg% because, anciently, those who 
passed that way were wont to throw into it h piece of 
cheese, as an offering to the Fairies, to whom it way 
consecrated. 
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Like the felcl eJfeyi of the Saxons, the iisiial dress of 
the Fahies is green 5 though on the moors, they have 
been sometimes observed in heath-brown, or in weeds 
dyed with the stoneraw, or lichen.^ They often ride 
ill invisible procession, when their presence is disco- 
vered by the shrill ringing of their hridles. On these 
occasions, they sometimes borrow inortiil steeds ; and 
when such are found at morning, panting and fatigued 
in their stalls, with their manes and tails dishevelled 
and entangled, the grooms, I presume, often find this 
a convenient excuse for their situation ; as the common 
belief of the elves quaffing the choicest liq^uors in the 
cellars of the rich (see the story of Lord Dulfiis, be- 
low) might occasionally cloak the delincpencies of an 
unfaithful butler. 

The Fairies, besides their equestrian processions, are 
addicted, it would seem, to the pleasures of the chase. 
A young sailor, travelling by night from Douglas, in 
the Isle of Man, to visit his sister residing in Kirk 
Merlugh, heard the noise of horses, the holloa of a 
himtsinan, and the sound of a horn. Immediately 
afterwards, thirteen horsemen, dressed in greon, and 
gallantly mounted, swept past him. Jack was so much 
delighted with the sport, that he followed them, and 
enjoyed the sound of the horn for some miles ; and it 
was not till he arrived at his sister’s house, that he 
learned the danger wliichhc had incurred. I must not 
omit to mention, that these little personages are ex- 

^ Hence the heto of the haUfid is termed an elfin greyt” 
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pert jocke 3 ^Sj and scorn to rule the little Manks ponieSj 
tliougk apparently ^ve^ suited to tlieir size, llie ex- 
ercise, therefore, falls heavily upon the English and 
Irish horses, brought into the Isle of Man. INlr Wal- 
dron was assured by a gentleman of Ballatlotcher, that 
he had lost, three or fonr capital hunters by these noc- 
turnal excursions, — W aloron^s Wovksi^, 132. Fi'om 
the same author we learn, that the Fairies Bometimes 
take more legitimate modes of procuring* horses. A 
person of the utmost integrity informed him, that 
having* occasion to sell a horse, ho -was accosted among 
the mountains by a little gcntlGman plainly dressed, 
who priced his horse, cheapened him, and, after some 
chaffering, finally purchased him. No sooner had the 
buyer mounted, and paid the price, than he sunk 
through the earth, horse and man, to the astonish- 
ment and terror of the seller ; who exporiencod, haw« 
ever, no inconvenience from dealing with bo extraordi- 
nary a purchaser.^ — lUd^ p, 135. 

^ [“ Uiidov outli of iht'so bIx boails of dissi'vtation^ n nnniBov of 
cuviouB ouUof-tbo-w.vy volatious ium couniilul (Vom tlio ibv^<ann\ 
I'GpoaiUu'if's of fabulous mai’volti, JMamj of them will serro ibr tlio 
bfeory of future ballads, and Me (hcontthm of }jcl umorif ten luotrical 
romances. They coiustituto Ibo eluinciitH of Ibitisli irij tholopfy j and 
i}i the hands of a Modern Ouid, muy bo ylinroii into a wild cata- 
logue of mDtaniorpboses*, iuto ainubing auectlotos of surtu'ry, fablorios 
of rommice, or talos of woudev, into a Tiioitsnnd and One 
^nUHainmentf or golden legyuda of sUiuU loving astorufebiUGut.”— . 
Critical Hevicw, Nove tuber, 1803» — Tliaro is somutUiug hero as 
much lliQ feph'it of prophecy as of criticism. — 'Ei),} 
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It is boiled llic reader will vecoirej with clue respect, 
these, and similar stories, iokl by Mr Waldron j for he 
himself, a scholar and a gentleman, infonras ns, as to 
circles in grass, and the impression of small feet among 
the snow, I cannot deny but I have seen them fre- 
q^uently, and once thought I heard a whistle, as though 
in my ear, when nobody that could make it was near 
me.” In this passage there Is a curious jheture of the 
contagions effects of a superstitions atmosphere. Wal- 
dron had HtccI so long among the Manks, that he was 
persuaded to believe their legends. 

The worthy Captain George Bmton communicated 
to Richard Bovet, gent., author of the interesting work, 
entitled “ Ranrhemoninm, or the DeyiFs Cloister 
Opened,” the following singular account of a lad called 
the Fairy Soy of Leith, who, it seems, acted as a 
drummer to the elves, who weekly held rendezvous in 
the Calton Hill, near Edinburgh. 

About fifteen years since, having business that de- 
fcainetl me for some time at Leith, which is near Edin- 
burgh, ill the kingdom of Scotland, I often met some 
of my aoq[uamtsmce at a certain house there, where wo 
used to drink a glass of wine for our refection ; the 
woman which kept the house was of honest reputa- 
tion among the neighbours, which made me give the 
more attention to what she told me one day about a 
fairy boy, (as they called him,) who lived about that 
town. She had given me so strange an account of 
him, that I desired her I might see him the first op- 
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portunity, which sho promised; niul not long' after, 
passing' that way, sho told mo thoro was tho fairy 1>oy, 
but a little before I came by ; uiub cabling- her oyo into 
the street, said, Look you, sir, yonder ho is at play 
with those other boys; and designing' him to me, I 
went, and, by smooth words, and a piece of money, got 
him to come into the house A^dth me ; where, in the 
presence of divers people, I demanded of him several 
astrological questions, nhich lie answered with great 
snbtnty ; and, through all his discourse, carried it Avith 
a cunning much above his years, which seemed not to 
exceed ten or eleven. 

He seemed to malce a motion like drumming upon 
the table Avilh Ms hngers, upon Avhich I Uvskod him. 
Whether he could beat a drum? To which he re-' 
plied, y^es, sir, as well as any man in Scotland; for 
every Thursday night I beat all points to a sort of 
peojole that used to meet under yonder hill, (pointing’ 
to the great hill 'between Edenborough and Leith.) 
How, boy ? quoth I, Wliafc company have you there ? 
There are, sir, (said he,) a great com}) any both of men 
and M'-omcn, and they are enttudaiuod Avith many sorts 
of musick, besides my drum ; they have, besides, plenty 
of Awiety of meats and AAdne, mid many times Ave are 
carried into Prance or Holland in a night, and return 
again, and Avhilst Ave arc there, aa'o Gnj(jy all the plea- 
sures the country doth nford. I d{nnandad of liiin boAV 
they got under that hiU ? To which he replied, that 
there was a great pair of gates that opened to them, 
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tho-ugli they were invibiblc 1o others ; and that withia 
there were brave large rounib, as well accommodated 
as most in Scotland. — I then asked him, how I should 
know what he said to he true ? Upon which lie told 
me he would read my fortune, saying, I should have 
two wives, and that he saw the forms of them sitting 
on my shoulders ; that both would he very handsome 
women. As he was thus speaking, a woman of the 
neighljourhood coining into the room, demanded of 
him, Wliat her fortune should be ? Ho i old her that 
she had two bastards before she was man led, which 
put her in such a rage, that she desired not to hear the 
rest. 

The woman of the house told me that all the 
people in Scotland could not keep him from the ren- 
dezvous on Thursday night ; upon which, by piomising 
him some more money, I got a promise of him to meet 
me at the same place, in the alter noon, the Thursday 
following, and so clismist him at that time. The hoy 
came again, at the place and time appointed, and I had 
prevailed with some friends to conlinua with me (if 
possible) to prevent his moving that night. lie was 
placed between us, and answeied many cpiestious, until, 
about eleven of the clock, he was got away unpev- 
ceived by the company 5 but I, suddenly missing him, 
hasted to the door, and took hold of him, and so re- 
turned him into the same room ; wo all watched him, 
and, of a sudden, he was again got out of doors ; I fol- 
lowed him close, and he made a noise in the street, as 
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if he had been set upon ; but from that timu t could 
never see him, Geouoe Burton.” 

Pandcvmonkimy or the D evil' ft Cloiste7\ By Richaid 
Bovet, Gent. I/ond. lG84j p. 172, 

From the Uistorij of the Irish JBarchi by Mr 
Walker^ and from the {glossary subjoined to the lively 
and ingenious Tale of Casth P^achrenty we learn, that 
the same ideas coucevniug Fairies are current among 
the vulgar in that country. The latter aulliority men- 
tions then inhabiting the ancient luinnli, called bar- 
ro^vs, and their abstraotuig moitals. They are terined 
the good people and when an eddy of wind raises 
loose dust and sand, the vulgar believe that it an- 
nounces a Fairy piocession^ and bid God speed their 
journey. 

The Scottish Fairies, in like manner, sometimes re- 
side in subterranean abodes, in the vicinity of human 
babitationsj or, according' to the popular ])hrase, nudor 
the “ door-stane/^ or threshold ; in which situation, they 
sometimes establish an intercourse with men, by bor- 
rowing and lending, and other kindly odices. In this 
capacity they are termed “ the good ncighhouvs,” ^ from 

^ Porliapb tlus epithet ib only mip among W 5 my, of tho 

e'ttrome civility the viilgni in Scotland mo tinvaulH spnifs of 

a duhioiis, 01 even a fleteiraineiUy mihLliio'vnuH, natiuo. Thoaich- 
iieud himself is often distinguished by the softened fcitlo of tho 
“goodmon.” Tins epithet, bo applied, mm t bound strange to a 
fiouthcru tar; but, as the phrase lieuis vaiious mtcLpictationb, ac- 
coidiug to the places uhoio ifcis used, so, in the Scottish dialect, 
the of mck a place siguiiich the tenant, ov hfe-i enter, in 

opposition to the laird, or proprietor. Hence, the devil ifa termed 
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supplying privately the u^auts of their frieiuls, anrl 
as&isting them in all llicir traufeuctions, ‘vvliile their 
favours are concealed. Of this the traditionary story 
of Sir Godfiey Macculloch fonns a curious example. 

As this Gallovidian gentleman was talcing the air 
on horseback, near his own house^ ho \ras suddenly 
accosted by a little old man arrayed in green, and mount- 
ed upon a white palfrey. After mutual salutation, 
tho old man gave Sir Godfrey to tinder si and, that he 
resided under his habitation, and that he had groat rea- 
son to complain of tho direction of a drain) or com- 
mon sewer, which emptied itself directly into his cham- 
ber of dais.^ Sir Godfrey Macculloch was a good 
deal startled at this exlraordimiiy complaint; but, 
guessing the nature of the being be bad to deal with, 
he assured the old man, with great courtesy, that the 

tlie goodtuaii, or tenant, of tlio infernal regions. In tlio book of 
the Uiiivorsal Kirk, ISfch Mny, 15y4, mention is made of ** tho 
hoiulilu superstitouiio u&it m Gaiioch, and dyvors paits of the 
coiintiiG, in notlahouring a parcel of giouiicl dedicated to the devil, 
luitler tho tide of ihq Qtdd'Man^s Loid Hailes conjec- 

tured this to hava been tho iamnos adjouiing to soiue an went Pagan 
tplnple. Tho unnYOwecI, hut obvious, purposjo of tins piactioe, w*! 
to avert the destructive lage of Satan fiom the neighbauriiig po$- 
aessioius. It icijulied vailous iLilimnatious ot the Gcneial Assem- 
bly of the luik to aholibh a practice bortieiing so neaily upon the 
doctrhxa of tho Magi. 

^ The host ehombov vras thus cuirently rlorLomjnated in Scotland, 
from the French t?a 2 S, feigtLifjiugthatpwt of tho ancient halls •which 
was elevated above the icsf, and covered with, a canopy* The turf- 
soats, iihicb occupy the aunuy side of a cottage wall, su'e also fceim- 
cd the cMs. 
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direction of the drain should ho altered ; and caused it 
to he done accordingly. Many years after-wards, Sir 
Godfrey had the misfortune to Idll, in a fray, a gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood. He was apprehended, tried, 
and condemned.^ The scaffold, upon -wliich his head 
was to he struck olT, ^yas erected on the Castle hill of 
Edinburgh ; hut hardly had lie reached the fatal spot? 
when the old man upon his white palfrey, pressed 
through the crowd, with the rapidity of lightning. Sir 
Godfrey, at his command, sprung on beliind iiim ; the 

good neighbour” spurred his horse down the sleep 
hanlc, and neither he nor the criminal was ever again 
seen. 

The most formidable attribute of the elves, was the 
practice of carrying away and exchanging children, and 
that of stealing human souls from their bodies. “ A 
persuasion prevails among the ignorant/^ says tho 
author of a MS. history of Moray, that in a con- 
sumptive disease, tho Fairies steal away the soul, and 
p-nt the soul of a Fahy in the room of it ” This belief 
prevails chiefly along the eastern coast of Scotland, 
where a practice, apparently of druidical oiigin, is used 
to avert lliG danger. In the increase of tho March 
moon, withes of oak and ivy arc cut, and twisted into 
wreaths or circles, which they preserve till next March. 
After that period, when persons are consumptive, or 
children hectic, they cause them to pass thrice through 

^ In this paiticulai, tradition coincides with the real factj the 
tiiol tooh place in 1697# 
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liiese circles. In other cases the cure was move rough, 
and at least as dangerous as the disease, as will appear 
from the following extract : — 

There is one thing remarkable in this parish of 
Siiddie, (in Inverness-sliire,) which I think proper to 
mention. There is a small hill N.W. horn the church, 
commonly called Therdy Hill, or Hill of Tbcrclic, as 
some term it; on the top of which there is a well, 
which I had the curiosity to view, because of the se- 
veral reports concerning it. When children happen to 
be sick, and languish long in their malady, so that they 
almost turn skeletons, the common people imagine 
they are taken away (at least the substance) by spirits, 
called Fairies, and the shadow left with them; so, at a 
particular season in summer, they leave them all night 
themselves, watching at a distance, near this vrell, and 
this they imagine will either end or mend lliern ; they 
gay many more do recover than do not. Yea, an honest 
tenant who lives hard by it, and whom I had the cu- 
riosity to discourse about it, told me it has recovered 
some, who were about eight or nine years of age, and 
to his certain knowledge, they bring adult persons to 
it; for, as he was passing one dark night, ho hoard 
groanings, and, coming to the well, he found a man, 
who had been long sick, wrapped in a plaid, so that he 
could scarcely move, a stake being fixed in the earth, 
with a rope, or tedder, that was about the plaid ; he 
had no sooner inquired what he w-as, but he conjured 
him to loose him, and out of sympathy he was pleased 
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to slacken that -wherGin lie was, as I may so spealir, 
swaddled 5 but, if I rig’lit vemembcr, lie signified, he did 
not recover ” — Account of the Farisli of Suddic^ apud 
MACIi’ABLANE’s MSS, 

According’ to the earlier doctrine, concerning the 
original corruption of human nature, the power of 
demons over infants had })een long reckoned consider- 
able, in the period intervening between birth and bap- 
tism. During this period, tlierefore, children were 
believed to be particularly liable to abstraction by the 
fairies, and mothers chiefly dreaded the substitution of 
changelings in the place of their own offspring. Va- 
rious monstrous charms existed in Scotland, for pro- 
curing the restoration of a cliild which had been thus 
stolen ; but the most efficacious of them was supposed 
to be, the roasting- of the supposititious child upon the 
live embers, when it was believed it would vanish, and 
the true child appear in the place, whence it had been 
originally abstracted.^ It may be questioned if tliis 
experiment could now be made without the animad- 
version of the law. Even that which is prescribed in 
the following legend is rather too hazardous for mo- 
dern. use. 

^ Less pci Uous recipes -were somptimes aseil. Tho Edllrir ia 
posspased of a email loUc, termed by tiadltiou a toad-stoao, tbo 
influence of ivliicli was supposed to piescivo pu'gnant women ftom 
tlie power of demons, and otber dangers incidental to tlieir bitua- 
tion. It Las boon carefully preserved for sevoial geueiations, was 
often pledged foi considerable sums of money, and uniformly re- 
deemed from a belief in, its efficacy. 
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A certain woman liaving* put out her child to 
nurse in the country, found, when she catnc to take it 
home, that its form was so much iiltered that she scarce 
knew it ; nevertheless, not knowing- what time might 
do, took it home for her own. But when, after some 
years, it could neither speak nor go, the poor woman 
w^as fain to carry it, with much trouble, in her arms ; 
and one day, a poor man coining to the door, ^ God 
hless you, mistress,^ said he, ^ and your poor child ; he 
pleased to bestow something on a poor man/ — ^ Ah ! 
this child,' replied she, ^ is the cause of all my sorrow/ 
and related what had happened, adding, moreover, that 
she thought it changed, and none of her child. The 
old man, whom years had rendered more prudent in such 
matters, told her, to hnd out the truth, she shoulcl make 
a clear hre, sweep the hearth very clean, and place the 
child fast in his chair, llrat he might not fEill, before ii> 
and break a dozen eggs, and place the four-and-twenty 
half-shells before it ; then go out, and listen at the 
door : for, if the child spoke, it was certainly a change- 
ling ; and then she should carry it out, and leave it on 
the dunghill to cry, and ixot to pity it, till she heard its 
voice no more. The woman, having done all things 
according to these w^ords, heard the child say, ^ Seven 
years old W'^as I before I came to the nurse, and four 
years have I lived since, and never saw so many milk 
pans before/ So the woman took it up, and left it upon 
the dunghill to cry, and not to he pltiocl, till at last she 
thought the voice went up into the air 3 and comings 
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found tbcro hor own natural and ^^'oll"fayour(‘<l duid.” 
— GROSE^s Jprovincial Glossary ^ (potod from A 
Pleasant Treatise on Witchcraft/" 

The most miimte and authenticated account of an 
exchanged child is to he found in Waldron’s hie of 
Man^ a book from which I have derived much legen- 
dary information, “ I was prevailed upon 
saj's that author, “to go and see a child, who, they 
told me, was one of these changelings, and, indeed, 
must own, was not a little surprised, as well as shock” 
ed, at the sight. Nothing under heaAmu could have a 
more beautiful face ; hut, though between live and six 
years old, and seemingly healthy, he was so far from 
being able to wallcov stand, that he could not so much 
as move any one joint j his limbs were vastly long for 
his age, hut smaller than any infantas of six months ; 
his complexion 'was perfectly delicate, and. he had the 
finest hair in the world. He never spoke nor cried, ate 
scarce any thing, and was very seldom seen 1o smile ; 
hut if any one colled him ^ fidry-iilf he would frown, 
and fix his eyes so earnestly on those who said it, as if 
he would look them through, His mol her, or at least 
his supposed mother, being very poor, frerpiently wont 
out a chaveing, and left him a wholo day togolhev, Tho, 
neighbours, out of curiosity, have often looked iii at the 
window, to see how he behaved ^vhUQ alone ; whidij 
whenever they did, they were sure to find him laugh” 
ing, and in the utmost delight. This made them judgo 

that he was not ’^vithout company, more plceiging to 
von. II* X 
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him than any mortals could be ; and Mhat made this 
conjecture seem the more reasonable, was, that if he 
were left ever so diiT}^, the woman, at her return, saw 
him with a clean face, and his hair combed with the 
utmost exactness and nicety” — P. 128. 

Waldron gives another account of a poor woman, to 
•whose oirsj)ring, it would seem, the Fairies had taken 
a special fancy. A few nights after she was delivered 
of her hrst child, the family were alarmed by a dreads 
ful cry of “ Fire ! ” All dew to the door, while the 
mother’ lay trembling in bed, unable to protect her in- 
fant, which was snatched from the bed by an invisible 
hand* Fortunately, the return of the gossips, after the 
causeless alarm, disturbed the Fairies, who dropped the 
child, which was found sprawling and shrieking’ upon 
the threshold. At the good woman's second accouche^ 
mentf a tumult was heard in the cowhouse, which drew 
thither the whole assistants. They returned, when 
they found that all was quiet among 1he cattle, and lo I 
the second child had been carried from the bed, and 
dropped in the middle of the lane. But, upon the third 
occurrence of the same kind, the company were again 
decoyed out of the sick woman’s chamber by a false 
alarm, leaving only a nurse, who was detained by the 
bonds of sleep. On this last occasion, the mother 
plainly saw her child removed, though the means were 
invisible. She screamed for assistance to the nurse ; 
but the old lady had partalcon too deeply of the cordials 
which circulate upon such joyful occasions, to be easily 
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awalcened. In short, the child was tliis time fairly car- 
ried oh, and a withered, deformed creature left in its 
stead, c[uito naked, wiih the clothes of the abstracted 
infant, rolled in a bundle, by its side. This creaturG 
liyed nine years, ate nothing; but a few herbs, and neither' 
spoke, stood, walked, nor performed any other func- 
tions of mortality ; resembling , in allrespects, the change- 
ling already mentioned. — W aldron’s WorJes^ ihicL 
But the power of the Fairies was not coniined to un- 
christened children alone ; it was supposed frequently to 
be extended to full-grown persons, especially such as ia 
an unlucky hour weie deyoted to the devil by the exe- 
cration of parents and of masters or those who were 
found asleep under a rock, or on a green hill, belong- 
ing' to the Fairies, after sunset, or, hnally, to those 
who unwarily joined their orgies. A tradition existed, 
during the seventeenth century, concerning an ancestor 
of the noble family of Dulfus, who, walking abroad 
in the fields, near to lus own house, was suddenly car- 
ried away, and found the next day at Paris in the French 


* TLiy iiloa h »ofc pcciiBar to tho Gothic tubp^, but extends to 
those of Sclwic oiigio* Tooho (Histoy y of vol. j. p, 

100) relates, that the B-Ubaiaii peasauts believe the nocturnal 
demoa KxlwMoro to have been a uliild, whom tho devil stole out of 
the womb of it*? mother, because she had cursed it. They also assoifc, 
that if an execration against a child he spolten in an evil hour, the 
child is CM lied off by the devil. The beings, so stoleu, ai e neither 
bends nor men ; they are invisible, mid afraid of tho cross and holy 
water; but, on. the other hand, in their natiue and dispositions 
^hey resembk mauldnd, whom, they loyo, and raiely injuvo. 
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king’*? cellar, with a silver cup in Ins hand. Being 
brought into Chc king^s presence, and qiicstionod by 
him who he was, and liow he ouine thither, ho told hi^: 
name, his country, and the place of his residence ; and 
that, on siicli a day of the month, which proved to he 
the day immediately preceding, being in the fields, he 
heard the noise of a whirlwind, and of voices, crying, 

^ Horse and Mattoclc ! ^ (this is the word which the 
Fairies are said to use when they remove from any 
place,) whereupon he cried ^ Horse and HeUtook ^ also, 
and was immeclialcly caught up and transported through 
the air, hy the Fairies, to that place, where, after he 
liad drunk heartil}^ he f(3ll asleep, and befijre he woke, 
the rest of the company wore gone, and had left him in 
the posture wile rein he was found. It is said the King 
gave him the cup whicli wais found in his hand, and dis- 
missed him.” The narrator affirms, that the enp was 
still preserved, and known I)y the name of the Pairy 
cKp^^' He adds, that Mr Steward, tutor to the then 
Lord DufFus, had infornied him, that, “ when a boy at 
the school of Forres, he and his school-fellows wore 
upon a time whipping thoir tops in the churchyard, 
before the door of the church, when, though the day 
WHS culm, 1liey heard a noi'^e of a wind, and at some- 
distance saw the small dust begin 1o rise and turn 
round, which motion continued advancing till it came 
to the place whore they were, wliereupoa they began to 
Hess themselves ; hut one of their nnmher being, it 
seems, n litfclo more bold and confident than his com- 
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puuians; said ^ Horse and llatloch with mij top/ and 
immiidialely they all saw the top liflod up from tho 
ground, bnt could not see which wa}" it was carried, by 
reason of a cloud of dust which was raisinl at the same 
time. They sought for the top all about the j place 
irhere it was lalcen up, but in vain ; and it wns found 
afterwards in the churchyard, on the other side of the 
church/' — This puerile legend is contained in a letter 
from a learned gentleman in Scotland, to Mr Aubrey, 
dated 15th March, 1G95, publihliod in AuniiEY’s 
eeJicuiioSi p. 158- 

Not vyitbs landing the special example of Lord Dnlfiis, 
and of the top, it is the common opinion, tliat persons, 
fulling under the power of the Fuh’ies^ were only al- 
lowed to rcTisit the haunts of men, after seven years 
had expired. At the ewl of s(‘yeu years more, they 
again disapjieared, after which they were seldom seen 
among raorUils. The accounts they gave of their situa- 
tion diifer in some parlicularh. Sometimes they were 
represented as leading a life of constant restlessness, 
and wandering' by moonlight. Acc{)rding to others, 
they inhabited a pleasant region, where, however, their 
fiiluatioii wT\s rendered horrible, by the sacrifice of one 
-or more individuals to the devil every seventh year. 
This ch’cumstunco is mentioned in Alison PoaTson’s 
indictment, and in the Tale of ihe Young Tamlane^ 
where it is termed, “ the paying the kane to hell,” or, 
according to some recihitions, ®^the teind/’ or tenth. 
This is the popular reason assigned for the desire of 
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the Pairie>s to abstract young chihlvciij as suhsthutcs for 
themselves in this dreadful tribute. Concerning the 
mode of 'winnings or recovering, persons abstracted by 
the Fairies, tradition differs ; but the popular opinion, 
contrary to what may be inferred from the following- 
tale, supposes, that the recovery must be eifoctod within 
a year and a day, to be held legal in the Fairy court. 
This feat, which was reckoned an enterpiise of equal 
diilicnlty and danger, could only be accomplished on. 
Hallowe’en, at the great annual procession of the Fairy 
court. ^ Of this procession the following description is 
found In Montgomery’s JFlgting against I^ohoarty 
apiid Watsons coJIeclioTi of Scots Poems^ 1790, Part 
III. p. 12. 

III the hiuder end of hjnvust, on All -hallow e’en, 

When our good ncighhow 9 , dois nde, if I read rights 
Some bucUud ou a bimowaiid, and some on a bean, 

Ay trottancl in tioiip^i from the twibght; 

Some aaidlcd a she-ape, a,U giathud lafco green, 

Some hobland on a liemp-stalh, hovand to the hight ; 

The King of Phario iind Ins court, with the Elf Queau> 

With many cliisK incnlnn was rid awl that night, 

There ari elf on. an ape, an ursscl hegah 
Into a pofc by Pomathdme ; 

That btatchart in a husse wa's hom ; 

TJiey fonrl a monster ou the morn, 

War faced uor a cat,” 


^ See the imrai table poem of Hallowe'en — > 

“Upon that nigl\t, -whan Ftthies light 
Ou Cnsslhs Uovvuaii donee j 
Or o’er the lens* jn splendid Waze* 

On stately coursers piance,** §e.— Boaifs, 
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The catastrophe of Tcmnlana terminated more suc- 
cessfully than that of other attempts, which tradition 
still records. The wife of a farmer in Lothian had been 
carried off by the Fairies, and, during the year of pro- 
bation, repeatedly appeared on Sunday, in the midst of 
her children, combing their hair. On one of these occa- 
sions she was accosted by her husband ; when she re- 
lated to him the unfortunate event which had separated 
them, instructed him by what means he migiit torn her, 
and evhoited him to exert all his courage, since her 
temporal and eternal happiness depended on the success 
of his attempt. The farmer, who ardently loved his 
wife, set out on Hallowe’en, and, in the midst of a plot 
of furze, waited impatiently for the procession of the 
Fairies. At the ringing of the Fairy bridles, and the 
wild unearthly sound which accompanied the cavalcade, 
his heart failed him, and he sulfered the ghostly train 
TO pass by without interruption. When the last had 
rodo past, tlio whole troop vanished, with loud shouts 
of laughter and exultation ; among which he plainly 
discovered the voice of his wife, lamenting that he had 
lost her for ever. 

A similar, but real incident, took place at the town 
of North Bermck, within the memory of man. The 
wife of a man above the lowest class of society, being 
left alone in the house a few days after delivery, was 
attacked and carried off by one of those convulsion-fits, 
incident to her situation. Upon the return of the 
family, who had been engaged in haymaking, or harvest, 
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thpy found the corpso much dibRgmeLh This clrcinn- 
stance, Ibe natural coiVjGquenco of her disouso, lod some 
of the spectator^ to Ihink lbat she had been carried oif 
hy the Fairies, and that the body before them was some 
eldn deception. The hub] mud, proLaldy, paid little at- 
t-eution to this opinion at the time* The body was 
interred; and after a decent time had elapsed, liiiding' 
his domestic atiuirs aljsolutely required female super- 
iiitondeacGj.tlie uidou^or paid his addresses to a young* 
\romaii in the ueigliboiirhood. The recollection, how- 
ever, of his former wife, whom he had tenderly loved, 
haunted his blumhers ; and, one morning, lie came to 
the clergyman of the pari&h in the utmost dismay, de- 
claring that blio had ajipcai'cd to him the preceding night, 
inforuiodiiini that she wub a capliAu* in Fairy Land, and 
conjured him to atteni]:)! her doiivorunce. She direct- 
ed him to bring the minister, and certain other persons, 
whom slic named, to her grave at midnight. Her body 
was then to be dug up, und cortain prayers recited ; 
after which the corpse aaws to become animated, nud 
fly from them. One ef the assistants, the swiftest 
nmuer in the parish, was to pursue the body ; and, if 
he was able to sei^ie if, before it had thrice encircled 
the church, the rest were to come to his assistance, and 
detain it, in spite of the struggles it should use, and 
the various shapes into which it might he transforinecl. 
The redemption of the abstracted person was then 
to become complete. The minister, a sensible man, 
argued with his parishioner upon the indecency and 
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absurdity of wli at wa*- proposed, and dismissed him. Next 
Sunday, Iho bamis being for 1ho first lime prochumed 
betwixt the widower and his new liride, his fonnov wife, 
very naturally, took the opportunity of llio follo^ung 
night to make him another visit, yet more terrilic than 
the former* She upbraided him with his incredulity, 
his ticklenc&s, and his want of affection j aud, to con- 
vince him that her appearance was no aerial illusion, 
she gave suck, iii his presence, to her youngest child. 
The man, under the greatest horror of mind, had again 
lecourse to the pastor ; and bis ghostly counsellor fell 
upon an admiialde expedient to console him. This was 
nothing less than dispensing wdtli the formal solemnit}^ 
of banuH, and marrying him, without an hour’s delay, 
to the young woman to whoia he was athaucGd ; after 
■which no spectre again disturbed his repose.^ 

^ To tboBtt I litvvc* to add tho foiUnsin^ instiiiico of i-edamp** 
lion fiom Ffuiy Laud. Tlio li’goiul is jnintcal fioin a bioadsiclo still 
ptipul.ii in Ii I’laiuJ : — 

Npur tlio town of Alioi'di’i'ii, m SoolUukI, U\oc| JamcH Camp- 
boll, \^bo lirul oiiu daii^htoi, iiamod IMai), who was maviicji) to John 
JNTiiKou, u youn^ man, of that uoj^jlibouiluaul, Slvoitly aflar tlicir 
mairiogo, thoy l)u‘iug a young t'ouplo, they wool to livt^ ui tlio tm\R 
of Aboidi'en, whoio he follow I'd bn liudo, bk'ing a f^oUI'^milh; lUoy 
lived loving and ngi’(‘c\ible togodioi until the limn of liui lying-in, 
nlien there was fem.da attendants pit^pmed huitablc to lu»r .situation; 
’I'iUeii neat: the Ivout of twelve at night they Viovo alannc’d with a 
dreadful noiac, at which of a sudden Lho eaudlos went out, which 
diovo the attendanta in the utmost confusion ; soon as the womon 
U'gaiued theiv half-lost aensoB, they calk'd in their noighboui’s, who, 
after Bti iking up lights, and looking tow.uds the lying-in woman, 
found hei a corpse, which caused gicat coufudon in the hunilyv 
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Having concluded these general observations upon 
theFaiiysupevstitionj which, although minutG, may not, 
I hope, be deemed altogether uninl ores ting*, I proceed 
to the more particular illustrations, relating to The 
Tide of the Yoicng Tamlane, 

TKero was no grief could excood that of her husbaud, who, next 
inornmg, jirepavod ovnanients for her funeral; people of nil sects 
caino to her walcc, amoiigst others came the Rev. Mr Dodd, who, 
at first eight of the corpse, said, It*s not the body of any Chris- 
tian, but that i\trs Nelson was talcen away by the Fairies, and what 
they took for her was only some substance left in her place. Ho 
was not believed, so he refused attending her funeral ; they kept 
her in the following night, and the next day she was interred. 

Her husband, one evening after sunset, being riding in his own 
hold, hoard a most pleasant concert of music, and soon after 
ospied a woman coming towaida him dre&t in wliito ; she being 
veiled, he could not observe her face, yet he rode near her, and 
askefl her very fiiendly who she was th.it chose to walk alone so 
late in the evening ? ut which she unveiled her face, and burst into 
teai’S, saying, I am not permitted to tell you who I am- Hq 
knowing her to be his wife, asked her, in the iiaiiie of God, what 
disturbed her, or occasioned her to appear at that hour ? Sho said 
her appearing at any hour was of no consequence ; for though you 
bclipve me to bo dead and buried, I ain not, but was taken away by 
the Fairies the night of my delivery ; you only buried a piece of 
wood in my place ; I can be recovered if you take proper means ; 
as for my child, it has three nurses to attend it, but Hoar it cannot 
be brought home ; tho greatest depeudeuco I hava on any person 
is my brother Hobeit, who is a qaptain of a merchant ship, and will 
Imhome in ten days hence. Hw husband asked her what means 
ho akoidd tako to win her ? She told him ho should find a letter 
Hie Sunday morning following, on the dehk in his own room, 
I'octcd to her brother, wherein there would he directions for win- 
ning her. Since my being taken from you I have had the attend- 
ance of a queen or empress, and if you look over my right riioulder 
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The following ballad, sfcill popular in Ettriek Pores fc, 
where the scene is laid, is certainly of much greater 
antiquity than its phraseology, gradually modernized as 
transmittocl by tradition, woulil seem to denote. The 

you will soe severed of iiiy companions ; lie then did as she desired, 
idieoj at a small distance, he saw a king and queen sitting, hosiilo a 
moat, on a throne, in splendour. 

She then desired him to look right and loft, winch he did, and 
observed other kings on each sldc^ of the king and queen, well 
guarded. He Sfiid, I fear it is an impossibility to win you from 
such a place. No, says she, weie uiy hiothei Robert heie in your 
place, he w'ould biiiig me home ; but let it not eucouiuge you to 
attempt the like, foi that would occasion the loss of me for evei ; 
there is now sevoie pimishment thicatened to mo foi spcaldng to 
you ; hut, to prevent that, do you ride up to the moat, where (sup- 
pose you will see no person) all you now see wRl be near you, and 
do you tlireaton to bum all the old thorns and bramWofl that is 
round the moat, if you do not get a firm promise that I shall get no 
ptmislunent ; I shali he forgiven ; which he promised. She then 
disappeared, and ho lost sight of nil ho had seen ; he then rode very 
resolutely up to the moat, and went roimd it, yowdng he xvould hum 
all about it if he would nut get a proniiso that his w'ife should get 
no hurl. A voice desired him to cast away a hook was in his 
pocket, and then demand his request ; he answ'ored he would not 
part his hook, hut gi'aut his recpiest, or they hliould find tho effect 
of his lage. The voico answered, that upon honour she should he 
forgave hor fault, hut for him to suffer no piejudice to come to the 
moat, which he promised to fulfil, at which ho heard most pleasant 
music. Ho then returned hgme, and sent for tho Roveiend hir 
Dodd, and related to him what he had seen ; Mr Dodd staid with 
him till Sunday morning following, when, as Mr Nelson looked on 
the desk in Ins room, lie espied a letter, which ho took up, it being 
directed to her brother, who in a few clays came homo ; on his re- 
ceiving the letter he opened it, whorein he fomrd tho following :■ — 

* DfiAn Bnoinrsn, — My husband can relate to you my present 
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Tale of the Young Tmnlano ismcntioued iullie 
playnt of Scotland ; and the air, to ^vliidi it was 
rhanted, seems fo have hccn accommodated to a par- 
ticular (lance \ for the dance of Thom of Jjymh anolher 

(*ircumstaau("'. I inquest that you will (tlie fust uight aft^r you 
Mue this) come to the moat idicic T )ijut<*tl iny hush.ind : let uothinjj;' 
daunt you, but stand in the cimtve of tlio moat at the liom* of twelve 
at night, and call inu, vlien T, with several ulhcrs, will .smiDimrl 
you ; J shall have on iTie whitest dress of any iu company, then take 
hold of mo, mid do not forsake me ; all the frightful methods they 
ohall use let it not siirprisu yon, hut keep yemr hold, suppose they 
coullnue till cock-crow, when they shall vanibh all of a sudden, and 
1 shall be safe, when I will rot urn home and live with my liuishand. 
If you succeed in your attempt, you will gain applause from all youv 
friends, and have the blessiijg of }oiii’ evci -loving mid ailhetionato 
i>lster, 

‘ IMaiiv Nuiaon.’ 

No sooner liarl he read the letter than ho vowed to uia hie 
jihtev find her child, or poiibh in the attempt 5 ho rotmned to lus 
ship, and relatofl to his sailors the coubecpienue of the lettei 5 he de- 
layed till ten at night, when his loyal smlois otfeiod to go with him, 
which lie refused, thinking it be^t to go alone, Aa he left his ship a 
frightful lion came roaring towards lumj ho drew his swoid and 
.struck at the ]iou> which ho uKsorved was of no suhstanee, it being; 
•only the appeaiauco of oucj, to tonify him inliis attempt j it only 
encouraged lihn, so that he proceeded to the inoat, in the centre of 
which he ohserved a wliitc hamiker chief spread ; on uhujh he was 
faurrounded with a numhev of women, the cries of whom were tliu 
most frightful he ever heard; liisr sibf;|:r being in the whitest diess of 
any round him, he seized her hy the ught hand, and said, With the 
help of Ood, 3 will preserve yoti from eiII infoinal imps ; when of a. 
sudden, the moat seomed to be on lire round him. He likowiso 
heard the most dreadful thunder could he imagined; fiightlul birds 
und beasts seemed to make towai ds him out of the hie, ■which hu 
knew was not real j nothing daimtecl his courage 3 he kept hold of 
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variatiou of Thomalin^ likeA^dso occurs in tho same 
performance. Like every popiilar subject, it seems to 
have been frequently parodied ; and a burlesque ballad, 
beginning, 

Tom 0* tlio Lmn was a Scotsman "born,” 

is still u'gU known. 

In a medley, conliiiued in a curious and ancient MS. 
Cantus, J, G. Dalyell, Esq. there is an allusion 

to our ballad : 

Sin^ young Tliomlin, bo luovry, bo niony^ nnd twice bo Tneiry-’* 

In Scottish Songs, 1774, a part of the original tale 
was published under the title of IvcHon HtC ; a cor- 

l\ia bistGY fov tlie space of au hour and three (xuavters, Avlvcn the cochs 
bngan to crow J ibeii tbc file rlisappcarerb “ind ull tbo frightful 
T?miishecl. Ho held hm in hi'^ arms, ami foil on Ills hnocs, and gave 
God thanlcs for his proeepdings that night ; ho bolioving her cloth- 
ing to bo light, he put liis ouKldo coat on her ; she then embraced 
Kim, saying, ‘iho was now safe, as ho put smy of his clotliiag on 
her; he then brought ht*r liouio to her hnsband, which occa&ionetl 
groat rejoicing. IIov husband and ho hogau to conclude to destroy 
the moat in lovcuge of the child they had avvay, wlien instantly 
they heard a voice, which saifl, yon shall have yoAn* son '^afe, ami 
well, on condition that you will not till thu ground nifhiu three 
perches of the moat, noi damage bushes or bianiblcs round that 
place, which they agieed to, when, in. a few minutes, the child was 
loft on his mother’s knee, ivhieh caused them lo kneel and reliiin 
thanks to God. 

** The circumstance of this teirifying afTair was occaMonod by 
leaving IVIrs Kolaon, the night of her lying -in, in the cave of womm 
who wore mostly intoxicated with liquor. It is requested both .sevea 
will take notice of the above, and not leave women in dlatross, but 
with people who at &uch times mind their duty to God,^^ 
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ruptioii of Cartcrhaug'h ; and, in the samo collection, 
[here is a fragment, containing two or three additional 
verses, beginning, 

ril TVJiger, ril wagei-, I’Jl ivfiger mtli you,” &a4 
In. Johnston^s Musical Museum^ a more complete 
copy occurs, under the title of Tom JLinn, which, with 
some alterations, was reprinted in the Tales of Wonder, 
The present edition is the most perfect wliich has 
yet appeared ; being prepared from a, collation of the 
printed copies with a very accurate one in Glcnridders 
MSS. and with several recitals from tradition. Some 
verses are omitted in this edition, being aBcerfcained to 
belong to a separate ballad, which will lie found in a 
subsequent part of the 'svork. In one recital only, the 
well“ 3 <nown fragment of the Wee^ tvee Mauj was in- 
troduced, in the same measure with the rest of the 
poem. It was retained in the iirst edition, but is now 
omitted 3 as the Editor has been favoured, by the learn- 
ed Mr Ritson, with a copy of the original poem, of 
which it is a detached fragment. The Editor has been 
enabled to add several verses of beauty and interest to 
this edition of Tamlane^ in conseq^iience of a copy 
obtained from a gGntleman residing near Langholm, 
which IS said to be very ancient, though the diction is 
somewhat of a naodern cast. The manners of the 
Fairies ate detailed at considerable length, and in poetry 
of no common merit. 

Carteihaugh is a plain, at the conflux of the Ettrick 
and Yarrow in Selkirlvshire, about a mile above SeL 
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kirk, and two miles below Newark Castle a romantic 
ruin, which overhangs the YarroWj and which is said 
to have been the habitation of our heroine’s father, 
though others place his residence in the tower of Oak- 
wood. The peasants point out, upon the plain, those 
electrical rings, which vulgar credulity supposes to he 
traces of the Fairy revels. Here, they say, were placed 
the stands of millc, and of water, in which Tamlane 
was dipped, in order to effect the disenchantment ; and 
upon these spots, according to their mode of express- 
ing themseh es, the grass will never grow. Miles Cross? 
(perhaps a corruption of Mary’s Cross,) where fair 
Janet awaited the arrival of the Fairy train, is said to 
have stood near the Duke of Buccleuch’s seat of Bow- 
hill, about half a mile from Carlerhaugb. In no part 
of Scotland, indeed, has the belief in Fahies maintained 
its ground with more pertinacity than in Sclldrkshire, 
The most sceptical among the lower ranks only ven- 
ture to assert, that their appearances, and mischievous 
exploits, have ceased, or at least become iufreciuont, 
since the light of the gospel was dilTused in its purity. 
One of their frolics is said to liavo happened late iii the 
last century. The victim of elfin sport was a poor man, 
who, being employed in pulling heather upon Featlaw, 
a hill not far from Carterhaiigh, had tired of liis laljour, 
and laid him down to sleep upon a Fairy ring. Wlieu 
he awakened, he was amazed to dnd liimself in the 
midst of a populous city, to which, as well as to the 

TSee notes to tho Lay of thq Last JVIiustrel. Canto L] 
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means of liis transport ation, lie was un uttov stranger. 
I'lis coat was left upou the Peatlaw; and bis honnot, 
which had fallen off in the course of his aerial journey, 
was afterwards found hanging upon the steeide of the 
church of Lanark. The distress of tlic poor man was, 
in some degree, relieved, hy meeting a carrier whom he 
had formerly known, and who conducted him back to 
Selkirk, by a blower coiiyeyancc than had whirled him 

to Glasgow That lie had been carried o/T by the 

Fairies was implicitly believed by all who did not rc- 
ilect, that a man may have private reasons for leaving; 
his own countr)^, and for disguising his having inten- 
tionally done so.* 

'ssHh p.utkvilttY a t\w3i\ 

volume, oa th(‘ I^uirtesof Poj)ul.ir supeistition, in %\liich Hie au- 
thoi takes a much witler longc, than ivas to have h(‘ou expected 
from A collaetor of Border Ballads ; and cvvnees an extonl, of read- 
ings and sagacity of conjpctiiie, which have never hefoie teen ap- 
plifil to tTiiji subject. Wo loeommeud thif^ treatise, as by Jar the 
most learned, rational, and entertoiniug, that has yet hemi made 
public, upon the subject of these supeistifcions.®’ — IDdinhiirgh JRe^ 

OifiW, iVb. Iln 

Though we cannot enlhely approve the nature and extent of 
Mr ScotFs plan in ^thg Minstiehy, ’ yet the ihlclity, taste, and 
loarmng, uliich he has niauifested in the exocution of it, induce ua 
to cherish the hope that ha icill tmploy Ids pen on move important 
and nsefiil snhjeci^, J5vou fiom his present labours, iiuleed, tho 
curious inqiuTor may derive sonuj ingenioua and outettamlng iufor- 
mation on several points connected with the antiquities and history 
of Great Britain, Prefixed to T/ic Young dhmlane is an acute 
and philosophical dissertation on the dairies of Popular 
tion/* ^c.-^Monthlg Peview^ ^eptemlerf 1803.] 
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THE YOUNG TAMLANE. 


“ O I forbid ye, maidens a’, 

That wear g-owd on your hair. 

To come or gao by Carterhaugh, 

For young Tamlane is there, 

“ There's nane that gaes by Carterhaugh, 
But maim leave him a wad/ 

Either gowd rings or green mantles^ 

Or else their maidenhcid. 

«« Now gowd rings ye may buy, maidens^ 
Green mantles ye may spin ; 

But, gin ye lo&e your maidenheid, 

Yehl ne’er get that agen, ” — 


But up then spalc her, fair Janet, 
The fairest o’ a’ her kin ; 

111 cum and gang to Carterhaugh, 
And ask nae leave o’ him, 


TOL. II. 


^ TFfld — Pledge, 

y 
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Janot ba'? kilted lior ^I'oen 
A little abuiiG her knee ; 

And she has braided li(‘r yellow hair, 

A little ahiinc her bree. 

And when she came to Carterhan^hj 
She gaed lieside the well ; 

And theie she fund his steed standing, 

But a\vay was liimsclL 

She liadna pidd a red red roscj 
A rose blit barely Ibreej 

Till up and starts a wee man, 

At hidy Janet’s Icnce. 

Says — Why pn’ ye the rose^ Janet ? 

What gars ye break the tree ? 

Or why come ye to Carterhangli, 

Withoutea leave me ? — 

Says — Cartcrhaiig'h it mine ain ; 

My claddie gave it me ; 

ni come and gang to Carterhangb^ 

And ask nac leave o’ thee/^ 

He’s ta’en her by the milk-white hand, 

Among tl\e leaves sae green ; 

^ The ladies arc alvrays rcpi e^^entetl, in Dtmhads Poems, with 
'greoa mantles and yellow haiv,^ — Maitland PoemS) vol. i. p, 45. 
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And what Ihoy did, I t\u\uo{ tell — 

Tho green leuyoa were hetwcon. 

lie’s la en her hy the milk-white hand, 

Among Iho roses rod ; 

And what they did, I cannot say — 

She ne’er return’d a maid. 

When she cam to her father's lia’, 

Slic looked pale and wan ; 

They thought she’d dieed some sair sickness, 

Or been Nvith some lonvan.^ 

She didna comb hex yellow huir. 

Nor malce meikle her head ; 

And ilka thing that lady took, 

Was like to be her deid," 

It’s four and twenty ladies fair 
Were playing at the lad ; 

Janet, the wightest of them anos. 

Was faintebi o’ tham a’. 

Four and twenty ladies fair 
Were playing at the chess ; 

And out there came the fair Janet, 

As green as any grass. 


^ Zmnan — Lover, — ® Hkd — Deatli. 
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Out and spak an anld ^ey-3aeiulod knight 
Luy o’er the castle — 

And ever, alas ! for thee, Janet, 

I5i\t Vine’ll be blamed a’ [ — 

Now Laud your tongue, ye aulcl grey knight I 
And an ill deid may ye die, 

Pather my bairn on whom I will, 

Til father iiane on thee- ” — 

Out then spak her father -dear, 

And he spidc meilc and mild — 

And ever, alas ! my sweet Janet, 

I fear ye gae with child. ’’ — 

And if I be with child, father, 

Mysell maun bear the blame j 
There’s ne’er a knight about your ha’ 

Shall hae the bainuG’s name. 

And if 1 be with child, father, 

’Twill prove a wondrous birth ; 

Tor we el I swear Tm not wi’ bairn 
To any man on earth. 

If my love were an earthly knight, 

As he’s an eldn grey, 

I wadna gie my ain true love 
For nae lord that ye hae.”— 
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She prink’d licrsoll and jUTnii’d heivscll, 

By the ac light oC the nioon^ 

And she’s away to Carterliangli, 

To speak wi’ yovHig Tainlane. 

And -when she cam to Carterhangh, 

She gaed beside the well ; 

And there she saw the steed sUndingv 
Bnt away was himsell. 

She hadna puM a double rose, 

A rose hat only tvvae. 

When lip and started young Taiiilane, 

Says — Lady, thou pn’s nae mae t 

« Wl^iy pu’ ye the rose, Janet, 

Within tliis garden greue, 

And a’ to kill the bonny babe. 

That we got us between ? ” — 

The truth ye’ll tell to me/Painhuie : 

A word ye manna lie 5 
Gin e’er ye was in haly chapel, 

Or sained^ in Chrisientic ? — ■ 

“ The truth Til tell to thee, Janet, 

A word I wiiitia lie ; 


^ SaifiGd — -Halloa od — V'ith. tha Cross? — E d,] 
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A knig'ht me got, and a lady mo bore, 

AvS well as they did tliGe» 

llanclolpb, Earl Marra}^, was my sire, 

Dimliar, Earl March is thine 
We loved when we wore cluldrcn small,. 

Wliieli yet you well may mind. 

a 'When I was a Imy just turn’d of nine, 

My uncle sent for me, 

To hunt, and hawk, and ride with him, 

And keep him companie. 

There caine a ndiid out of tbo north, 

A sharp wind and a snell ; 

And a deep sleep came over me, 

And frae my horse I foil. 

The Queen of Fairies keppit me, 

In yon greon hill to dwell j 
And I’m a fairy, lyth and limh i 
Fair ladye, view me well- 

Both iniglity cHofy w(’rG coimectcd with Btdlclc Foiest 
and it^j Their Tneniory, thoiefote, lived in the 

of the coimtij. Itandolph, Eail of Muuay, the leiiawnad nophow 
fif Rohoi t Bruce, had a castle at Ha' Giiav da, in Amnindale, and 
another in Ppebles-shircs on the hoi doi s of the forest, the site of 
which is stdl calkd KanckHV Walls. Patrick of Dnnbai, Enil of 
March, h said, hy Henry the Minstro], to have lotioated to Bttrick 
PoreJit, ai'ter hoing defeated hy “Wallace. 
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<< But WG, that llvc' in Fahy-lamly 
No sicknoss know, nor jjoiii ; 

I quit my body when I will? 

And take to it again. 

I quit my body wlien I plcaso, 

Or unto it rej)air ; 

We can inhabit, at our ease, 

In either eaith ov air. 

“ Ou]' shapes and size we can convert 
Tn either lar2,G ov small ; 

An old nut-sheirs the same to us 
As is the lofty hall. 

We sleep in rose-buds soft .and eweet^ 

We revel in the stream ; 

Wc wanton lightly on the wind, 

Or glide on a sunbeam. 

And all our wants are well supplied 
From every rich maids store. 

Who thankless sins the gifts he gets, 

And vainly grasps for inoro.^ 

' To sift our gifts or morclcsy moans, iing^i a^^^fully to hold tliom 
ill slight f^stcom. The Idea, that tho possessions of the iviohod aio 
mosfc ohnoxlous to tho depiedntioiia of evil spiiit'*, may he ilUistiated 
hy the following tale of a J3utterg oxtr^ictcd fiom Tliomas 

irpywood : — - 

** Au ancient and viituous moiilc came to visit liis nephew, on 
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“ Then would I never Janot, 

In ElJisli land to chvell ; 

But aye, at every seven years, 

Thej pay the teind to hell ; 

And I am sac fat and fair of ilesh, 

I fear ’twill be mysell. 

“ This night is Halloxve’cn, Janetj 
The morn is Hallowday ; 

jonkcpper, and, aftur ollici' disconrsu, inquired into liis ulrciunstaii- 
CG5. Mine Rost oonfosi^Gd, that, altlumgh lie jnaotisod aU the nn- 
coasciunable tricRs of lilh tiade, he \7as etill niisnyably poor. The 
monlc shook his heafR and asked to soe liis buttery, or lard or. As 
they looked into it, ho render ej vi-^lblo to the aatonibhod host an im- 
mense goblin, nhoso pauiveli, and nhole appearance, bespoke bla 
t)eiiig gorged with food, and ^bo, neve rtli^' less, wn'3 goimandi'/ing 
at the innkeeppi's expense, ejnpt)-ing Tvbole sbolvcs of food, ^mil 
rrasliing it down with entire hog&hoads of liquor, * To the depre- 
datloti of this visitor will thy viands be exposed,’ quoth the uncle, 
* until thon sholt abandou fraud tuid fjd^c vockoninga/ The monk, 
returiiod in a year. The host having turned over a new leaf, and 
given Clnistian nioasure to hh customers, was now a thriving man. 
'When they again ii:L3pocterl the lai der, they saw the sanie spirit, but 
■wofidly Tfiduced in Mxe, and in vain attompting to leuich at the full 
plates^ and bottle? wHch stood avound Iriurj starving, in shoii, liko 
Tantalus, in the mitlst of plenty,” Honest Ileywood sums up tho 
tale thus ; — ■ ' 

“ lu this discourse, for bo it wc aUoiild irieau 
Spirits by meat are jT.ittetl made, ni* Iron j 
Yefccortalii ’tis, by Ood'^a permiasiou, they 
May, over good's extorted, bear like sway. 

All such as study rrnurt, nntl practise evil, 

" 33o only starve themselves to plutriD 1be devil.*’ 

ZrkmrcfAtc qf the J^leascd Angeh^ p, S77f 
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^ncl, gin yc dare your true lore win, 

Ye hae uao time to stay. 

n’S'lit it is g-ood Hflllowe’eu, 

When fairy folk will ride ; 

And they that wad their- true-love win, 

At Miles Cross they maun hide. 

“ But how shall I thee ken, Tamkno.? 

Or how shall I thee knaw, 

Araang- so many unearthly knights. 

The like I never saw ? ° 

“ The first company that passes by, 

^ Say na^ and let them g-ae ; 

The next company that passes by, 

SuG nuj and do right sae 5 
The third company that paL'os by, 

Then ril be ane o’ thao. 

“ First let pass the black, Janet, 

And syne let pass the brown ; 

But grip ye to the milk-white stood. 

And pu the rider down. 

“ For I ride on the milk-white steed. 

And aye nearest the town ; 

Eecau.se I was a christen’d knight, 

Ihey gave me that renown. 
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“ My right hand will he gloved, Janet, 

My left hand will he liare ; 

And these the tokens I gie thee, 

Nae doubt I will lie there. 

They’ll turn me in yemr arms, Janet, 

An adder and a snake ; 

Blit had ixiG fast, let rne not pass, 

Gm ye wad buy me raaik* ^ 

They^ll turn me in your arms, Janet, 

An adder and an ask ; 

Theyhl turn me in your arms, Janet, 

A biile^ that burns fust. 

They 11 turn me in your arras, Janet, 

A red-hot gad o* aim ; 

But baud me fast, let me niit pass, 

For ril do yon no harm. 

“ First dip me in a stand o’ milk, 

And then in a stand o’ water ; 

But had me fast, let me not pass — 

III he your Imivids father. 

And, next, theyll shape me in your arms, 
A tod, but and an eel i 


Mvxk — A Match; a Companion,-—* 3<xh — A fagot* 
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But had me iast, nor let me gang^ 

As you <lo love mo wed. 

Tliey^l shape me in your avmSj Jaiiel, 

A dovOj but and a swan ; 

A nth laslj they^l shape me in your arms 
A mother-naked man : 

Cast your g^reen mantle over me — ■ 
ril lie myself again. — 

Gloomy, gloom}^, was the night, 

And eiry^ was the Avay, 

As fair Janet, in her green mantle, 

To hliles Cross she did gae. 

The heavens were blade, the night was dark 
And dreaiy was 1 he place ; 

But Janet stood, \dlh eager whh, 

Her lover to embrace. 

Betwixt the hours of twelve and one, 

A north wind lore the Ixuit ; 

And straight she heard .strange clritcli sounds 
Upon that wind wdiich wont. 

About the dead hour o’ the night, 

She heard the Inadles ring ; 

^ — PiQduuin^ supei atitioas diesid. 
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And Janet was as glad o’ that 
As any earthly thing’- 

Tlieir oaten pipes blew wondrons shrill, 
The hemlock small blew clear ; 

And louder notes fiom hemlock large. 
And hog-reed, struck the ear ; 

But solemn sounds, or sober thoughts, 
The Tallies cannot bear. 

They sing, inspired with love and joy. 
Like slcylarks in the air : 

Of solid sense, or thought that’s grave, 
YouT find no traces tliorc. 

Fair Janet stood, with mind unmoved, 
The dreary heath upon ; 

And louder, louder wax’d the sound, 

As they came riding on. 

Will o’ Wisp before them went, 

Sent forth a twinkling light 3 

And soon she saw the Fairy hands 
All riding in her sight. 

And lirst gaed by the black black steed, 
And then gaed by the brown ; 

But fast she gript the milk-white steed, 
And pil’d the rider down. 
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Sho pu’tl him fiao fclio millc-whito steed. 
And loot the bridle ftd ; 

And lip then'G i‘aise an eilisli^ cry — 
lie’s won amang us a* ! ” — 

They shaped him in fair Janet’s arms, 

An esk, ^ hut and an adder ; 

She held him fast in eyery shape — 

To he her hairn’s father. 

They shaped him in her arms at last, 

A mother-naked man : ^ 

She wiapt him in her green mantle, 

And sae her true lore ivan ! 

Up then spake the dueen o’ Fairies, 

Out o’ a hush o’ broom — 

She that has borrow VI young Ttimlane, 
Has gotten a stately groom.” — 

Up then spake the dueeu o’ Fahies, 

Out o’ a hush o’ rye — 

She’s ta’en awa the houmest knight 
In a’ my cumpanie. 

But had I liicniiVl, Tamlane,” she says, 
A lady wad borrow’d thee — 


^ JSrllsh — Elrituli i ghastly .® DJi — Kewt, 
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I wad ta’cn out tliy tvva gi‘oy oen> 

Put in Iwa een o' ti'ce. 

I-Iad I lait kennVl^ Tamknio/’ hho. Rays^ 
Before ye came frae liamo — > 

I wad ta'en out your heart o' lle&li, 

Put in a heart o’ stane. 

Had I Lut Imcl the wit yestreen 
That I liae coft^ the day — 

Pd paid my kane - seven times to hell 
Ere youkl been won away ! ” 


* Oojt — ih ought. ■ — ^ islane^ — .Roiit paid hi 
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ERLINTON, 

Ni:vr:ii BEroji^i publisiied. 


This ballad ih piiblisbed from tbe collation of two 
copies, obtained from recitation. It seems to bo the 
rude original, or perhaps a coirujDt and imperfect 
cop7, of The Child of JElle^ a beautiful legendary 
talej published in the Keliques of Ancient Poetry^ It 
is singular that this charming ballad should havo lieen 
translated, or imitated, by the celclirated Burger, 
without acknowledgment of the English origiuaL As 
The Child of lllle avowedly received corrections, 
we may ascribe its greatest beauties to the poetical taste 
of the ingenious editor. They are ia the true style 
of Golhic embellishment. We may compare, for ex- 
ample the following beautiful rerse, with the same 
idea in an old romance ; — 

Tbu baron stiokerl bis davk-biowii chuck, 

And turned bis face aside, 

To wipe away the staiting tear, 

He pruiidly strove to liide I ” 


Child of Me, . 
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The heathen Soldan, ov Aaiival, when ahoiit to slay 
two loYOrsj relents in a similar manner 

"W Doping, lio tin nod ln& Keviotl aivai, 

And Ins sweido lut fell to giontido.” 

Mo7ice and Blauri(Jii?jlQV.v. 
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ERLINTON. 


Euunton had a fair daughter? 

I wat he weird her in a great sin>^ 

Eor he has, built a bigiy bowei? 

An* a’ to put that lady in. 

An’ be lias warn’d her sisters six? 

An’ sae has he her brethren se’en? 

Outher to watch her a’ the night? 

Or else to seek her morn and e’en. 

She hadna been i’ that bigiy bower, 

Na not a night but barely ane. 

Till there ivas Willie, her ain true love. 

Chapp'd at the door, cryin’, “Peace within!”— 

“ O whae is this at my bower door? 

That chaps sae late? or kens the gin ?”- — 

' JVeh d her in a. great sin — Placad her hi il,inger of committing 
a great sin. 

2 Gin — The slight or trick necessary to open the daoi i from 
engine. 

VOL. lU 
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0 it is Willie, your alri Inio lovt?, 

1 pray yon risy and lot me in ! " — 

“ Bui ill my liower tlicre is a waJce, 

An’ at tbc wake tliero is a wane;^ 

Bill I’ll come to tlie green-wood the morn, 

Whar blooms the brier, by mornin’ dawn.” — 

Then she’s gane to her bed ag^ain, 

Where she has layen till the cock crew thrice, 
Then sho said to her sisters a’, 

“ Maidens, ’tis time for ns to rise,” — 

She pat on her hack a silken gown. 

An’ ou her hreast a siller pin, 

An’ she’s ta’en a sister in illca hand, 

And to the green-wood she is gane, 

She hadna walk’d in the green-wood, 

Na not a mile but barely nne, 

Tdl there was Willie, her ain true lo^e, 

Wlia frae her sisters has her ta’en, 

He took her sisters by the hand. 

He kiss’d them haitli, and sent them hame, ^ 
An’ he’s ta’en his true love him behind, 

And through the green-wood they are g^ne, 


* Wane-^A number of people* 
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They liaclna ridden in the bonnio green-wood, 
Na not a mile but barely 
When there came fifteen o’ the boldest knights> 
That ever bare flesh, blood, or bane. 

The foremost was an aged knight, 

He -wore the grey hah* on his chin, 

Says, “ Yield to me thy lady bright, 

An’ thou shalt walk the woods witbiiia — 

For me to yield my lady bright 
To such an aged knight as thee, 

People wad thiiilii I war gane mad. 

Or a' the courage flown frae me.” — 

But up then spake the second knight, 

I wat he spake right boustouslie, 

“ Yield me thy life, or thy lady bright. 

Or here the tane of us shall die.” — 

“ My lady is my warlcVs meed : 

My life I winna yield, to nane ; 

But if ye be men of your manhead, 

Ye’ll only fight me ane by ane.^^ — 

Pie lighted aff his milk-white steed. 

An’ gae his lady him by the head, 

Sa/n, “ See ye dinna change your cheer, 

Until ye see my body bleed.’’ — 
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lie set bis back unto an aik. 

He sot liifi feet agaiu^^t a slane. 

An’ bo bas fought tlioso fiftoea men, 

An’ killed them a’ bnt bavely ane : 

Por liG lias left that aged kjiigbt) 

An’ a’ to carry the tidings hame. 

WliGu be gaed to bis lady fair, 

I wat be kiss’d her tenderlie ; 

Tboii art mine aiu love, I have thee bought 
Now we shall wabc the green -wood free.’’ 



TUB SCOTTISH BOlIOliK. 
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THE TWA CORBIES. 


This Toem was communicated to me l)y Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq., juu. of Hoeldom, as written 
down, from tradition, hy a lufly. It is a singular cir- 
cumstance, that it should coincide so "very nearly with 
the ancient dirge, called, The Three Ravens^^ pub- 
lished hy Mr lUtson, in his Ancwit B^ongs s and that, 
at the same time, there should exist suck a difference, as 
to make the one. appear rather a counterpart than coiiy 
of the other. In order to enable the curious reader to 
contrast these two singular poems, and to form a judg- 
ment which may he the original, I take the lilierty of 
copying the English ballad from Mr Ritsoii^s Collec- 
tion, omitting only the burden and repetition of th^ 
fust line. The learned Editor slates it to be giTeii 
Ftoih, Favensoroft ^ s Melisinata* Musical Phan^ 
fitting the Oittie and Country Humours^ to 3, 4? 
a7id 5 Yoyces^'^ London, 1611, 4to. “It will be obvious,’^ 
continues Mr Ritson, that this ballad is much older, 
not only than the date of the boolc, but most of the 
other pieces contained in it.” The music is giYen with 
the words, and adapted to four yoicea 
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TlKcio woip thioe laueiis gat on a iio, 

Tlicy ^VGlo aa blaclco aa they might ]jg : 

The one of them said to his mate, 

"VTheie f^hall ivo oui hicakefabttako — - 

Downe iu yoiiclci' gicene heldj 
There lies a knight bUln undei lua shield; 

“ Kis hounds they he doivno at hia feete. 

So well they their master keeps 5 

His IxaulcGB they file so eagerlio. 

There’s no fowlo daie come him nio» 

Down there comes a falloTV dosj 
As great with yong as she might goe. 

“ She lift up his bloudy hed. 

And last hia wounds tlmfr wore so lod, 

“ She got him up upon hai backo, 

And carried him to caifchen lake* 

She hurled him before the primcp 
She was dead her aolfo eie euen song time- 

God send euery gcntloman, 

Such haukes, such houndcs^ and eueh a Icman.’’ 

Ancient iSon(fs^ 1792 , p* 155 » 


I haye seen n copy of this dii-ge mucli modernijicd, 
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As I was walldng- all alanc, 

I heard tvva corbies making a mane ; 

The tane unto tlic t’other- say. 

Where sail we gang and dine 1 o-day ? ” — ■ 

In behint yon auld dyke, 

I wot there lies a new-slain knight j 
And naebody kens that he lies (here, 

But his hawk, his hound, and lady faii^ 

^ Any person who has read fcho Mlimtrelsy of the Scott hh Hqt- 
der with attention, must have observed what a singular degree of 
iutoiest and feeling the simple ballad of ‘ The Twa Corbies^ im- 
presses upon the mind, whieh is rather ineresised than diminished, 
by the undnibhed state in which the story ia left. It appears as if 
the bard had fount! his poweis of description inadeq^uate to a detrul 
of the ciiciimstanceB attending the latal catastrophe, without suf- 
femig the inteiesfc already lousod. to subside, and had artfully con-, 
signed it over to the fancy of eveiy reader to paint it what way he 
chose ; or else that he lamented the untimely fate of a Imiglit, whose 
base treatment he duist not otherwiso mahe known than in that 
short parabolical dialogue. That the original ia not improved in the 
following ballad, (J Sir David Grseme,9 manifestly appear 

upon perusal, I tliink it, liowoyer, but just to acknowledge, that 
the idea was suggested to me by reading the ‘ Twa Corbies.* ” — 
iroGG*s Mountain JBardy third edition, p. 4.“— 'En,] 

* Fail — .Turf, 
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Ills boiirul is 1*0 tbe lumiiiig' gane. 

His liable, to fctcli tho 'vvUd-'i'owl liimie, 

His lady^b ta’on another mato^ 

So yvo may mak our dimicr sweet. 

Tell sit oi\ his white hanse-ha;^!^} ^ 

And 111 pick out his bonny blue een ; 

Wi* ae lock liis gowden hair, 

We’ll theek- our ne&t when it grows bare." 

Mony a one for him makes mane. 

Blit nano ^all ken where he is gane ; 

O’er his white bancs, when they are baie, 
The wind sail blaw for evermair.’^ — 

^ iTctusc — neck,. — ^ T/iceJt — Thatch. 

® Various reading — 

" We’ll tlieolc our neet— it’s a’ blawnTjaro.” 


EKP or VOr^H^ ‘ 


^hinted BV BAlUNryNE AND CO., fAXJL’S WORK, EDINDUtlGflp. 




